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Shown Here Only 
In Red & Black, 
| Actual Card Is 


Larger and In 


Al 9 Greeting 


| With “Nativity i as R | C H IN M E A N ! N G 


of Jesus” as 


Centerpiece. 


This Original Christmas Gift Card 
Heralds Your Gift of THE SIGN--The Gift 
That Keeps on Giving All Through The Year. 


ACT AT ONCE — TO ORDER 
CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
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AS YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS... 


yy YOUR FAMILY—Mother, Father, Sister or Brother 
Jy ° —* . .- Each will appreciate his or her own copy every 
rt) = 
























month. Other relatives, too—Aunts, Uncles, Cousins, 
even Grandmothers and Grandfathers like THE Si¢n. 


sx YOUR FRIENDS . . . will esteem your gift of THE 
Sicn. It means you want them to have “the best!” 


yy PRIESTS, SISTERS, BROTHERS ... THE Sién is the 
ideal gift for them . . . suited to their needs and likes! 


USE THIS FORM WITHOUT DELAY — TODAY 


*% GIFT RATES: % ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 
*% TWO YEARS OR TWO 1-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS $5.00 


% EACH ADDITIONAL 1-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION $2.50 
% FOREIGN: Add 50c Per Year * 


The SIGN Christmas Gift Office 


Sign Bidg., Union City, N. J. 


! Dear Father: Please enter my Christmas gift subscriptions as follows: 


—“ —_————-—««”—~<S~S<—Se 
| 





1 (Check here [1] if you wish gift cards sent to you so you may sign and send them personally.) l 
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I Name ] one year 
| Address ener Gea 
i City Zone es so NEW or @ 
| Send gift card direct, signed: From ini iakiaitl [_] RENEWAL i 
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For Seal dwn Pleasure . . . 
or as a CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Lilly Windsor Sings 


An album of 12-inch, vinylite, 
nonbreakable records by the 
popular concert artist and star 
of the Rome Royal Opera. 


YOU READ ABOUT HER IN 
THE SIGN .. . NOW HEAR 
HER SING! 


Lilly Windsor, young lyric so- 
prano, who has been acclaimed 
by the press and public of Italy, 
Holland, Canada, and her own 
United States, has recorded her 
first album. 


Les Filles de Cadix (Delibes) 
Romany Life (Victor Herbert) 
+260 
Der Nussbaum (Schumann) 
Widmung (Schumann) 
Zueignung (Strauss) 
Cacilie (Strauss) 


Through the Years 
(Youmans) 

Corner in My Heart 
(Mallon-Barkley) +262 

Sold in an attractive album $5.75 

postpaid. 

Individual records $2.00 each. 


+261 





Paulwyn Records 
119 West 57th Street, Room 1017 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $. 
of the album “Lilly Windsor Songs.” 


Enclosed find $.............10 cover cost of 
the following Lilly Windsor records: 











Please ship tos 




















LETTER 





“4 Cover with Smiles” 


Epitors or Tue SIGN: 

I was deeply impressed with the picture 
that appeared on the cover of your Oc- 
tober issue—the kind look on the Car- 
dinal’s face and the Sisters, and, most of 
all, the happiness in the faces of the 
babies. 

Everything there showed that there was 
nothing but understanding, love, charity, 
very Christlike, which we should show all 
the time with everybody. 

(Crxr.) Resecca A. GLass 
Fort Ord, Calif. 


“Welfare State” 


Epitors or THe SIGN: 

Allow me to congratulate and thank you 
for the editorial on the “Welfare State” 
in the October issue. I sincerely hope every 
patriotic American will read this edi- 
torial, as it is the best on the subject that 
I have read of late. 

F. B. Trisxo 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I hope we will be blessed with Father 
Ralph Gorman’s editorials for many years. 
I followed him all during the late war, 
and he always struck the nail on the head. 
Only wish his October editorial on “The 
Welfare State” could be flashed on every 
movie screen in the country. 

(Mrs.) Mary J. O'NEILL 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Epitors or THE SIGN: 

I read an article on the “Welfare State” 
in your October issue which seemed to me 
to carry a message I wish it were possible 
for everyone in this country to read. 

I realize, of course, that it would not 
make an impression on some. Others would 
even feel that it was incorrect. Personally, 
however, it gave me a good deal of hope 
to know that someone not depending upon 
business for gain felt as you and I do 
about this situation. 

Epoar E. ABRAHAMS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Editorials 


Epitors or THE Sion: 

I think the editorial on “Protestant Con- 
cern over Catholicism” in the October 
issue was very well done. It went right 
down to the roots, and I think that all 
our people should be given an opportunity 
to read it. I would suggest that it be sent 





to the National Office of the N.C.W.<. 

in Washington so that it may be serviced 

and appear in all our Catholic papers, 
Epwarp Buppz, S.J. 





Tacoma, Wash. 





Home Study 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

We conduct a free correspondence 
course in the basic beliefs and practices 
of the Catholic Church. The course is de- 
signed for Catholics as well as interested 
non-Catholics who wish to know more 
about the Church and her teachings. We 
would welcome a_ response from busy 
priests who could use our help in instruct- 
ing prospective converts, as well as from 
the laity who may know someone interested 
in the Church. Full details will be sent 
to anyone on request. 

James H. Scurum 
Home Study Service 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
Roland Park, Baltimore 10, Md. 
















“Red Fronts in Radio” 


Eprrors or THe SIGN: 

My family joins me in expressing appre- 
ciation for your article in the October 
issue, “Red Fronts in Radio.” We shall 
pray that this article will be reprinted, s 
that a much greater number of people may 
be made aware of the great danger to our 
freedom. I am sending this issue to a friend 
who is now studying for radio work. 

Mars. E. M. Kersten 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 














Epitors or THe SIGN: 

As a subscriber to Tue Sion, I want to 
congratulate you and the whole staff for 
courageously printing the article, “Red 
Fronts in Radio” in the October issue. It 
is perfectly timed and extremely important 
to our cause, since the Communists have 
regrouped in a tremendous effort to get 
Bill Sweets back on the air so that they 
may snatch victory out of their first de- 
feat in this field. The pressure they aft 
exerting will certainly get results unless 
there is continued counter-pressure from 
our side... . 

Nicuo.tas T. NoNNENMACHER 
The American Legion 
Washington, D. C. 

















Epitrors or Tue SIGN: 

I certainly enjoyed the article, “Red 
Fronts in Radio” and intend to write to the 
stations which employ these people. 
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FOR 
ONLY 


pectal Offer to Catholic Families 


The beautiful “STORY OF JESUS” 
dramatized on this lifetime phonograph record 


YOURS 





I. An inspiring New Method 
of instruction in the Catholic 
Faith Which Every Catholic 
Family Should Own. 








2, One Side Dramatizes the 
Biblical STORY OF JESUS, 
Beginning with “The Nativi- 
ty”—The World's Most Won- 
derful Story. 











Think of iti To these Catholic families who 
mail in 10¢ with the coupon below, we will 
send this ye Se’ new, ' boobed, 
Vinylite phonograph recording of the glo- 
rious STORY OF JESUS, absolutely without 
obligation. The regular price of this record 
is $1.94 plus postage. Why do we make 
this offer? To introduce you to the Catholic 
Children’s Record Club, and its recordings 
of the Biblical STORY OF JESUS, plus essen- 
tiel prayers of the Church. There are 12 





Yet we ask you to accept this record with 
our compliments! All we require is that you 
send us ten cents—more as evidence of your 
good faith than anything else. The ten cents 
will barely cover the mailing cost—and the 
Tecord you will receive is worth $1.94. 


* This First Record ts Yours To Keep 
You may keep and enjoy this gift record 
without further obligation. You will find 
deep comfort and pleasure in it; from it 
your children will gain a new and keener 
insight into the meaning of Catholicism. 
The remaining eleven records in the series 
wil be sent to you—one every two weeks. 
Our inexpensive, easy-payment plan is ex- 
plained later in this announcement. How- 
ever, if you want no further records to be 
sent, just drop us a postcard saying so, and 
you will have no further obligation. The 
matter will end right there. 


OF} nc Canes Crores 


Francis Archbishop of 
ab LY FF 
—— “ The approves 


Offer Limited to One Applicant Per Family—Must Be in U.S., U.S. Possession or Canada 


December, 1949 


3. on the Other Side, THE 
FIRST TWO ESSENTIAL 
PRAYERS—"The Sign of the 
Cross” and “The Lord's 
Prayer”. 
















The Beautiful Christmas Story 
Against a musical background, in clear and 
simple language, your first record tells the 
beautiful Christmas story of “The Nativi- 
ty”, according to Luke. Gabriel speaks 
from the heavens... Mary and Joseph take 
the long journey to Bethlehem... Celestial 
music heralds the BIRTH OF OUR LORD, 
as the shepherds and the Magi and animals 
kneel in adoration. 


Instead of simply reading the STORY OF 
JESUS, your children live it, experience it, 
through these records. They actually hear 
Herod speak his vengeful commands... the 
hurried plans for the journey ...the journey 
itself...all made dramatically and signifi- 
cantly alive by voice, sound and music. 
They live the story of the boy Jesus in the 
Temple—and comprehend His youthful wis- 
dom and grace. They mature with Him— 
as He calls the Twelve Apostles who share 
His mortal life, and majestically speaks the 
Sermon on the Mount. This is the full- 
length story of Jesus Christ—from His 
glorious birth on through His triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, and His final earthly 
tribulations. 


Children understand the meaning of the 
Last Supper, Gethsemane, the Condemna- 
tion, the Resurrection and Ascension—when 
they hear it in simple story form on these 
records. 


Every Catholic Child Should Have 
This Album 

No other gift—no toy—can mean as much 
to your children as the complete set of 
recordings, THE STORY OF JESUS. It 
will increase their love of religion, enrich 
their lives, deepen their faith. No Catholic 
child should be deprived of the priceless 
advantage of owning and enjoying this 
entire album. That is why we have arranged 
this low-cost, easy-to-pay plan. 

Record #1 will be mailed to you immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the coupon below. Two 
weeks later, unless you notify us to cancel 


Record #1. 


WY 


p—— 
—_ 
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oF 


anv further records, Record #2 will be sent iV 
/1\\ 


GOLD EMBOSSED ALBUM OFFER IS INCLUDED 
You will store your records in @ strikingly beovtiful 
Cerdinal Red album—e sturdy, handsome 12-pectet 
i en eres small postage costs. 
can lest @ lifetime. Leora hew to get thie gorgeous 
album without extre cost Full deteily will accompeny 


\ 


<< . 





ALL WE ASK IS 10c TO COVER MAILING 
COSTS. THE NON-BREAKABLE RECORDING 
1S YOURS TO KEEP WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 


you. And so on—one record every two weeks 
—until the entire 12-record album—the com- 
plete STORY OF JESUS, together with 
all essential prayers and hymns—has been 
sent. 


You Pay Nothing in Advance 
Through our pay-as-you-go plan, every 
Catholic family, regardless of its circum- 
stances, can afford these inspiring records. 
You receive one record every two weeks. 
But you make no advance payment; with 
each record we enclose a bill which you 
pay within 5 days after receiving it. This 
plan of paying once every two weeks puts 
no strain on any pocketbook. What do these 
records cost? That’s the biggest surprise 
of all. These records are specially recorded 
exclusively for the Catholic Children’s 
Record Club, and you pay only $1.94 for 
each record, plus a few cents for postage. 


In spite of this low cost, each record plays 
full length on both sides and is made of 
non-breakable Vinylite. It cannot be broken < 
by dropping or damaged by careless hand- j sh 
ling. It lasts almost forever, without noisy ; ae Geigs 
surface scratch or hiss. REMEMBER, gph Ri P 
THIS RECORD CANNOT BE BOUGHT " 
IN ANY STORE. 


Accopt This Generous Offer Today! 


Naturally, we must limit the number of 
these expensive gift reco we can send 
out. So act quickly—don’t be left out. Make 
sure your children are among those who re- 
ceive this valuable, inspiring phonograp! 
enclose 10¢ 




























record. Fill in the coupon — 10¢ - 
mail it in today! 
CATHOLIC CHEDREN’S RECORD CLUB, INC. 
DESK 2131 ; 
P.O. BOX 333, TUCKANOE stanton =“ ts 
TUCKANOE, MEW YORK 





FREE RESERVATION COUPON 


CATHOLIC CHULDREN'S RECORD CLUB, INC. DESK Z131 
?.0. BOX 333, TUCKANOE STATION, TUCKANOE, NEW YORK 


~ I enclose 10c in coin or stamps, for which please send me 
Y Record f1—THE STORY OF JESUS and FIRST TWO 
ESSENTIAL CATHOLIC PRAYERS. Also, reserve for 

me the balance of 11 recordings to complete the entire set. 


If I decide to cancel the above reservation after hearing 


Record f1, I will write saying so and I will be under 
no further obligation. Otherwise you may send me one 





—- 4 Address 
City, Zone & State 

















Across the US: and overseas... 
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Seana 


Ht : we rrALY 


FOR HOLY YEAR 


TWA is the only scheduled U. S. airline 
offering direct service to ROME 


Your dream of an inspiring pilgrimage to Rome and the shrines 
of Europe can quickly come true when you fly TWA. Rome is 
only 2014 hours away from the U. S. by dependable 300-mph 
TWA Skyliners. Go now, while plenty of seats are available 
both ways. 


BIG FARE SAVINGS THROUGH APRIL 


The new, special reduced round-trip fares from the U.S. save 
you up to $225 over the old round-trip fares! And you can 
stay as long as 60 days! 


TWA HOLY YEAR TOURS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


TWA has arranged with leading tour operators for a series of 
attractive all-expense itineraries. You can enjoy a 14-day tour 
featuring Rome, Marseilles, Lourdes and Paris for as low as 
$751 from New York. (Based on TWA special reduced fares.) 


Itineraries which also include Lisbon, Fatima, Madrid, Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Milan, Lucerne, Montreux, Geneva, Nice and 
Paris are available at slightly higher rates. Each tour of two or 
more passengers can be started on any day. 


Your travel agent will help. He'll arrange for TWA tickets, accom- 
modations, and advise you on passports, currency, etc., all at no 
charge to you. See him today, or call your nearest TWA ticket office. 


Trans World Airline 
Dept. S., 60 E. 42nd Street 
New York City 17, New York 


you can depend on 


Year pilgrimage literature. Thank you. 


H Name 









Dear Sirs: Please send to me your free TWA Holy 





Street 








TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S. A.- EUROPE -AFRICA-ASIA 
4 


City. Zone. State. 














However, I am concerned about the 
movie reviews praising Fredric March 
Orson Welles instead of starting an all-oy 
campaign against such people. 

If alt people would think less of their 
pleasures and boycott Reds and Parly 
Pinks, we would hurt them where it hurts 
the most—in their pocketbooks. In this 
way, they would not have the funds 4 
pour into the coffers of these CP. y. 
ganizations. 

I know my family, for one, will not 


| to any movie that has even a light Pini 
| playing in it. We are trying to get oy 


friends to join us and have had quit , 
bit of success, but there are always som 
who say: “Well, it’s a good movie.” 

(Mrs.) Ereen Witsoy 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I was so distressed to read “Red Fron 
in Radio” in a magazine of such high 
caliber as Tue Sion. I do not like artic; 
that the author is afraid to have his nan 
attached to. Not that it is really necessary, 
because I am quite sure I know who wrot 
it. Why besmirch these names? Many of 
those who appear do more good for hw. 
manity than this author could _possibh 
imagine. 

I could go on and on and name alw 
many liberals who are no longer on th 
radio, but what’s the use. With the preju- 
dice existing in some circles among w, 
from past experience I have found it uw 
terly futile. 

It is difficult for me to believe Bul 
Ives, who gives pleasure of such a sweet 
and wholesome kind to the whole work 
and who did so much for the troops during 
the war, is anything other than a mos 
loyal American from my state of Illinois 

(Mrs.) ELLEN SANnsorN 
East Orange, N. J. 


Lucile Hasley 


Epitors or Tue SIGN: 

I write hurriedly in the hope of reaching 
you and Lucile Hasley before she reads 
any more of those criticisms and become 
discouraged—the loss would be too great! 

Any offense that was taken could only, ! 
feel, have sprung from within some @ 
those very (in the strict sense of th 
term) exclusive circles, from which only 4 
benign and condescending tolerance e& 
tends to those good, simple, Christlike 
souls who unfortunately are among the 
“uninvited.” No resentment could evel 
spring from the average reader who could 
probably more clearly perceive that th 
true point of her fine article “Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush” was not neg 


| tive but positive. 


Every society is formed with a very 
definite end or purpose for its existence 
and is equipped with means (laws, rules, 
benefits, etc.) to facilitate the achievement 
of that end. When then one society exist, 
equipped with Divine ways and meafs, 
it is not hard to explain the exaltation o 
others whose end is supposedly coextensive 
with the first but works on human laws. 

Let’s occasionally pay a little bit 
homage to those hardworking souls whow 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


Capitalism Canonized? 


capitalism indicates a belief that the Church 

has in some way canonized our American sys- 
tem of “free enterprise.” 

Nothing is further from the truth. In fact, there 
are passages in papal declarations that quite 
patently excoriate our American capitalist system. 
Pope Pius XI declared: “Not only is wealth con- 
centrated in our times, but an immense power and 
despotic economic dictatorship is consolidated in 
the hands of a few, who often are not the owners 
but only the trustees and managing directors of 
invested funds which they administer according to 
their own arbitrary will and pleasure.” 

Where could this condemnation apply more 
aptly than in America, where 113 corporations 
own 46 per cent of all corporate assets, and eight- 
tenths of one per cent of the employers employ 
52 per cent of the workers? 

This does not mean that everything in capitalism 
is evil, nor that it is on a level with Communism 
and Fascism. But it certainly does mean that it 
is not the papal concept of a just economic order. 

American free enterprise is the great rallying 
cry for our political orators and Fourth of July 
speakers. But there can and should be no free- 
dom—for enterprise or anything else—from due 
regulation nor from the moral obligation to con- 
sider the common good. 

In fact, how free is our American enterprise 
when wages, profits, and prices are largely de- 
termined by the selfish decisions of monopolies, 
trade associations, giant corporations, and power- 
ful labor unions? What freedom is there for the 
little fellow who has to buy artificially high-priced 
products for himself and his family? 

Neither is our economic system democratic, in 
spite of the fact that stock in large corporations 
is distributed among thousands of stockholders. 
Dominant ownership in most large corporations is 
in the hands of small groups, and there is an al- 
most complete divorce between ownership and 
management. 

Nor has our free enterprise system brought the 
millennium described in such roseate hues by 
NAM and Chamber of Commerce orators. In a 


| es reaction of some Catholics to criticism of 


country of tremendous wealth and almost unlim- 
ited natural resources, we are still plagued by 
poverty and insecurity. The majority of American 
workers do not receive what the Popes consider 
a living wage. Last year, 53 per cent of Amer- 
ican families earned less than $3,000 a year, 30 
per cent less than $2,000, and 12 per cent less 
than $1,000. 

Collective bargaining has given the organized 
worker a power at least equal to that of manage- 
ment. But instead of co-operation, there is con- 
stant danger of conflict between giant unions and 
mammoth corporations, resulting in a threat of 
paralysis to our national economy. And agreement 
between the two is sometimes almost as great an 
evil. Benefits to the worker are not paid out of 
profits, but by increased prices charged to the in- 
nocent and helpless consumer. Organized labor 
gets higher wages, corporate industry registers 
higher profitt—and Mr. John Q. Public and his 
family are bled to pay the costs. 


the wage-price-profit equation. No single 

element or agency should have the power to 
determine the relation of these factors—neither 
unions, nor management, nor government. The 
industry council, advocated in papal teachings, 
can determine this equation justly, for in the in- 
dustry council all the interested parties work to- 
gether to adjust the relationship between these 
determining factors of our economic life. Once 
this wage-price-profit equation is determined for 
particular industries, a national council can de- 
termine it for our entire economy. 

Call it naive if you will. But this vocational 
group, or industry council, as it is called—and not 
capitalism or free enterprise—is the papal pro- 
posal for a just economic order. It won’t come at 
once—-if at all. But at least we should be working 
patiently and prayerfully for its realization. 


Lath, Uabeh * at 


I CONOMIC justice must be based squarely on 
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FRICHTS? UDMA! 





The notorious Civil Rights Congress put up bail for 
the eleven convicted Communists. To stop these Reds, 
we should insist on passage of adequate legislation. 






Acme photos 
A united Germany is far distant. While the Bonn Govern- 
ment tries to build a democracy, Communism spreads in 











the East. Above, German youth at a Red monument. 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


Tue stable was not made of chrome and the shepherds wore 
no mink. The little town of Bethlehem was busy about 
many things and its inn had no room. The splendor of 
Jerusalem and the gorgeous 
pomp of Rome lay far away. 
But in that little cave there 
was more of wealth and 
splendor than all the universe 
could boast. For in a manger was lying the newborn Son 
of God. It was as though eternity had merged with time, as 
though infinity had found a shelter, as though omnipotence 
had found a master. For the eternal, infinite, almighty God 
had become a human child. On this first Christmas night 
He was holding court in a stable. And all who came to pay 
Him homage went away with a gift more precious by far 
than any they brought—the gift of peace in their hearts. 
On this Christmas of 1949, the Editors and Staff of THe 
Sicn wish to all our friends and writers and readers this same 
gift, the gift of peace of heart. And that is the finest as well 
as the first Christmas greeting ever made: “Peace on earth 
to men of good will.” And we wish it again to one and all. 


A Wish for 
Christmas 1919 


For over a hundred years, the United States Government 
has applied a diplomatic principle which needs a few extra 
turns to tighten up for present use. This principle defines 
the kind of government with 
which we will do official busi- 
ness. For over a_ century, 
when the army of a Latin- 
American republic chased a 
the border, or a batch of impetuous 
politicians moved into a capitol without the formality of 
an election, the United States Government asked three ques- 
tions: Are you actually in control of the machinery of the 
state? Do you have the support of the people? Can and will 
you fulfill the international responsibilities of a sovereign 
state? On the answer to those questions rested the official 
credit of the new government. 

The Latin-American revolutionary was a forthright fellow. 
He organized his junto at an elegant suburban hacienda, 
with a group of immaculate-looking mustachioed friends. 
He executed his plans with guns and brass bands. And he 
took over the state just as hundreds of others did, in a land 
where revolution was as normal an event as a fiesta. Not 
being an ideologist, he had no notion of changing the basic 
social structure of human life. He just wanted to inject into 
the business of government new faces and new pocketbooks 
—notably his own. It was almost axiomatic that he would 
live up to the promise of his beginning. His first acts of 
office would be the tip-off for all the others. The United 
States Government could make an immediate deal with him 
without anticipating any great need to revise it later on. 

But the Communists are different. Their strategy is a 
system of graduated oppression. They begin with a mild 
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New Rules for Inter- 
national Friendship 
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Harris & E: 
Prime Min. Nehru of India on recent visit to US. He 
refused to join anti-Red bloc and may recognize the 
new Red China. Have we showered praise on an enemy? 








5 Wide Pork 
The State Dept. may justify its work by a “White Paper,” 
but all Asia is going Red just the same. Notice how 
close the Reds are to India, the Philippines, and Japan. 


A 
through maneuvers as ‘the 

Tito-Stalin feud gets hotter. The world is sitting on a 

powder keg, and we should double our prayers for peace. 


Above, Yugoslav Army goes 











program of socialization, during which period ¢ 
through the diplomatic deals necessary to make them of. 
ficially respectable throughout the world. Then they 
ceed to strip the public of its human rights until it is naked 
and enslaved. While this transformation is taking place, and 
after it has taken place, the decent world sits stunned and 
helpless. Its hands are tied by diplomatic commitments, 

Our policy of diplomatic recognition should be reform. 
ulated to meet the Communist strategy. Any governmen 
which may be subject to Communist domination should 
made to serve a long probation before it is recognized—go 
matter how profusely American commercial interests may 
drool over trade advantages. Wait and see what the govern. 
ment does about civil rights and the Moscow party line. Give 
its people time to size up the situation and an Opportunity 
to say what they think in free elections. Demand free x. 
cess to the country so that democratic processes can be gu. 
veyed and reported on. Make continuance of diplomatic 
relations contingent upon the existence ‘of a minimum 
standard of civil liberty. 

We have seen what our old policy of recognition ha 
meant in the case of Czecho-Slovakia and in the case of i 
carbon copies—Poland, Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria. 

Now Communist China is up for consideration. We hope 
our top policy makers will get an attack of conscience, or 
common sense, or whatever else may be needed to fit the 
old policy with a few new dentures. 


@w June 6, in New York, the Public Education Association 
issued a very interesting report. It estimated that 81.43 per 
cent of the children availing themselves of released time 
for religious instruction are 
Catholics, 13.36 per cent are 
Protestants, and 5.18 per cent 
are Jews. With grim amuse 
ment, we notice that this 
particular balance of attendance permits the PEA to recom 
mend that released time be abolished. Without any amuse 
ment, however, we notice that Protestant children are not 
getting religious instruction at released time classes. 

On October 19, at the Protestant Conference on Child 
Welfare in Columbus, Ohio, Protestant churches were recom- 
mended not to establish private and parochial schools on 
elementary and secondary school levels. Here we have 
Protestants blocking to their children another source of 
religious instruction. 

This leaves the Sunday school as the last straw for the 
earnest Protestant to grasp at. But here is the story of 
Sunday school instruction in New York as exemplified among 
the Presbyterians. On October 19, the Presbyterian Synod 
of New York, in its annual meeting, divulged these facts: 
The total membership of the Presbyterian Church in New 
York is 269,776. From 1925 to 1949 its membership increased 
by 28,731. During the same period its Sunday school at 
tendance diminished by 46,635. We can think of no reason 
for suspecting that the Presbyterians are an isolated case. 

Adding up, we get these cold facts: Protestants are not 
receiving adequate religious instruction in Sunday school. 
They do not want it in weekday released time classes. And 
they do not want it in either private or parochial schools. 

A rather plausible explanation has been suggested— 
namely that Protestants have no religious doctrine to teach. 
Justification by faith alone was originally a cardinal tenet 
of the Protestant confession. The average Protestant nows 
days believes in justification by good works alone, with good 
works narrowed to mean currently approved citizenship. 
Private interpretation of the inspired Scriptures was another 
cornerstone of the Protestant faith. In 1949, the typical 
Protestant believes in the noninspiration of the Scriptures 
and does not bother to read them to discover what message 
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Religious Instruction 
For Protestants 
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he should interpret from them. The Protestant churches have 
no set doctrine to teach about the morality of divorce or 

rital sex indulgence or gambling, as instanced on a 
large scale by stock market operations or commercial buying. 
They are very definite about a paltry thing like Bingo, 
though. 

But while Protestant leaders have no urgent religious 
message, they are, at the moment, devoured by an incan- 
descent fervor for political doctrine. This doctrine is to the 
eflect that Protestants must find a way of fighting against 
everything the Catholic Church is for, and of fighting for 
everything the Catholic Church is against. Judging from 
their public utterances, they consider it less important that 
their people believe Christ was divine, than that they bé- 
lieve that the Catholic Church is conspiring to take their 
civil liberties away from them. Protestants must get the im- 
pression that it is not as important for a Protestant to save 
his soul as it is for him to support an anti-Catholic Political 
Action Committee. 

Perhaps this is why 100,000 of them become Catholics 
every year. 


Ix all the welter of opinion on pensions, one of the most 
amazing features has been the readiness of the American 
Federation of Labor, countless spokesmen from the tent of 
management, and even so 
solemn a voice as the edi- 
torial page of the New York 
Times to favor government 
payment of pensions in pref- 
erence to industrial shouldering of the cost. When one con- 
siders their relentless antipathy to the so-called Welfare 
State, such thinking seems at least mildly topsy-turvy. For 
to hold that government should undertake responsibility for 
all pensions is to invite government into a domain that 
properly belongs to industry's owners, managers, and 
workers. To be sure, government must extend social security 
to the millions of Americans covered by no pension system 
whatsoever, and this alone is a sizable job. But it still re- 
mains a fact that the primary responsibility for the ob- 
solescence of industrial workers lies with the industry 
wherein the workers have grown old. 

The fundamental pension problem is not the issue of 
contributory or noncontributory plans which provoked the 
senseless strike in steel. It is whether industry, management 
as well as labor, will fulfill its duty or surrender further to 
total government. Unfortunately, this really important ques- 
tion has strayed into the shadows while the spotlight has 
been glued to the big debai: of contributory vs. noncon- 
tributory. And incidentally, with all the light not much has 
been seen of the most important reason of all why such a 
savage fight has been put up for contributory pension plans: 
they are a checkmate on union prospects of returning next 
year with even larger demands for security, as John L. Lewis 
has done this year with the mine operators. For if workers 
have to contribute three or four cents an hour toward the 
retirement fund, their leaders are not going to find it easy 
to put over increased pension demands which will mean 
raising the deduction from the workers’ paychecks to five 
or six cents an hour. There is no such brake on union de- 
mands when the company must shoulder the whole cost. 
Unfortunately, this fear of lack of union responsibility is 
not groundless. 

But it is precisely here that a splendid opportunity for 
employer leadership obtains. Labor has had far too much 
reason to distrust business leadership. It is time to dispel 
that distrust. It is time for industry to face the mathematical 
fact that 7.7 per cent of our population is now over sixty-five 
years old and that by 1980 it is estimated 12 per cent will 
be in the “old-age” bracket. The further and correlative fact 
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Who Should Pay 
for Pensions ? 
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The slogan on Holy Year posters should be the object of 
our prayers: ““May this Holy Year be for the human family 
the harbinger of a new era of peace and prosperity... .” 








Acme photoes 
The recent service row evoked this disgusted look from 
Defense Sec. Louis Johnson. Americans know the value 
of teamwork. About time the military realized it too. 








Wide World 


Generalissimo Franco embraces Premier of Portugal, Dr. 
Salazar. Tito gets loans and aid, but Franco who saved 
Spain from Communism gets only shouts of “Fascist.” 





In Toyko, as in America, housewives complain about 
high cost of food. Too bad, but prices will stay high here 
——Congress passed another farmers’ price support bill. 





Acme photos 


y 
for two days during “Peace Day” celebrations. As usual, 


the traffic was moving one way—from East to West. 


Russians lifted frontier guards in Soviet Zone of 
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for industry to face is the simple fact of justice that at least 
as much foresight should be taken to fund the retirement of 
human beings as is now taken to replace worn-out ma. 
chinery. The final fact for business leadership to face un. 
flinchingly is that the provision for workers belongs to 
business, not to government. As the American bishops put 
it away back in 1919 when they recommended that govern. 
ment see to it that comprehensive provision be made against 
illness, invalidity, unemployment, and old age: “So far as 
possible the insurance fund should be raised by a levy on 
industry, as is now the case with accident compensation. The 
industry in which a man is employed should provide him 
with all that is necessary to meet all the needs of his entire 
life. Any contribution to the insurance fund from the general 
revenues of the state should be only slight and temporary.” 

It would be naive to think sound pension planning will 
be easy or universally adequate. It would be equally un- 
realistic for any concern to capitulate to union demands be. 
yond its ability to pay. But “capitulation” is a word that 
can be banished from trade-union terminology in favor of 
“co-operation” if industrial leadership can rise to the big. 
ness of its duty and seize its opportunity to lead by establish. 
ing sound and attractive pension plans whereby both busi- 
ness and worker will profit. “If, however, employers prove 
unequal to the challenge,” Fortune soberly warned last 
month, “the drive for security, of which pensions are a part, 
will lead down into the pit of monopoly government, from 
which there seems to be no return.” 


Murine the last war, the United States, giving lip service 
to morality, stubbornly clung to the fiction that ours was 
precision bombing with military objectives for target. But 
long before the war was over, 
we stopped criticizing Britain 
for area or saturation bomb- 
ing and gave silent consent 
to our own blasting of cities. 
And when the names Hiroshima and Nagasaki became by- 
words in the lexicon of devastation, scarcely a ripple of 
protest was heard. No longer did American Christians talk 
of the justification or lack of justification in bombing 
civilians. Evidently, to the American conscience so right is 
this modern conception of morality in warfare that instead 
of shocking it is calmly taken for granted. We have come 
a long way from the days when the slaughter of non- 
combatants revolted civilized codes of morals. 

We have come such a long way that now we accept 
guidance in morality from generals and atomic scientists. 
Witness just two texts of our times: “A great case has been 
made for the moral wrong of mass bombing. . . . As far as 
I am concerned war itself is immoral. . . . I might suggest 
that if our attacks are only in retaliation for an attack made 
upon us, the American people may feel that strategic bomb- 
ing is both militarily and morally justified.”"—General Omar 
Bradley. And: “It is erroneous to consider it immoral to 
drop a bomb that will kill civilians.”—General Leslie Grove. 

The sad part about it all is not so much that the military 
or the atomic scientists should proclaim these things, but 
that the press and the radio and the other sources of com- 
munication should have registered so little reaction from the 
forces of public opinion. Can it be that the American people 
have cast aside one of the greatest triumphs of international 
law, the distinction between combatants and noncombatants? 
Yet even if this be so, the natural law still demands the dis- 
tinction, still demands that combatants never directly attack 
noncombatants. This is what Americans must consider 
when our military, with cool calculation, in times of 
peace and apart from the heat of war, pronounces it quite 
moral to atom bomb a civilian population and reduce its 
cities to radio-active rubble. 


American Policy 
on Bombing 
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“A NATIONAL Jewish Palestine,” 
Professor Morris R. Cohen once 
said, “must necessarily mean a_ state 
founded on a peculiar race, a tribal 
religion, and a belief in a 
peculiar soil. The famous phil- 
osopher added, “Zionists have no con- 
fidence that with complete toleration 
and full freedom Judaism can hold its 
own in the open field.” To the dismay 
of its American wellwishers, the new 
state of Israel shows unmistakable signs 
of following the pattern predicted by 
Dr. Cohen. 

When the unnecessary struggle be- 
tween Arab and Jew which blighted 
the Holy Land last year was over, 
friends of the Jewish state were sure 
that Premier Ben-Gurion and President 
Weizmann would use their victory 
wisely and, mindful of the responsibil- 
ities imposed upon them by the unique 
status of the Holy Land, exert every 
effort to carry out a policy of tolera- 
tion and justice. Instead the Israeli 
authorities have abdicated in favor of 
orthodox religious fanatics and _politi- 
cal extremists. They have forgotten the 
grievous situation of their fellow Jews 
under German domination, which 
evoked the sympathy of all decent peo- 
ple, and are treating the Arab dis- 
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An Ardb Christian girl looks on Bethlehem, which t 
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he Jews claim 


placed persons in brutal fashion. At 
the same time they have forgotten the 
special position the Holy Land, and 
particularly the Holy Places, occupies 
in the minds of Christians 
pledges, have en- 
trenched themselves in Jerusalem and 
are now broadcasting to the world that 
they will not permit internationaliza- 
tion of a city sacred to Christian, Jew, 
and Moslem alike. 

At first it could be argued that Israel 
was in flux, that passing injustices were 
bound to occur but would be corrected 
as the country turned from the chaos 
of war to the peaceful task of building 
a new Now, however, more 
than a year after the establishment of 
Israel's independence, not only do in- 
justices to the Arabs and Christians 
still remain, but the Israelis themselves 
are subjected to the intolerant whims 
of a fanatical rabbinate, supervising 
many of their courts and all of their 
customs and composed of men who are 
divorced from the realities of the demo- 
cratic process of government and rely 
on archaic law, formulated more than 
two thousand years ago, to settle mod- 
ern-day issues. 

Rabbinical courts have asserted their 
right of jurisdiction over all matters 


hearts and 


and, despite theit 


society. 


With scant heed for the 
rights or the wishes of the 
rest of the world, the 

new Jewish nation has set up 
a system of political and 
religious fanaticism, even 
claims the Holy Places 





by 
LEONARD SCHWEITZER 


concerning personal status, and that 
right has been upheld by the govern- 
ment. The situation has led to court 
decisions which are ridiculously anoma- 
lous by Western standards. Thus, re- 
cently, a young and childless widow 
fell in love and, as was her right, de- 
cided to remarry. A rabbinical court 
ruled that under ancient Jewish law 
she could not do so until her dead 
husband’s brother, an infant, reached 
manhood (the age of thirteen by rab- 
binical custom) and either married her 
himself or permitted her to wed her 
fiancé. If the boy does not choose to 
marry his sister-in-law, he can only re- 
lease her by subjecting himself to an 
unspeakable ceremony. Talmudic law 
counts women as nothing and _ insists 
that a childless widow must marry her 
husband’s surviving brother and name 
her first-born son after her dead hus- 
band. Presumably, this unfortunate 
woman must marry her child brother- 
in-law if he insists. At any rate she 
cannot marry the man of her choice if 
the boy refuses. 

As a writer in a recent issue of the 
American-Jewish magazine Commen- 
tary puts it, “A woman under (Israel's) 
present statutes is technically as much 
a chattel as in Biblical times.” Out- 
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siders might deplore but could hardly 
object to such retrogressive standards of 
social and political behavior if the only 
victims were Jews of the orthodox faith 
who had voluntarily chosen to turn 
back the tlock. But it must be remem- 
bered that among the citizens of Israel 
are Christians and Moslems as well as 
nonorthodox Jews; yet all these people 
are placed under the caprices of a law 
code imposed by a small minority of 
the total population and reflecting the 
mores of the pre-Christian era. 

Lest it be thought that too much 
emphasis has been placed on an iso- 
lated incident, here are a few other 
examples of religious intolerance and 
fanaticism in Israel. Children whose 
parents were not married by an ortho- 
dox rabbi are branded with the stigma 
of illegitimacy. It is argued that few 
such tragedies can occur, however, since 


only orthodox rabbis are permitted to ~ 


perform marriage ceremonies. The pos- 
sible moral consequences of such a re- 
striction are completely ignored. 

\lthough the rabbinate is extremely 
selective in licensing the right to per- 
form marriages, it is not very fussy 
about their quality. Plural marriages 
are permitted in Israel because “the 
rorah does not forbid polygamy.” 
These remarkable ‘words were uttered 
in the Israeli Parliament by Zecharia 
Gluska. Mr. Gluska was participating 
in a debate over the granting of an 
additional $15.00 each month for each 
extra’ wife to members of Parliament 
with more than one spouse. Mr. Gluska 
won his point. 

Observance of the Jewish Sabbath is 
carried to such a fanatical extreme 
that not even urgently necessary public 
business or action in the event of an 
emergency is tolerated on that day. 
Shiploads of weary immigrants arriving 
on a Friday evening were kept from 
landing until the following Sunday. 
\ttempts have even been made by or- 
thodox believers to stop the fire de- 
partment from putting out blazes be- 
tween Friday and Saturday evening. 
Most public transportation systems shut 
down during the Sabbath. 


HILDREN of immigrants are sub- 

jected to compulsory circumcision. 
Last Passover the Israeli post office with- 
held delivery of food parcels arriving 
from the United States for an entire week 
for fear that the country be contami- 
nated by foods not permitted during 
that religious observance. Jews may not 
eat pork; lest they be tempted the rab- 
binate has decreed the slaughter of all 
pigs in the country. No provision is 
made for a food supply suitable for the 
tastes and needs of the non-Jewish or, 
indeed, the nonorthodox Jewish popu- 
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lation, although it has been estimated 
that only a scant 13 per cent of Israeli 
Jews are orthodox. 

The Jewish Chronicle, organ of Brit- 
ish Jewry, reports that Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, famed former conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, was 
banned from entering Israel to conduct 
a concert of the Tel Aviv Symphony 
Orchestra because he was converted 
from Judaism to Christianity as a child. 
President Weizmann, an old friend of 
Mr. Koussevitzky, had to apply con- 
siderable pressure before the ban was 
lifted. 

These restrictions on the personal 
liberty of the Israeli people are not re- 
ported in an attitude of disrespect for 
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Not Loeal Color 


A During the war, Louis 
Mountbatten conducted an in- 
spection tour of his command, 
the China-Burma-India theater. 
At one of the outposts he 
stopped to talk to a colored 
soldier. 

“Are you Indo - Chinese?” 
asked Lord Louis. 

“No, suh!” the soldier replied. 
“Ah’s outdo’ Alabaman.” 
—American LegionMagazine 











alien customs or to evoke amusement, 
but to call attention to the unfortunate 
situation which places a great part of 
the Holy City of Jerusalem under the 
jurisdiction of a government which not 
only permits such fanatical excesses but 
seems helpless, if not unwilling, to stop 
them. If the orthodox rabbinate has 
little respect for the rights of the 
majority of dissident Jews, it cannot be 
expected to cherish the right of Chris- 
tians to free access to the Holy Places 
nor the Christian right to maintain the 
churches and monuments made sacred 
by the presence of Jesus almost two 
thousand years ago. 

Jewish writers who deplore the fan- 
aticism evolving in Palestine have 
warned that the orthodox rabbinate in- 
tends to reach out for more power 
until it has developed “a state in which 
the laws of Moses and of the Shulchan 
Aruch, as well as the legal dicta found 
in the responsa and halakic writings of 
the great rabbis, would determine the 





ways of men in business, domestic, ang 
all other affairs of life. It does not 
contemplate the free, legislative cq. 
ation of law by a body of representa. 
tives chosen by the people.” The quo- 
tation is again from Commentary and 
is taken from an article entitled “4 
Plea for Religious Freedom in Israe}” 
by Dr. Milton R. Konvitz of Cornell 
University. 


ERHAPS an even more serious dap. 
ger to Christian rights in a land ruled 
by anachronistic law is one observed 
by a friend of Israel, Arthur Koestler, 
whose book on Palestine, Promise ang 
Fulfillment, was published recently, Mr. 
Koestler was on the spot during the 
1948 fighting, and he witnessed with 
great sympathy the foundations of the 
Jewish state. Yet he reported in a series 
of articles, published at the time by 
the New York Herald Tribune, tha 
hardly a voice in Israel was lifted 
against such symptomatic abuses as the 
ritual slaughter of meat animals under 
conditions of the greatest cruelty. “I 
can be said without exaggeration,” Mr, 
Koestler wrote on October 12, 1948, 
“that if the orthodox party had its way 
the State of Israel would regress to the 
conditions of life before the fall of 
Jerusalem in the first century A. D.” 
Although the more temperate Israelis 
recognize this condition, nevertheless, 
partly for political and partly for psy- 
chological reasons, they have permitted 
the fanatics to wield an influence in 
Israeli councils far beyond the point to 
which their numbers alone would en- 
title them. The chief political factor is 
the inability of Premier Ben-Gurion's 
Mapai Socialist Party to govern with- 
out a coalition with the Mizrachi, or 
orthodox political bloc. Many evi- 
dences of official intolerance are simply 
the price Mapai pays for the support 
of the Mizrachi parliamentary delega- 
tion. But the deeper reason is psycho 
logical. Many Israelis were themselves 
once the victims of persecution. It is a 
human fault to lash out blindly in un 
reasoning vengeance, forgetting Christ's 
admonition to turn the other cheek. 
As proof of his claims Mr. Koestler 
mentions that the Hebrew University 
had taken no steps to organize a medi- 
cal faculty, because the orthodox clergy 
objected to such a modern innovation. 
On the other hand he disclosed that a 
Talmudic seminary existed in Jerusa- 
lem “where the rites of animal sacrifices 
are studied in great earnestness and 
secrecy in the hope that the Solomonic 
temple will soon be rebuilt on its 
ancient site.” 
The Israeli Government shows itself 
too amenable to the other ambitions 
of such misguided people for the Chris 
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tion world to accept its pledges on the 
Holy Places without their positive im- 
plementation through internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

At present an uneasy truce divides 
erusalem. The Arab Legion of King 
Abdullah, ruler of Hashemite Jordan, 
controls the Old City where the Holy 
Sepulcher and most of the other hal- 
jowed places are located, and Israeli 
authorities occupy the New City. The 
United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion has suggested that both sides re- 
main where they are, with the right to 
regulate their own municipal functions, 
but with the entire city of Jerusalem 
placed under an international regime. 
Under this plan both the Arab and 
Jewish municipalities would be respon- 
sible to an international authority 
whose jurisdiction would be supreme 
over the Holy Places, including Beth- 
lehem, city of the Nativity. 

The UN plan coincides with the plea 
of Pope Pius XII issued to the world 
in two encyclicals, In Miultiplicibus, 
ised October 24 of last year, and Re- 
demptoris Nostri, issued on April 15 of 
this year. Besides calling for Jerusa- 
internationalization, the Holy 
Father asks for guarantees of freedom 
of education and worship for religious 
institutions and freedom of 
the Holy Places for Catholic pilgrims. 
This point is particularly important 
for the coming Holy Year, when many 


lem’s 


access to 


of the faithful will want to visit the 
native land of the Redeemer. 
“It would certainly be most appro- 


priate,” the Holy Father declared, “that 
Jerusalem and its environs, where the 
venerable monuments of the life and 
death of the Divine Redeemer are pre- 
served, should be given a status under 


international law which would be de- 
signed and effective to protect these 
sacred relics.” 

Surely the Pope's suggestion is a 


sensible and just solution which assures 
protection to the sacred Christian 
monuments without the interfer- 
ence in the development of either 
Israel or Arab Palestine. Surely the 
Christian world, whose stake in the 
Holy Land, although spiritual, not 
temporal, is no less great than the stake 
of cither Jews or Moslems, is entitled 
to guard the Tomb of its Saviour from 
profanation. 

Yet this suggestion of the Pope, like 
its counterpart from the UN, is abso- 
lutely rejected by the Israeli Govern- 
ment, which offers in its place a 
promise that the Holy Places will be 
respected and access to them permitted. 

Christians may be forgiven if they 
worry over the fate of their institutions 
in Jerusalem under Israeli and Arab 
rule when it is remembered how many 
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least 


of these churches and hospitals were 
mishandled during the fighting in 1948. 
Here is a partial list of the institutions 
used as bases or strong points by the 
Israeli Army, of course without per- 
mission of their legal guardians, and as 
a result completely or partly wrecked: 
the Greek Orthodox Convent of St. 
George, the Armenian Orthodox Con- 
vent, the Hospice of Notre Dame de 
France, Convent of the Redemptionist 
Sisters, the French Hospital, the Italian 


Hospital, the Apostolic Delegation’s 


Building, the Monastery of the German 
Benedictine Fathers, the English School 
of Mount Zion, and the Greek Ortho- 
dox Convent of St. John. Nor was the 


orgy of 


Arab side blameless in this 





Arab refugees, driven from their 
homes, the future still uncertain 


devastated 
as well Jewish synagogues and Moham- 


senseless destruction which 
medan mosques 
that in the heat of 
battle it is not always possible to con- 
trol the and that 
these damaged 
through intentional malice on the part 
of the Israeli authorities. Agreed. But 
even in times of peace, right now, the 
Israeli Government has indicated its 
inability to maintain discipline in its 
armed forces. A short while ago the 
New York Times reported that mem- 
bers of the Palmach, crack commando- 
type units of the Israeli Army, were 
forbidden to participate in a celebra- 
tion planned for veterans of the 1948 
war. Although these orders were ex- 
plicit and were issued by Israeli Brig- 
adier Yaakov Dori, they were com- 
pletely ignored and Palmach men in 
uniform joined in the celebration and 
accompanying parade. 

In the short span of its existence, 


It may be said 


actions of soldiers 


institutions were not 


Israel has been guilty of too many 
violations of its international and hu- 
manitarian obligations for the world to 
take at face value its promises of future 
good behavior and place the city of 
Jesus in its thrall. Its treatment of the 
Arab minority within its borders, as 
well as the hundreds of thousands of 
Arab inhabitants displaced from their 
homes by the misfortunes of war, is a 
poor augur of its treatment of a Chris- 
tian minority in Jerusalem were the 
Holy City to be placed in its sphere. 
True, the Arab Hashemite Jordan 
Kingdom controls much of Jerusalem 
now, and it is reported that an agree- 
ment may be reached between the two 
occupying powers, each confirming the 
other in its illegal possession. But Ab- 
dullah’s attitude is not as intransigent 
as the Israeli stand, and he could prob- 
ably be induced to accept international 
status for his own sector, provided 
Israel made a similar concession. 

This country showed its distaste for 
Israel's occupation of Jerusalem when 
our diplomatic representatives (as well 
as the British and French representa- 
tives) refused to attend the first meet- 
ing of the Israeli Knesset (parliament) 
because it was illegally held in Jerusa- 
lem. Something more than such a pain- 
less slap on the wrist is needed, how- 
ever, to bring Premier Ben-Gurion’s 
government to its senses. Israel must be 
made to realize that its scornful treat- 
ment of Christian rights and the just 
requests.of the Pope is earning the ill 
will of many Christians throughout the 
world who once supported and helped 
mightily to bring to fruition Jewish 
aspirations for national independence. 

Israel's plans for the future, includ- 
ing resettlement of a multitude of 
Jewish immigrants, the building of a 
viable economy, and restoration of the 
land's ancient fertility, can only be suc- 
cessfully carried out with the help of 
the United States and other interested 
nations. It should be made plain that 
help will be forthcoming only if Israel 
is willing to repress foolish chauvinism 
and respect the rights of others. 

Christian rights in Palestine exist de 
jure, and it ought not to be tolerated 
that they exist by permission of any 
non-Christian state, no matter how just 
its government and how righteous its 
policies. It is all the more important, 
in view of the demonstrated inability 
of the present Israeli Government to 
guarantee minority rights and even to 
protect the majority of its own people 
from the fanaticism of a small number, 
that the Holy Father's plea be answered 
and the Holy City placed under the 
protection of an international statute 
to which both Israel and the Arab 
States adhere. 
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It was a humble legacy, but a fortune couldn’t buy the joy it gave on 


“Viole hays ket Chrismas 


NCLE JAY died that year. We 

kids couldn’t believe that any- 
body like him could ever die. Not our 
Uncle Jay. He was too quicksilverlike. 
There was too much laughter beaming 
out of him and too much merriment 
shining in his eyes. 

He died, though, in the middle of 
a year that was as bitter as medicine. 
Dad couldn't find work after the comb 
shop closed. In the’ evenings folks sat 
on their piazzas and talked about 
things like depression and relief. To 
us kids, depression was going without 
the Wednesday night ice cream cones. 
Every pay night, Dad used to send me 
over to Baker’s Drug Store for six two- 
for-a-nickel cones. Fifteen cents. Enough 
for the whole family. 

That summer there wasn’t any ice 
cream because there weren't any pay 
nights. We sat on the porch and my 
father was silent. It broke him not to 
be working. And all the time Uncle 
Jay was dying in the bedroom. ” 

I would go in and see him some- 
times. His boundless energy made him 
toss and turn on the bed. “Joey,” he 
would say. “Don’t look so almighty sad. 
Thunderation! Do you think they can 
kill an old salt like me?” 

My little brother Tommy, the young- 
est, could not understand that it was 
inevitable that Uncle Jay should leave 
us. I was fifteen and understood those 
things. “Uncle Jay can’t die,” Tommy 
insisted. “He’s Santa Claus—he can’t 
die.” 

Strange how children believe in par- 
adoxes. To us, Uncle Jay was Santa 
Claus. We considered ourselves the 
‘uckiest family in Monument Park be- 
cause we had an uncle who was Old 
Nick himself. Each Christmas Eve he 
dressed up in the red and white costume 
and came stomping into the living 
room with a pillowcase slung over his 
shoulder. A_ pillowcase filled with 
presents. We believed in him implicitly. 

There were many times when we 
defended our belief in the schoolyard. 
Johnny got a black eye once. A nine- 
year-old kid looks funny with a black 
eve. Sobbing, he said: “The kids Say 
there isn’t any Santa Claus and Uncle 
Jay is a fake. They said ... an old 
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b-bum» like him couldn't 
Claus.” 

“Thunderation,” yelled Uncle Jay, as 
his face got red as a sunset. “Who do 
they think they're calling an old bum?” 
But you could see it made him sad. 

He wasn’t a bum; he was a drifter. 
Something in the wind called him to 
the highways every spring and he would 
roam the country with old Charlie 
Hayes, working in spells. He would al- 
ways come back with enough money 
to last through the winter if he lived 
quietly and supplied with stories to see 
us through the long evenings. 

That year, he and Charlie came 
home early in the summer. Charlie was 
tall and serious, with a face as long as 
January. He whispered to my mother: 
“I don’t know what's the matter with 
Jay. Just seems to be drying up. Says 
his bones ache.” And he walked sadly 
away to his hotel room near the rail- 
road tracks. 

Uncle Jay took to his bed and said 
he wanted to rest. There seemed to be 
a weariness as he talked. Sometimes 
the old glitter would return to his eyes 
and his voice would boom through the 
house, but not for long. 

Some of the neighbors shook their 
heads. “Haven't you got enough trouble 
as it is with four young ones?” Mrs. 
Henry, our next-door neighbor, asked. 

My father’s eyes flashed. “Jay is all 
right in my book. He's given us a lot 
that money can’t buy.” For my father 
that was an eloquent speech, and my 
mother blushed and looked pleased. 
Uncle Jay was her brother. 

One night Uncle Jay called us all 
into his room. My father herded us in. 
“George,” the old man said to my 
father, “you been a good man to put 
up with me all these years. I don’t 
know how I can pay you back.” He 
turned to Mom. “And Louise . . . you're 
a good sister. Glad somebody with my 
blood is such a fine woman.” He 
started coughing then and we left the 
room. My father stayed with him a 
while, and when he came out he said 
the old man was calling for Charlie. 


be Santa 


Tommy went and found Charlie, and 
the two old pals talked for a while, 
Finally, Charlie came out of the room, 
his face as sad as a pallbearer. We saw 
him tucking money into his pocket. He 
never came back. 

Uncle Jay died a couple of days 
later. Father O’Brien was with him at 
the end. The priest said it was a good 
death, but we kids could hear Unde 
Jay yelling ““Thunderation” just before 
the end. We buried him in the family 
lot in St. John’s Cemetery. It was the 
end of August, and the sun had dried 
up the grass. 

The house was empty without him, 
More people were out of work, and 
every Friday afternoon I went to town 
with my father and stood in line at a 
huge, red-brick building and got the 
“order” from the city. It hurt my father 
to take charity and he always held his 
head high. But I could see it hurt him. 

We were lucky, Dad always said. For 
Thanksgiving one of the town organiza- 
tions sent us a big basket with a turkey 
and all the good things that go with it. 
But the holiday wasn't the same as 
usual. Uncle Jay wasn’t there. 

All the time Christmas was drawing 
nearer, and none of us kids mentioned 
it very often. I didn’t visit the Toyland 
Department of Lucier’s store. Tommy 
and Johnny went one day, but they 
never went again. Little Anne wanted 
a new doll she saw in a catalogue, and 
my mother explained to her that some- 
times you can’t have those things. But 
Anne cried just the same. 

Christmas Eve was cold. There was 
no snow and the wind cut like a knife 
through the bare trees. The living room 
seemed large and bare because there 
was no Christmas tree. 

During the evening Dad left the 
house, and when he came back he 
dragged a tree into the house. It was 
tall and thin, but we jumped around 
it. He had waited until the last minute 
because the prices dropped. My mother 
sent the youngsters to bed after a while 
but they let me stay up to trim the tree. 
Later we would go to Midnight Mass. 

We took out the box of lights and 
balls and icicles and, for a while, it 
seemed like every other Christmas, 
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Suddenly, we heard the sound of 
sleigh bells outside the house. Surprise 
lit my mother’s face and my father went 
to the window. There came a stomping 
on the front piazza and the doorbell 
rang. A merry voice called: “Hello! 
Merry Christmas to all!” 

The kids awoke and ran into the 
living room, rubbing their eyes and 
yelling. As they did, my father came 
back from the front door with Santa 
Claus following behind. 

Santa Claus and the old red and 
white costume. The white pillowcase 
crammed with presents. A deep, rollick- 
ing laugh. He put the pillowcase on 
the floor and threw Anne into the air 
and caught her in his arms. He tweaked 
Tommy’s cheek. 

“Thunderation!” he cried. “Sorry to 
be late, but there's no snow and I 
couldn't use the reindeer.” There 
seemed to be music in the house, but 
it was just the sound of his voice. 
Happy and gay. Tommy sniffled—he 
had a cold—and said: “Santa .. . we 
knew you'd come.” 

He started giving out the presents, 
and there was something for everybody. 
Even a tie for Dad. Among the presents 
was a doll for Anne. I looked at my 
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mother and there were tears in het 
eyes. When the pillowcase was empty, 
Santa stood at the door. For the first 
time in all the years, he seemed at a 
loss for words. Then he cleared his 
throat. 

“I want to tell you all something 
‘though I usually don’t make speeches. 
Remember your Uncle Jay? ‘Course 
you do. Well, I was talking to him 
just the other day and he said he hasn't 
forgotten you. He said to always be 
good kids. He said that happy times 
begin with Christmas. bs 

Santa Claus seemed embarrassed then, 
and he shook my father’s hand and 
patted my mother on the shoulder and 
went out singing “Jingle Bells.” 

While the kids were looking at their 
presents, with Tommy trying on_ his 
baseball glove and Johnny setting up 
his railroad train, I went into the 
kitchen and out the door. I went 
around to the shed and waited. 

The sound of footsteps sounded in 
the night and the quiet jingle of bells. 
Santa walked in and put the old cow- 
bells on the shelf. He took off his mask 
and saw me. 

“Hello, Joey,” he said. 

“Hello, Charlie.” 


There seemed to be music in the house, but it 





was just the sound of his voice 





The old man looked around. “Look, 
Joe, you've got to keep this a secret. 
Uncle Jay would want it that way. You 
see, he asked me to do this just before 
he died. He gave me the money and 
told me what to buy and where the 
costume was hid.” Charlie scratched his 
head and his eyes were waiery. “You 
know, I ain’t much of an actor but I 
kept thinking of how Jay would do it 

. and I kinda think he helped me.” 

I didn’t say anything. “You're get- 
ting to be a big boy, Joey, and maybe, 
in a couple of years when I ain't 
around, you can carry it on. That's 
what Uncle Jay said.” 

He patted my head, and I couldn't 
say anything. As I walked back to the 
house, snowflakes started falling. The 
lights were coming on in the church 
across the way. Somewhere somebody 
was singing, and other voices joined in. 
I looked in the window and the kids 
were sitting on the floor with their 
presents, their faces shining. My father 
and mother looked younger, and. they 
were smiling at each other across the 
room. 

1 whispered: “Thanks, Uncle Jay.” 
It was a crazy thing to do but, some- 
how, I knew he could hear me. 
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CATHOLIC is at the head of the 
A new West German federal govern- 
ent, and eight of its fourteen members 
Catholics, too. There are men among 
em who suffered bitterly in struggling 
inst the Nazi tyranny. Men like 
ob Kaiser, the Berlin trade union 
der, Hans Lukaschek of Silesia, Fritz 
Schaefer of Bavaria, and, of course, the 
hancellor himself, Konrad Adenauer 
the Rhineland. None of these men 
bent his knees to the Nazi Baal. 
Konrad Adenauer is now the chief 
cutive of the rump Germany which 
far has emerged from the most 
structive war of history. Konrad 
lenauer represents the country’s most 
ble Christian traditions. Like Hein- 
sruening, who was thrown out of 
ce by a coalition of narrow-minded 
kers bent on preserving their caste 
ivileges and the money powers al- 
to social justice, Konrad Aden- 
ier is a believer, a practicing Cath- 
One of the first to extend a warm 
ome to him when he took office 
Bonn was Cardinal Frings, Arch- 
1op of Cologne and chairman of 
Fulda Conference of the German 
Hierarchy. 
What, if anything, is wrong with this 
cturer 
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In Bonn the Senate (Bundesrat) of the new West German Republic 
holds its first sessions. It represents eleven West German states 


Rarely has our press and radio given 
the American reading and _ listening 
public so “bum a steer” as in the case 
of the recent German elections. Many 
a reporter on whose findings Mr. and 
Mrs. America depend for their “straight 
news” had made up his mind before 
even the first ballot was cast. The Ger- 
man voters, according to these ob- 
servers—many of whom hardly speak 
any German but report German affairs 
just the same—were apathetic. They 
had no sense of democratic duty. Or 
they were reactionaries supporting the 
old Nazi tenets of militarism and na- 
tionalism. 

Then, when nearly 80. per cent of 
the eligible German voters turned out 
for their first free election in over a 
Gecade—as against 51 per cent in the 
last American presidential election—and 
both Socialists and Communists as well 
as the lunatic-fringe parties of the 
Right suffered a smashing defeat, these 
same self-appointed Galluppollers im- 
mediately concocted a new legend—this 
time of the “right wing” having won 
the day in an unrepented Germany. 

This “right wing,” of course, was 
predominantly Catholic. It was Cath- 
olic in the sense of just means and 
middle - of -the-road. It was neither 


“right” nor “left” but simply “center.” 
Some of the members of Konrad Aden- 
auer’s Cabinet belong considerably left 
of the center, others slightly right of 
the center. Adenauer himself, beyond 
the shadow of any doubt, is as “cen- 
trical” as a political leader can pos 
sibly be, untainted by either rightist 
or leftist “reaction,” just a man with 
a balanced mind facing a tremendously 
complicated task amidst chaotic con- 
ditions. A man deeply akin to, say, 
Alcide de Gasperi in Italy or Robert 
Schuman in France. 

After World War I, too, the Cath- 
olics of Germany were the ones who 
bore the brunt of the defeat. Mathias 
Erzberger, who then was one of their 
foremost spokesmen, had signed the 
armistice. He was murdered in cold 
blood by the exponents of revenge. 
Then came Josef Wirth and finally 
Heinrich Bruening. All these leaders 
suffered defeat at home at the hand 
of demagogues thriving on popular 
discontent. They certainly were not 
“reactionaries,” not one of them, but 
men steeped in Germany's Catholic 
past, men of deep Christian convictions, 
democratic in the best sense of the 
word. The leaders at the helm now are 
of the same stock. Fortunately, the 
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The Communists are using every 


means to win the German 
people over to their cause. So 
far the people have resisted, 

but trouble is brewing 


by MAX JORDAN 


Konrad Adenauer, head 


of West German government 


prospects this time seem better—pro- 
vided the world at large sees straight 
on at least some of the basic issues at 
stake. 

I remember vividly a scene, back in 
the days of combat, before our First 
Army had accomplished that daring 
feat of dashing across the mined Luden- 
dorff bridge at Remagen, thus gaining 
the first foothold east of the Rhine 
which was the beginning of the end 
of Nazidom. We were billeted in a 
workman's home one night, not far 
from the famed Benedictine Abbey of 
Maria-Laach. 

“Look at the crucifix,” I said to the 
sergeant showing me the way. “And all 
those holy pictures!” Clearly we had 
taken over the home of devout people. 


H,” opined the sergeant as 

though he knew how to read 
peoples’ minds, “that’s just their way 
of putting across some propaganda.” 

“Propaganda?” 

“Why, of course,” explained my 
sergeant friend. “They put up that 
stuff just to fool us.” 

I could not blame a GI for knowing 
so little of German history as not to be 
aware of the Catholic traditions of the 
Rhineland. But there were men in 
much higher places proceeding on the 
assumption that Hitlerism had all but 
wiped out the Christian faith. They 
had heard but little of heroic Cardinal 
von Galen, “the lion of Muenster.” The 
name of Cardinal Faulhaber meant 
hardly anything to them, and they were 
not aware of the tremendous struggle 
between the Nazi chieftains and the 
Church. 

Let's start afresh from the premise 
which this last German election has 
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proved to be sound: that the Catholic 
Church in Germany has survived the 
war as the strongest single element in 
the life of the nation. And let us keep 
in mind that other basic fact, too, that 
the anatomy of the Bonn Parliament 
differs but little from the anatomy of 
the defunct Reichstag which boisterous 
Hermann Goering set afire. The strength 
of the Christian Democrats today is 
about equal to the strength of the Cath- 
olic Centrists when Bruening was at the 
head of the government. The Socialists 
are next in line, as they were then, 
and in between stand the “free dem- 
ocrats,”” numerically about half way be- 
tween the “big two,” just as they stood 
in between them sixteen years ago. The 
extremist flanks, both right and left, 
have not changed much either, except 
that the Communists have dwindled to 
utter insignificance. It seems unlikely, 
then, that the “Nazification” of the 
German people went very deep. 

As a living symbol the Church in 
Germany today stands between East 
and West, on the very threshold of the 
“Iron Curtain” which virtually cuts the 
country in half, as no other country 
on the Continent. The impact from 
the East being primarily ideological, 
it is a question of transcending im- 
portance for the world as a whole 
whether the German Church can be 
a bulwark sufficiently strong to be re- 
lied upon in the emergencies ahead of 
us. So far, we might say, so good, for 
the Church not only has survived 
Hitlerism and the war, it also has sur- 
vived its backwash, which perhaps was 
more serious than the war itself, be- 
cause it threatened the very backbone, 
the unity and stability of church organ- 
ization. However, no one familiar with 


the facts would dare gainsay that there 
are cracks in it which amount to serious 
problems. 

What with zonal barriers dividing 
the country into four slices and dis- 
rupting both materially and spiritually 
the unity of various important dioceses, 
millions of refugees and expellees pour- 
ing into the Western zones from the 
East, thousands of churches and church- 
owned properties destroyed or heavily 
damaged by acts of war, church funds 
virtually wiped out by the recent cur- 
rency reform, it is obvious that the ma- 
terial tasks of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation are in themselves of stag- 
gering proportion. Even more bewilder- 
ing are the moral and emotional con- 
sequences resulting from the war and 
the long rule of a corrupt and cynical 
regime, and the chaotic condition 
created by the mass dislocation of 
people and the utter impoverishment 
of millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren now helplessly and almost hope- 
lessly stranded in an area much too 
small either to accommodate them all or 
to offer them a modest livelihood. 

On the surface and numerically, the 
Church in Germany remains an acies 
ordinata, to use a liturgical term, a 
mighty army indeed. There are about 
as many Catholics in Germany as there 
are in the United States (about twenty- 
five million, according to the last cen- 
sus). Of these but four million ap- 
proximately reside in the Soviet Zone 
of occupation while about twenty-one 
million, or about half the population 
of Western Germany, are divided be- 
tween the American, British, and French 
Zones. We have the largest share, about 
nine million, under our  jurisdic- 
tion. The ratio between Catholics and 
Protestants is about the same now that 
it was before the war: 1:3. Manifesta- 
tions such as the annual “Katholiken- 
tage,” or national Catholic conventions, 
the gatherings of powerful bodies of 
Catholic men and women, the pilgrim- 
ages and church festivals attended by 
overflowing crowds — all this would 
seem to indicate that the fervor of the 
faithful has not lessened, that because 
of the very perseuction they underwent 
at the hand of the Nazi regime they are 
now more anxious than before to prac- 
tice their faith and publicly and joy- 
fully to profess it. 


N the literary field German Cath- 

olics make an excellent showing. 
Most of their prewar publications wan- 
tonly suppressed by the Nazis are on the 
newsstands once more, many with in- 
creased circulations, and their intel- 
lectual level is enviably high—some- 
times perhaps too high to suit the popu- 
lar taste. Few are the names, however, 
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with a new ring. Fresh talents were dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to develop 
under a dictatorship hostile to the 
Church. The Nazis wiped out the in- 
fluential Catholic daily press, too, and, 
except for one commendable under- 
taking —the Augsburg Tagespost — the 
loss has not been compensated as yet, 
one reason being the aloofness, to say 
the least, of American officials deter- 
mining occupation policies in the early 
days who went on the assumption that 
things Catholic were not in line with 
democracy. 


OT long ago Father Ivo Zeiger, 
N S.J., probably the keenest and 
most competent observer on the German 
Catholic scene (and adviser to our own 
no less competent. and no less keen 
Bishop Aloisius J. Muench, of Fargo, the 
\postolic Visitator in Frankfurt), stated 
publicly that Germany again had _ be- 
come mission territory. The term re- 
ferred both to the missionary task 
among the masses of destitute people 
thrown about by the war and its grue- 
some aftermath and to the moral and 
spiritual consequences of the conflict 
whose weight has been felt but lately, to 
its full extent. 

When hostilities ceased it seemed for 
a while as though a religious revival 
might have resulted from the trials and 
tribulations of the war years. Many 
people who had long been indifferent 
» religion, brought face to face with 
death at the fronts and in the ghastly 
experiences they went through in the 
course of the horrible air raids to which 
they were exposed, found solace once 
more in their faith. With the Nazis out 
of the way, others, who too easily had 
acquiesced in their pagan influence, or, 
to save their necks and jobs, even fell 
away from their churches, now were 
seeking the way back to the fold. 
Naturally, Catholic thought fettered 
so long under the swastika rule was now 
finding a new expression also. Great 
names, such as Gertrud von Le Fort’s, 
Romano Guardini’s, Reinhold Schnei- 
der’s, Karl Adam’s—to mention just 
these few—of men and women whose 
writings either had been banned or at 
least kept out of print now again at- 
tracted public attention, and their 
books became available to a reading 
public craving the true bread after hav- 
ing been given stones so long. They 
avidly devoured the literature at last 
freely available which they had missed 
so badly in the days of Nazi darkness. 
Not the least essential of the motives 
determining this trend back to a Chris- 
tian community of the spirit was the 
economic chaos ensuing from Germany's 
defeat. In its midst only the charitable 
institutions sponsored by the churches 
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could bring relief. Catholic charities 
thus provided a happy vehicle to carry 
the light of the faith to many a 
hardened heart and to bring comfort to 
the weary and the suffering now more 
than ever in need of Christ and His 
message. 

Soon, however, it was found that the 
Christian veneer in a good many in- 
stances was too thin to last, and, above 
all, that fundamentally things had not 
changed very much. Nazidom was dead, 
but many were satisfied just to turn 
the clock back to where it stood in 
1932. Many had not learned the les- 
son of the war. Many had not gained 
from their experiences in burning cities 
and amidst bursting shells. They simply 
and instinctively fell in step once more 
with a past they should have buried 
forever and went “back to normal’— 
which meant to indifferent mediocrity. 

Not only the great Christian writers 
and artists who had survived the war 
came back to the fore. The “pagans” 
came along, too — the _ self-styled 
“liberals” and “progressives” who had 
not changed, who were as aggressive 
and destructive as ever when it came 
to challenging the word of God. Plus ¢a 
change plus ¢a reste le méme, say the 
French—the more things change, the 
more they remain the same! Succinctly, 
this is true in the case of Germany, for 
today German Catholics face a mental 
geography in their country which in 
many respects is almost identical with 
the one they were facing in the days 
long gone by when things were indeed 
“normal” — normally unpleasant. The 
years in-between, when the time was for 
all good men to rally behind the ban- 
ners that meant freedom of conscience 
and freedom from tyranny, were almost 
forgotten and the Church once more 
was brought face to face with the forces 
denying her prerogatives in the field 
where the stake fs the soul of man. 


HE school issue meant the first real 

test whén the new constitution was 
framed in Bonn. Over the protest of 
both Protestant and Catholic leaders 
essential Christian demands were dis- 
regarded by the Socialists and other 
groups more inspired by Voltaire and 
Karl Marx than by a genuine spirt of 
democracy. Since then workaday Ger- 
man mankind, at least in its Western 
realm, has fallen back into that frame 
of mind which corresponds to the “busi- 
ness as usual” mentality of most of us 
when we are not too hard pressed by 
troubles. ( 

The Church views the situation 
soberly. It is a situation determined by 
the experience that real Christians al- 
ways are a minority in this world. A 
Rhenish newspaper survey has just 


brought this experience to life alarm. 
ingly by revealing that less than half 
of the Catholics in that region were 
regular churchgoers and nearly half 
among those approached—a fairly ac. 
curate cross section—receive the Sacra- 
ments but rarely, if at all. This applies 
to a “regular” Catholic district. Close 
by are others who belong to the cate. 
gory of “Diaspora,” which means they 
were predominantly Protestant before 
the war and now are crammed to over. 
flowing by the unfortunate millions of 
expellees from the East. A majority of 
these are nominally Catholic, but they 
are uprooted, penniless, often in utter 
despair—a state of affairs not exactly 
conducive to religious zeal. 

The clergy faces a superhuman task 
in coping with this problem. In the 
Hildesheim Diocese, for instance, there 
is but one priest for every three thou- 
sand Catholics. Conditions are even 
worse in the Soviet Zone of occupation, 
Wide areas there now accommodate thou- 
sands of expellees who have no church 
to go to, no priests to say Mass for 
them, to baptize their children, hear 
their confessions, marry or bury them. 
“In five years,” said the Provost of 
Magdeburg in appealing for help, “I 
won't need priests any longer, for by 
that time there won't be any Catholics 
ears 

Perhaps this is too severe a comment 
were it applied generally, but the fact 
remains that “mission-land Germany” 
needs more missionaries than are now 
on hand, not only to win back those 
who have lost the faith, but especially 
to keep in the fold the millions who risk 
losing it because they are not looked 
after and because their misfortune has 
embittered and _ totally disillusioned 
them. The younger generation, of 
course, finds it difficult to fit itself into 
the confused state of the present-day 
world. Mostly it grew up in an atmos- 
phere of moral and intellectual cynicism 
which has left deep marks on many souls 
and consciences, but for that very rea- 
son perhaps now shows a longing for 
stable ideals and a sincere yearning for 
the transcending values only religion 
can offer. Naturally it will take time 
before new leaders are trained and 
ready to replace the older ones who 
mostly are weary and worried, but it 
looks as though fresh blood will soon 
come to the Church and provide hope- 
ful new impulses quite beneficial in the 
long run. 


ADLY one must admit the Catholics 
in the Soviet Zone who make their 
permanent home in those parts, the stray 
Catholics in Saxony for instance, show 
a greater zeal for Christ than many of 
their brethren in the Western zones 
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who are well off. They bear the cross of 
a new totalitarianism which makes them 
realize the immense worth of the ideals 
their Church represents, but, of course, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to take 
a stand when you are deprived of all 
weapons such as literature, public pil- 
grimages, and women’s and youth or- 
ganizations. Unarmed, these Christians 
in the Soviet Zone, as well as in the 
Diaspora districts, wage a brave battle 
on outposts which temporarily seem un- 
tenable. 

The German bishops in their last 
joint pastoral letter told the story of 
a thirteen-year-old Silesian refugee girl 
in Mecklenburg who on her own initia- 
tive was gathering the Catholic children 
of her neighborhood in a barn, there 
pinned a paper cross on a broken-down 
covered wagon, then made them all 
kneel down to say a Hail Mary and Our 
Father. 

“Just so they don’t forget,” she said. 

How many are apt to forget, if 
months go by without a single Mass, 
years perhaps with no priest in sight, 
and the public schools are permeated 
with God-hating Marxism! It's not only 
a few thousand people who face that 
plight. Every fifth German Catholic is 
an expellee. Nearly six million German 
Catholics were their 
abodes in Eastern Europe. Six million 


thrown out of 


wow are packed into rump Germany, a 
seed of unrest and even despair, and 
across the road there stands the menace 
of the hammer and sickle. 


HE peacemakers of Potsdam today 
probably scratch their heads. Some 
ot us foretold they would, but we 
were not listened to. The Holy Father 
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was not heeded, either, or there would 
not be the mess that now exists. “The 
recent record of Christianity,” said the 
London Catholic Herald, “and not least 
Catholicity, has proved the latter's 
powers of resistance to the poison of 
Nazism.” One might add that the 
power of resistance to the poison of 
Communism is at least equal. But 
Christianity was not invited at Pots- 
dam —just as it was not invited at 
Munich eleven years ago or at Ver- 
sailles in 1919. Now we are at the cross- 
roads once more, and there is gloom. 
Germany, unavoidably, has again be- 
come the testing ground for peace or 
war, and within Germany the Catholic 
Church holds the key to the issue. 

Few remember the episode, back in 
1932, when the Socialist Prussian Pre- 
mier, Otto Braun, once called on old 
man Hindenburg to warn him of the 
trends undermining the Bruening gov- 
ernment, 

“But I don't like him,” said the 
Field Marshal and President gruffly. 

“Why?” asked 
to become an exile in Switzerland. 

“As Chancellor a Roman Catholic is 


traun, who soon was 


no good,”” Hindenburg replied, and that 
ended the 

Hindenburg did not want a Catholic, 
at least not the kind of a Catholic that 
Bruening was, even though he was lead- 


conversation 


ing the country out of the morass. So 
Hitler even 
though it meant playing with dynamite. 

Bruening was not the Church, and 


he appointed instead, 


the man at Germany's helm today is not 
the Church either. However, Adenauer 
and his staff are’ as deeply inspired by a 
Christian concept of statesmanship as 


was Bruening, and the Catholics olf 








Germany are the foundation on which 
to build, for they in the first place gave 
these men their votes. On the Socialists, 
whose philosophy is materialistic and 
therefore akin to Communism no matter 
how much they may dislike the com- 
parison, Adenauer could not rely, and 
not on the “politics as usual” people 
who attempt to build the roof before 
they build the house. But it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that, even with the 
strongest of Catholic supports, Ade- 
nauer’s efforts, just as Bruening’s in his 
day, are headed for failure unless the 
German people are given a fair chance 
of setting their own house in order. 


HICH brings us to another 

chapter beyond the scope of this 
article. The formula, of course, is simple. 
If we don’t allow enough play to the en- 
gine, it won't run. If, in other words, 
the German people once again, left 
hopeless and erratic, if not hysterical, 
hotbed of radicalism, the 
benefit will only be to the warmongers 
and troublemakers. The alternative is 
obvious, and it is best expressed in the 
words on the coat-of-arms of Pius XII 
which say that justice is the work of 
peace. Can there be a stronger weapon 
than justice in the Christian spirit to 
preserve peace and to stem the tide of 
war? That spirit, if it is kept alive and 
strong in battered but still largely 
Catholic Germany, will be the key to 
this issue. There can be no doubt that 
it will be determined to a large extent 
where East and West today are most 
tightly locked in the ideological battle. 
Christian civilization is at stake, and the 
Christian forces in Germany eventually 
will tip the scale. 


become a 


Some of the millions of 
expellees on way to West 
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Cardinal Faulhaber openly 
fought Hitler and his Nazi cohorts 
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The President meets the Press 


HE White House press conference 

is now so firmly established that it 
vould be foolhardy for a future Pres- 
ident to attempt to abolish it. This 
stability is all the more remarkable 
because the press conference is a custom 
of relatively recent origin. Prior to the 
\dministration of Woodrow Wilson 
1912-1920), the regular White House 
press conference did not exist. 

None of Mr. Wilson’s predecessors 
recognized the right of the press to in- 
terrogate the President about the affairs 

f the nation at stated intervals. Until 

the Wilson administration, presidents 
seldom, if ever, received the Washing- 
ton press corps as a body. 

The first recorded White House press 

ference was a memorable perform- 

ce in the administration of John 
Quincy Adams. On the scene at that 
time was a sharp-tongued virago named 
\nne Royall, a widow who subjected 
administration and the members 

f Congress to merciless lashings in a 
newspaper she published weekly. For 
several days she stormed the White 
House, demanding an interview with 
President Adams on the national bank 
question which was then the issue of 
hour. Repeatedly she was turned 
brusquely away. But the tireless widow 
never gave up. Strolling early one 
norning along the banks of the 
Potomac south of the White House, she 
came upon a heap of clothes. These 
belonged to President Adams, who was 
iking a dip in the river in the nude. 

The widow planted her ample figure 
m the Presidential garments and 
halloed loudly to the bather: 

I am Anne Royall. I’ve been trying 
for weeks to see you in the White 
House. Now, sir, I am going to sit on 
our clothes until you answer my ques- 
tions about the national bank.” 

Mr. Adams knew when he had met 
his match. Treading water so as to keep 
mly his head exposed, the unhappy 
President shouted back answers to the 
sharp questions put to him by the 
widow. When she had filled her note- 
book, she thanked the President and 
de parted. 

rhe history of the next six decades 
does not record the appearance in Wash- 
ington of a newspaperman or news- 
paperwoman with Anne Royall’s per- 
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President Roosevelt holding a press conference in 1933. The 
press conference as known today started in his administration 


sistence or audacity. The press corps 
made no attempt to invade the privacy 
of the occupants of the White House 
and got their news mainly from the 
press galleries of Congress, which, ex- 
cept for one period of estrangement, 
were always open. So rarely did a cor- 
respondent visit the White House that 
it was a matter to be recorded pride- 
fully if ome managed to cross the 
portals. A correspondent who began his 
career in the administration of Presi- 
dent Chester A. Arthur was taken to 
see President Cleveland by the then 
Speaker of the House, an achievement 
he considered of sufficient note to in- 
dite in his memoirs. 


RESIDENT THEODORE ROOSE- 

VELT occasionally invited a few 
newspapermen with whom he had a 
personal acquaintance to the White 
House living quarters, usually in the 
evening, to announce a project he was 
about to submit to Congress, but he 
never held stated press conferences for 
the entire corps. On one such occasion 
he outlined a plan for assisting the 
railroads. When he had finished, he 
asked for comment. Jud Welliver, an 
Associated Press correspondent, said he 
didn’t think the plan would work 
and stated his objections. Whereupon 
Roosevelt appointed him head of a 
commission to study the proposal. 


William Howard Taft also favored 
personal friends among the press corps 
with bits of information now and then. 

When Woodrow Wilson took ofhce 
in 1912, a small group of correspond: 
ents, spark-plugged by David Lawrence 
and Gus Carger, an Associated Press 
correspondent, persuaded him to in- 
stitute the regular press conference. 
Until the United States entered the 
First Worle War, Mr. Wilson met the 
press once a week and permitted them 
to question him without restrictions. 

Although, after the wartime inter- 
ruption, Wilson did not resume his 
regular press conferences, the press 
corps had no difficulty inducing the 
genial Warren G. Harding to resume 
the practice. Harding started to hold 
two conferences a week with no holds 
barred, but these came to an abrupt 
end during the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, when he fell into a trap set by a 
quick-witted correspondent. 

The Disarmament Conference had 
decreed that islands in the Pacific 
should not be fortified. The newsman 
asked Harding if he considered Japan 
an island in the Pacific. Without realiz- 
ing the implication of his answer, 
Harding replied, “Why, of course, 
Japan is an island in the Pacific.” Half 
an hour later, Charles Evans Hughes, 
then Secretary of State, hastened to the 
White House to expostulate that that 
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Correspondents have tried to meet the president since the day that 





Anne Royall trapped John Quincy Adams into an interview, but many decades passed 


before a president would invite them into the White House 
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President Truman meets the press regularly. At first, the 
fast-maneuvering correspondents had him a bit confused 


off-the-cuff remark had created a crisis 
in Japanese-American relations. A cor- 
rection was issued and thereafter Hard- 
ing insisted that all questions would 
have to be submitted in writing in ad- 
vance of the press conferences. 

Cautious Calvin Coolidge followed 
the written-question-in-advance method 
instituted by Harding. He ignored those 
he did not care to answer (a majority 
of those submitted) with the result that 
the conferences were dreary and un- 
productive. Once in a while, though, 
the meetings with the Yankee President 
were enlivened by the dry Coolidge 
humor. During his administration, a 
book appeared debunking what the 
author described as the “George Wash- 
ington myth.” Coolidge was asked to 
comment on the book. The President 
weighed the question for a moment, 
turned and gazed out the window at 
the Washington monument, and _ re- 
marked, “Well, I see the monument is 
still there.” 


OOLIDGE's successor, Mr. Hoover, 

who disliked the press intensely, 
put his conferences on a semiweekly basis 
and retained the written question tech- 
nique. Often he would begin, “There 
are no questions today.” This infuriated 
the correspondents, many of whom had 
submitted from one to a half-dozen siz- 
ders. Toward the end of his administra- 
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tion, as the depression crept up, Hoover 
refused to see newsmen at any time. 

The press conference as it is con- 
ducted today came in with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Even before he 
was sworn in, he received the press at 
his suite in the Mayflower Hotel. In- 
stantly he won the approval of the 
scribes, accustomed as they were to arms- 
length treatment from mest of his 
predecessors, when he announced that 
he would attempt to do what he had 
been told could not be done; he would 
meet the newsmen twice a week and 
attempt to answer any questions they 
might wish to put to him. While he 
was obliged, because of the pressing 
duties connected with prosecuting 
World War II, to reduce the frequency 
of his conferences, otherwise he faith- 
fully adhered to that preinauguration 
promise. 

President Truman started off by an- 
nouncing that he would call press con- 
ferences whenever he had something 
newsworthy to give out, but the loud 
outcries of the newsmen forced him to 
compromise on a schedule of one press 
conference a week. 

The President receives the corres- 
pondents in his oval-shaped office in 
the Executive wing of the White House. 
Roosevelt used to hold one of the meet- 
ings at 10 a.m. for the benefit of the 
afternoon newspapers and the other at 
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4 p.m. for the benefit of the morning 
papers. President Truman alternates the 
time, holding the conference one week 
at the morning hour, the next week at 
the afternoon hour. 

Before the appointed time, the cor- 
respondents assemble in the outer lobby 
of the President's office, heaving their 
coats and hats (in winter time) upon 
the great, round caribou table—the gilt 
of prisoners in a Philippines prison. It 
was usually from twenty to thirty min- 
utes after the appointed hour when 
President Roosevelt would send out 
word -that he was ready to receive the 
newsmen. President Truman usually 
starts on time, 

When the signal is given, the news- 
men file into the President's office; if 
news has been slack, the number seldom 
exceeds two hundred; when something 
momentous is in the wind, as many as 
five hundred are clocked through the 
door. Until the United States entered 
the war, supervision was lax, but since 
the end of 1941 correspondents are re- 
quired to show their credentials to 
secret service men as they enter. 

All during the war, holders of White 
House press credentials were quietly 
but thoroughly investigated by the 
secret service. It is a tribute to the 
loyalty of the press corps that not one 
of the passes among twenty-seven hun- 
dred outstanding was taken up. But in 
the interest of security, the SS men 
insisted on cutting down the ~  mber 
of eligibles to 750. While the confer- 
ences were being held, two or three 
agents kept an eye on the proceedings. 
Yet the only man they really watched 
was Kurt Sell, correspondent for the 
German DNB news agency, who was 
deported after we entered the war. 

Usually the President is seated be- 
hind his desk, flagged on each side by 
the American and the President's flags. 
Ranged behind hi.a are his secretaries, 
his military, naval, and air force aides, 
and other White House attachés. 

The conferences begin when “Bill” 
Donaldson, superintendent of the House 
Press Gallery, shouts, “All in.” The 
signal for ending the conference is ;iven 
by the senior White House correspond- 
ent (in point of service) who is usually 
a press association man. His sign-off 








signal is “Thank you, Mr. President.” 
The exit of the newsmen is leisurely 
x harum-scarum, depending on the 
newsworthiness of the information they 
have received. On one occasion the 
scramble of the press association men 
to get to the telephones with a “hot” 
story was so disorderly that one man— 
Merriman Smith, of the United Press— 
tripping over a competitor, fell and 
broke an arm. 

Protocol requires that the President 
be given an opportunity to make any 
announcement he wishes to make be- 
fore the questioning begins. Usually, 
however, the President says, “I haven't 
anything particularly in mind; I'll be 
glad to attempt to answer your ques- 
tions. 

In deference to the urgency of their 
task, the press association men are ac- 
corded by common consent of the others 
the front row positions directly facing 
the President. As a rule, they open the 
interrogation. While respect for the of- 
fice of President deters correspondents 
from “following up” a question if the 
President indicates he does not care to 
answer it, this is not carried to the point 
of refraining from putting embarrassing 
questions. 

Both President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Truman have administered sharp 
rebukes when they believed a corres- 
pondent was hitting below the belt. In 
a burst of ill temper, Mr. Roosevelt 
told the late Robert Post, of the New 
York Times, to “put on a dunce cap 
and go stand in the corner.” Post had 
usked the President if he would be a 
candidate for a third term, and when 
the President gave an evasive answer, 
Post tried the same question again three 
times in slightly modified form. On an- 
other occasion, Roosevelt expressed his 
detestation of John O'Donnell, of the 
New York Daily News, who had been 
riding the President day after day in 
his column from Washington. The 
President delegated a correspondent to 
deliver to O'Donnell, who was not 
present, Hitler’s Iron Cross. 

\ kindlier man than Roosevelt, Mr. 
fruman also has brought a correspond- 
ent or two up short with a sarcastic re- 
buke. Joseph H. Short, of the Baltimore 
Sun, a favorite of Mr. Truman’s, asked 
the President one day to name “special 
interests” he had castigated at a previous 
conference. 

“It would not be difficult to name 
them, Joe,” the President said. “But I 
don’t think it is necessary to name the 
special interests to a correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun, which knows and 
supports them all the time.” 

On another occasion, just before the 
national conventions last year, a 
correspondent was pressing Mr. Tru- 
man to state whether he would be a 
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candidate. The President indicated he 
would be. 

“You won't retire as a candidate, 
then?” the correspondent persisted. 

“No, definitely not.” the President re- 
plied. “Foolish question No. 1!” 

“I’m glad it’s only No. 1,” the cor- 
respondent retorted. 

“I mean for this conference,” the 
President shot back maliciously. 

In most press conferences, however, 
there is more good-natured banter be- 
tween the President and the newsmen 
than passages at arms. 

During the last session of Congress, 
a correspondent asked President Tru- 
man if he expected the Brannan farm 
program to be passed at that session. 
The President said he did. 

“Wanna bet?” the newspaperman 
asked. 

“Yes, I'll bet you a dollar,” the Presi- 
dent replied, amid laughter at his reck- 
lessness. 

In the weeks when the President was 
trying to make up his mind about the 
reappointment of a District of Columbia 
commissioner who had first received his 
appointment from President Roosevelt, 
a small group of newsmen were chatting 
with Mr. Truman at a reception at the 
National Press Club. They suggested 
they would like to rib Joseph Fox, the 
White House correspondent for the 
Washington Star, and they asked the 
President if he would say, “yes,” if he 
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O’Donnell, N. Y. Daily News. 
He got Hitler’s Iron Cross 
were asked: if he had heard Fox men- 
tioned for the job. The President 
agreed. 

The next day the President had been 
belaboring the real estate lobby, one 
of his pet hates, when the question 
about Fox was asked. 

“Yes,” the President said solemnly, 
“the name of Joe Fox was presented to 
me by a number of real estate. . . .” 

He got no further; the correspondents 





burst into a loud guffaw, in which the 
President joined. 

“I have real estate on the brain,” the 
President confessed. “That was a 
of the tongue. It was presented to me 
by a number of newspapermen.” 

Mr. Truman’s lack of pretense is one 
of his most engaging traits. One 
he announced that the Prime Minister 
of Canada was coming to Washington 
for a visit. 

“What's his name?” asked a pres 
association man. 

“I carefully avoided giving his name 
because I don’t know how to pronounce 
it,” the President said, laughing. 

The name was Louis Stephen §& 
Laurent. 

When he first took office, Mr. Tr. 
man’s “news sense” was undeveloped; 
President Roosevelt could spot a story 
as quickly as any newsman; he often 
would answer a question by saying, “If 
1 were writing the story, here’s the way 
I'd do it.” 

Correspondents _ first 
Truman's deficiencies 


detected Mr. 
in journalism 


‘when he paid a visit to his home town, 


Independence, Mo., shortly after he 
was sworn in. Returning to Washing- 
ton, he dropped off for a day or two 
of rest at a fishing resort in Tennessee, 
known as Reelfoot Lake. Late in the 
afternoon he sent word to the newsmen 
that he would like to entertain them 
at his lodge that evening. 

When the newsmen arrived, the 
President had just finished dinner and 
he came out on a veranda. Like busmen 
on a holiday, they began asking ques 
tions. One was whether the United 
States would share the know-how on the 
manufacture of the atomic bomb with 
its former allies, including, of course, 
Russia. The President said very posi- 
tively we would not. This was the first 
pronouncement of policy on this ques 
tion and the newsmen hastily excused 
themselves and scrambled for  tele- 
phones. 

The President was dumfounded. He 
said to one of his aides, “What hap 
pened? Here I invited the boys over 
for a social evening and they all dash 
off for telephones.” 

“That was an important story, Mr. 
President,” the aide explained. 

“Was it?” the President said. 

Washington correspondents often de 
bate whether the White House Press 
Conference is an adequate substitute 
for the question period in the House 
of Commons when the British Prime 
Minister is taken over the jumps. 
Opinions differ, but on one thing the 
Washington newsmen are unanimous; 
they wouldn’t trade their direct contact 
with the President for any grilling of 
the Chief Executive by members of 
Congress. 
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EACE is the need of every human 
soul, It is the cry of every human 
heart. It is the most precious and often 
the most elusive thing in our lives. 
Today, as profound spiritual changes 
are wrought in the minds of men and 
human history moves through world- 
shaking crises, peace becomes ever 
more thought about, talked about, and 
sighed for. Yet for multitudes who cry 
“Peace! Peace!” there is no peace. They 
ask and receive not; seek and do not 
find; knock and, unlike the Gospel 
promise, no one opens unto them. 

Our Lord had no _ intention of 
journeying from Heaven to earth, look- 
ing out over the confused, sin-laden, 
milling multitudes and naively an- 
nouncing: “Peace! Now that I am here, 
no one need worry. J wt go on being 
as you are, doing what you are doing. 
I will see that you are not disturbed.” 

Before a man could enjoy peace, 
work had to be done, ground had to be 
tilled, seeds planted and cultivated. 
Only then would come the precious 
fruit—God’s own personal peace—to the 
soul of man. 

Centuries before His coming, the 
prophet Isaias heralded the Saviour of 
the world as the Prince of Peace. When 
He finally came, He brought with Him 
for humanity three distinct messages 
concerning peace. Each emphasizes a 
particular aspect of peace, and none 
must be underestimated by the man 
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or woman who wishes to enjoy peace. 


The first message was given on that 
sacred night when He was born into 
the world. Signaling the tremendous 
event that was happening in human 
history, His angels sang: 
earth to men of good 
2:14). 

The second message was given when 
Our Lord entered upon His public life 
and began to teach mankind. He said: 
“Do not think that I came to send 
peace upon the earth: I came not to 


“Peace on 


will” (Luke 


send peace, but the sword” (Matt. 
10:34). 
The third message was given the 


night before He died, when He said: 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you” (John 14:27). 

The first message emphasizes the con- 
dition for peace; the second message 
emphasizes the struggle for peace; the 
third message emphasizes our enjoy- 
ment of peace. 

The first message speaks of peace to 
men! Peace is a spiritual thing. The 
animal is content with food and drink 
and sex. But these things of themselves 
are not enough to bring peace and 
joy. Wrongly indulged in, they sow dis- 
cord and cause weariness and disgust. 

When God made man, He fashioned 
him in His own image and likeness. 
He gave each of us the divine gift of 
intelligence in order that, like God, we 
too might know truth—the truth about 





ourselves, the truth about the universe, 
and, above all, the truth about God— 
for God is supreme truth. 

Secondly, God gave each of us the 
divine gift of spiritual will—the ability 
to love and to enjoy goodness; above 
all, to love the source of all goodness, 
God Himself. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord -thy God 
with all thy heart” (Deut. 6:5) is the 
first and greatest law of life. Yes, man 
is made for something infinitely higher 
than the enjoyment of food and drink 
and sex. Not the least of man’s joy is 
the peace of God. 

Why did the angels sing peace to 
men of good will? Because no one can 
enjoy the peace of God without first 
having good will. As a man holding a 
flashlight in his hand can cast its beam 
in any direction he may choose, so also 
can a man make the light of his intel- 
ligence look where he ewill. If his will 
be evil, egoistic, led by the law of 
animalistic desire, then he will not use 
his intellect to see the Truth, but only 
that part of the truth he wants to see. 

Before tasting the peace of God, he 
must first throw wide open the windows 
of his soul by crying out within him- 
self, “I want to know the truth no 
matter where it leads! I want to love 
what is good, and I will do whatever 
is right!” Such a man has taken the 
first tremendous step toward receiving 
the peace of God! 
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PRISONERS 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


Man grows large and earth small 

And his eyes reach and his elbows spark, 
But he has never scaled the wall 

To worlds that glisten after dark. 


Earth holds him though his brain be 
clever 

At fashioning fiery wheel or wing, 

Vo iron cleat or pinion ever 

Broke the night’s invisible ring. 


He searches earth and sky to find 

4 hidden door to the East or West, 
Out of body and out of mind 

But turns no knob within his breast. 


His pride has wings but conscience 
shrinks 


In the acid of the mind’s pretense 
And the lost soul of a Christian blinks 


At the rumors of its innocence. 


Man has less though much be taken 

In heavy fruit from wisdom’s seed, 
The sweeter orchard of love forsaken 
In the quarrel of gnat and centipede. 


Where shall he go? There is no other 
World to which his feet may climb; 
When shall he sit beside his brother 
And share the little gift of time? 





The first step forward, however, is 
not the final victory. There must fol- 
low a_ struggle before he wins the 
peace. Our Lord said therefore: “Do 
not think that I came to send peace 
upon the earth: I came not to send 
peace, but the sword” (Matt. 10:34). 

Our Lord knows what is in the heart 
of man. He knows that we never do 
evil as evil, but first pretend it is some- 
thing good. We brag about loving the 
truth while we cling to the wildest lie. 
We curse and swear and bluster about, 
and pretend to ourselves it’s manliness. 
Our Lord knows well all this age-old, 
twisted trickery of human hearts and 
minds. He even warned his followers 
that the hour was coming: “Everyone 
who kills you (will) think he is offer- 
ing worship to God” (John 16:2). 

There is something appalling about 
Our Lord’s reference to “everyone.” 
And yet, right into the heart of this 
world of human hypocrisy, of arrogance, 
egoism, and confusion, Our Lord had 
to hurl His mighty, everlasting truths 
about God and ourselves. As the uni- 
versal Light of the World, He taught 
us in burning words and deeds the 
clean-cut difference between truth and 
falsehood, right and wrong, good and 
evil—lighting up our petty conceits, our 
cherished hypocrisies, our secret sins. 
St. Paul cried out in admiration: “God’s 
word to us is something alive, full of 
energy: it can penetrate deeper than 
any two-edged sword . . . quick to dis- 
tinguish every thought and design in 
our hearts” (Heb. 4:12). 

But before His truth could win there 
had to be a struggle, and He insisted 
that we fight. He taught us the wisdom 
of the cross. He Himself led the way, 
blazing a straight road that leads to the 
deep peace of God, while courageously 
crying out to humanity: “If any man 
will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow me” (Luke 9:23). 

He said we had to be born all over 
again, our entire personality refash- 
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ioned, while the power of His Grace 
made us into children of God. “For 
whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God” (Rom. 8:14). 

If this new life meant sacrificing our- 
selves, if it meant pain or hardship, 
then these conditions we must accept. 


“He that shall lose his life for my sake, - 


shall save it” (Luke 9:24). 

Peace can come only as the fruit of 
right order. Every housewife knows that 
if she wants her living room to look 
restful and peaceful, she must first clean 
up the floor, straighten the curtains 
and pictures, and arrange the furniture 
in position. Otherwise the room is dis- 
ordered. 

So, too, with the human spirit, which 
God made also according to very 
definite laws. Those laws are summed 
up in the Ten Commandments. For 
any soul to have peace, it must first be 
true to its own nature, must keep the 
laws according to which God made it. 
When the room of our soul has been 
well arranged, and the furniture of our 
thoughts and ideals, emotions and de- 
sires put in place, then something of 
tremendous importance happens. Into 
this orderly room of the human soul 
comes the Divine Guest, God, to warm 
and rejoice it with His gracious pres- 
ence. 

That’s why Our Lord said: “If any 
one love me, he will keep my word, 
and my Father will love him, and we 
will come to him, and will make our 
abode with him” (John 14:23). It was 
this divine indwelling He referred to 
when He promised that He would not 
leave His followers orphans, but would 
send them the Spirit of ‘Truth, the Holy 
Spirit, to be their interior Comforter. 

This is the meaning of that thrilling 
message of Our Lord: “My peace’’—my 
own divine peace!—“I give unto you.” 
“My (personal) peace”—that comes 
from the depth of my divine goodness 
and love and joy—“I give unto you” 
(John 14:27). 

This gift of God’s peace may come 





to us as something silent and deep, like 
the feeling of security a child has when 
his mother is near. Or it may be the 
sudden sense of profound and joyous 
well-being that springs from the jp. 
timate experience of God's personal 
presence, the “peace that surpasses al] 
understanding,” as so many of the 
saints have called it. To all, it make 
clear Our Lord's reassuring words: 
“Take my yoke upon you, and lear 
of me . . . and you will find rest for 
your souls. For my yoke is easy, and 
burden light” (Matt. 11:29-30). 

In his immortal poem, Lepanto, 
G. K. Chesterton places these words on 
the lips of the bitterly anti-Christian 
Mohammed: 

“Put down your feet upon him, 
That our peace be upon the earth.” 

When any Christian reads that, he 
sees immediately how utterly impossible 
it was for the great Islamic leader to 
build any lasting foundation on such 
an egoistic program. What the average 
Christian does not readily see is that, 
frequently, in his own life he himself 
is trying to enjoy peace of soul, not 
on God's terms but on his own terms. 
“Let my peace be in my heart,” “Let 
my will be done on earth” he con- 
stantly cries by word and deed. Im- 
patient of the cross, of self-denial, he 
feverishly seeks peace in escapist movies 
or the latest fiction. But he can never 
taste the peace of God by rejecting 
conscience, surrendering ideals, or yield- 
ing to unlawful animal impulse. 


G OD’S own peace cannot dwell in an 

impure soul. And no soul ever be- 
came pure without adherence to God's 
law. To be true to that law, to be true 
to our deepest selves, requires self-dis 
cipline, self-denial in many things. That 
is precisely what Our Lord told us: “If 
any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me” (Luke 9.23). 

Of all the grand lessons of Our 
Lord's cross, none stands out so clearly 
as the fact that our weak human nature 
can stand anything, when God's grace 
helps us. And we can be sure that God, 
who fits the burden to the back, always 
stands by with His grace to support us 
and encourage us. “My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee” (Il Cor. 12:9) He 
kindly tells each of us. 

Even amid the world’s afflictions, the 
peace of God brings an inward quiet 
and strength that marvelously supports 
us. It is a certain spiritual liberation 
from the tyranny of sin, of passion, of 
fearful ignorance. It is the need of 
every human soul. When it comes, it 
is indeed the most priceless pearl in 
our possession; the greatest treasure of 
our heart. It is the greatest treasure of 
every heart. 
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by JERRY COTTER 


Subtle Sabotage? 


The lack of conviction and the halfhearted effort so evident 
in the screen’s anti-Communist movies is cause for concern. 
Somewhere along the assembly line the product is being 
diluted, distorted, and depreciated. The industry which was 
so vehemently and effectively anti-Fascist and anti-Nazi 
seems strangely indifferent to the new menace. 

Take, as examples, three anti-Red movies released to date: 
The Iron Curtain, a staid, fervorless semidocumentary, 
The Red Menace, a shrill and second-rate melodrama, and 
I Married a Commfinist, which puts the Red threat in the 
same category as a Capone gang. The Red Danube comes 
closer to the core of the problem of ruthless inhumanity 
and calculated terror that we face than any of the others. 
Yet none of the Hollywood efforts has approached the true, 
insidious nature of this latest assault on freedom of mind, 
soul, and body. 

In portraying the Communists as hoodlums, crackpots, or 
paid mercenaries, the screen is evading the issue and be 
clouding the action. Could it be that there is subtle, but 
highly efficient, sabotage at work? By fitting the Red vil 
lainies into a timeworn movie pattern of gangsterism, a good 
bit of the sting is being taken from the anti-Red scripts. 
Audiences have been given the impression that the principal 
menace in Communism stems from the thugs with blazing 
guns and ferocious expressions. 

Actually, the Red threat to our way of life is much more 
subtle and devious. It comes from the slanted classroom 
lecture, the double-dealing politicos, books and plays which 
sell propaganda disguised as “liberalism,” or the “laugh-it- 
off” treatment designed to forestall any serious discussion of 
the issues at stake. 

Hollywood has a long way to go before the public will 
begin to accept its darts at Communism as sincerely fervent. 


December, 1949 






Victor Mature and Hedy 
Lamarr as “Samson and Delilah” 


Perhaps the industry might start by assigning its next prop- 
aganda piece to writers, directors, and producers who feel 
as strongly about the Communist menace as the vast majority 
of Americans do. 


The New Plays 


Maurice Evans and Edna Best have a tandem presentation 
unworthy of their talents in Terence Rattigan’s one-act 
plays, THE BROWNING VERSION and A HARLE- 
QUINADE. The former is primarily a character study of a 
stodgy English schoolteacher, a pathetic failure in the eyes 
of his students, his fellow instructors, and his wife, who 
openly carries on an affair with a young man. In the final 
moments, he makes a feeble attempt to regain his lost 
stature as an individual and a teacher. Evans, Miss Best, 
and Ron Randell give the play their best, but the author 
checkmates them at every turn. His writing’ and character- 
ization prove particularly weak where they should be 
strongest, with the result that the audience is left adrift at 
the final curtain. 

The second one-acter on the program is in a lighter 
mood but, unfortunately, no more enjoyable than the first. 
It concerns a troupe of Shakespearean players touring the 
English provinces. The setting of this comic piece is the 
stage of a small town theater where they are rehearsing 
Romeo and Juliet. Subtle and rowdy by turn, it is neither 
very amusing nor highly effective despite all that the stars 
and their supporting players do to resuscitate it. 


Utilizing the documentary technique, the first Blackfriars’ 
Guild presentation of the season is a strikingly deft defla- 
tion of the Communist argument. Using the recent Red 
trial as a springboard, SHAKE HANDS WITH THE 
DEVIL, by Robert C. Healey, takes the totalitarian claims 
one by one and shatters them in dramatically effective 
episodes. Healey's play is an excellent balance of good 
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writing, incisive characterization, and correct appropriation 
of factual background material. In analyzing the Communist 
method of attack in communications, labor, human rights, 
Negro affairs, espionage, and religion, the author makes 
smooth transitions from the pronounced party line to actual 
practice. Without detracting from his script’s entertainment 
value, he has managed to project a valuable bit of propa- 
ganda playmaking. The combination, enhanced by Dennis 
Gurney’s direction, the sincere performances of a large cast, 
and the clever use of limited stage facilities, makes for one 
of the most impressive Blackfriars’ productions. 


The Broadway touch is occasionally evident in the George 
\bbott version of Jean and Walter Kerr's satirical revue, 
frOUCH AND GO. Originally presented at the Catholic 
University Theatre, it attracted the attention of the pro- 
fessional playmakers, who have brought it to Broadway. 
Whether or not the tinkering of the commercial theater 
technicians has helped the Kerr musical is a moot question. 
\s in all musical revues, there are some dull stretches, but 
in this case they are overshadowed by the really funny 
material found in sketches burlesquing the Academy 
\wards, the British movies, a splendid satire on Hamlet, 
and the memoir-writing Generals. There is genuine humor 
in the writing of these skits, proving to those who may 
doubt it that it is possible to be clean and clever at the 
same stroke of the pen. 

Several of the songs are of hit caliber, the dancing is well 
above average for the Broadway revues, and the show is 
fortunate to have first-rank troupers like Nancy Andrews, 
Kyle McDonnell of the TV set, Dick Sykes, Muriel O’ Malley, 
Peggy Cass, and George Hall on hand. Touch and Go is 
pleasantly unpretentious and refreshing. For the average 
entertainment seeker it offers a likable session of song and 
frolic in the intimate manner. 


Imported to Broadway from the recent Ann Arbor Drama 
Festival, the Roger Stevens production of TWELFTH 
NIGHT is workmanlike and pleasant without being a spec- 
tacular success. The Shakespeare comedy is being performed 
with zest and competence by a group of players who enter 
into the spirit of the mischievous affair with considerable 
buoyance. The staging, decor, and direction help them 
along considerably, even though none of the play's com- 
ponent parts is brilliant enough to shine forth sole. Arnold 
Moss is the best of the players as Malvolio. He is vain, super- 
cilious, and authoritative in a part that calls for careful 
blending of those qualities. Nina Foch, Frances Reid, Ruth 
Enders, Carl Benton Reid, and Philip Tonge round out a 
cast of competent, if not sensational, Avonians. 


Reviews in Brief 


One of the top turf movies of recent memory, THE STORY 
OF SEABISCUIT is thrilling, colorful, and grand family 
entertainment all the way. Photographed in Technicolor in 
the blue-grass country of Kentucky, the story combines the 
highlights of Seabiscuit’s career with a fictional line about a 
horse. trainer’s belief in the potentialities of a young colt. 
sarry Fitzgerald lifts the trainer role above the usual level 
of such assignments with his clever miming and twinkling 
personality. Shirley Temple and Lon McCallister are 
adequate in the romance department, but the best moments 
are registered when the camera focuses on the excitements of 
the race track. (Warner Brothers) 


\lthough its technical assets are many, the entertainment 
value in the lavishly produced screen version of John Gals- 
worthy’s Forsyte Saga is slim. Entitled THAT FORSYTE 
WOMAN, the film has some scenes of powerful dramatic 
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impact, but the stretches between are tedious, talky, and 
pedestrian. Greer Garson, Errol Flynn, Walter Pidgeon, 
Robert Young, and Janet Leigh are starred, with Flynn 
taking first honors in a surprisingly strong characterization, 
The Victorian mood is enhanced by impressive settings and 
the Technicolor camera, but the turgid pace of the produc. 
tion, its acceptance of divorce, and the stilted dialogue 
detract considerably from its importance as an adult drama, 
(M-G-M) 


DANCING IN THE DARK is a pleasing Technicolor 
musical with a Hollywood background. Basically, it is the 
familiar Cinderella theme, outlining the efforts of an un. 
known to land a movie contract. Betsy Drake is the attrac. 
tive hopeful, and she is aided by Mark Stevens as an enter. 
prising press agent and William Powell in the role of a 
pompous ex-star. Although recognizable, the plot has some 
refreshing new angles, and Powell's performance is_bril- 
liantly conceived. Adolphe Menjou is also fine as a skeptical 
studio head. The musical numbers are cleverly interpolated 
in this adaptation of the Fred and Adele Astaire hit of 





% Barry Fitzgerald trains a_ real 
winner in “The Story of Seabiscuit” 


yesteryear, The Bandwagon. Adults seeking a musical diver- 
tissement with excellent characterization will find this well 
above par. (20th Century-Fox) 


Truth is indeed stranger than fiction, if the events depicted 
in the highly melodramatic MALAYA are factual, as claimed 
in the film’s foreword. In an exciting, fantastic adventure, 
a newspaperman and a convict released from Alcatraz for 
the purpose are sent to the Malay Peninsula to smuggle 
rubber stockpiles to waiting American ships. Inasmuch as 
Malaya was then under Japanese occupation, the plan 
seemed foolhardy. But Spencer Tracy and James Stewart, 
with the aid of the scriptwriters, not only secure the badly 
needed rubber; they sabotage Jap installations, find ro- 
mance, and win Congressional medals. Both actors look 
slightly uncomfortable, as if wondering whether the audi- 
ence is going along with their two-man campaign. Valentina 
Cortese, as a singer in a sleazy jungletown cafe, has a col- 
lection of Parisian gowns and a 1949 hair-do. Sydney Green- 
street lends his bland expression and ample bulk to the role 
of a saloon keeper with many irons in the fire, and John 
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Hodiak, Lionel Barrymore, and Gilbert Roland fill in the 
extra pieces of this highly melodramatic adult jigsaw. 
(M-G-M) 


Race prejudice continues to occupy the attention of the 
movie planners, and in INTRUDER IN THE DUST it is 
woven into the design of a mystery melodrama set in the 
deep South. Based on the William Faulkner novel, the film 
js well acted, highly dramatic, and unusually frank in its 
discussion of plantation-land prejudice. One sequence in 
which the countyfolk stream toward the jailhouse for a 
lynching party is both startling and shocking. Juano Her- 
nandez is the central figure of the story as a patriarchal 
Negro accused of a murder he did not commit. Aided by 
a white boy whom he had ‘befriended and a local lawyer 
who reluctantly agrees to handle the case, the Negro is 
finally set free and the guilty man is tracked down. The 
racial issue is only incidental to the melodramatics in this 
realistic study, but it is ever-present. Though it hardly 
dassifies as entertainment, this stark, frank exhibit is ac- 
ceptable for the family trade. (M-G-M) 





* Claude Jarman with David Brian in a 
scene from “Intruder in the Dust” 


Cecil B. DeMille reverts to Biblical material in SAMSON 
AND DELILAH, proving once again that he is the master 
of screen spectacle and pageantry. Technically this produc 
tion is beyond criticism, with swirling mob scenes, glitter 
ing theatricalism, and lush Technicolor photography com 
bining to hold the audience by sheer, splashy grandeur. 
Histrionically and dramatically, it is something else again. 
Victor Mature looks the part of the muscular Samson, but 
his acting, and that of Hedy Lamarr as Delilah, is rather 
painful to behold. With fewer opportunities, George 
Sanders, Henry Wilcoxon, and Angela Lansbury manage to 
create a more favorable impression. On the story side, the 
sriptwriters have taken considerable dramatic liberty with 
the Old Testament in their effort to create a typical DeMille 
epic. Accepted at face value, this tapestry designed for the 
adult audience is awesome entertainment. (Paramount) 


Boys will be boys and Bob Hope will be Bob Hope come 
what may. In THE GREAT LOVER, he is the same gri- 
macing, wise-cracking buffoon you've seen in a dozen previ- 
ous comedies. This time he is cast as chaperon for a group 
of Boy Scouts returning from a walking tour of Europe. 
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Adults who enjoy his stylized humor will rate this satis- 
factory. (Paramount) 


In the name of true love, the protagonists of MY FOOLISH 
HEART carry on a dewy-eyed, illicit romance. In attempt- 
ing to arouse audience sympathy for the people involved, 
the authors lean backward to portray them as charming, 
high-minded youngsters swept away by their emotions and 
the excitements of the war years. Theme and characters 
have been lifted from the glossy-paper women’s magazines 
and bear the same sickening lack of moral fiber. Susan 
Hayward and Dana Andrews are hardly in the adolescent 
stage, but, aside from that casting flaw, their performances 
are adequate. Despite the surface adherence to Productiun 
Code requirements, this is unsavory. (RKO-Goldwyn) 


Lassie’s fan friends have another treat in store when they 
see the latest entry in the canine series; CHALLENGE TO 
LASSIE. Scotland in 1859 is the setting, with the Techni- 
color camera enhancing the beautiful outdoor scenery and 
highlighting the realistic sets. Eleanor Atkinson’s Greyfriars 





4% Donald Crisp scolds the famous collie 
in the delightful “Challenge to Lassie” 


Bobby serves as the story frame, with stalwart troupers like 
Edmund Gwenn, Donald Crisp, Sara Allgood, Arthur 
Shields, and Reginald Owen doing yeoman service in the 
leading roles. But the real star and number-one attraction 
in this delightful family picture is Lassie. (M-G-M) 


Spencer Tracy and Katherine Hepburn bicker, battle, coo, 
and coin slick new phrases as one of those typical Holly- 
wood-created married couples. In ADAM’S RIB, Tracy is 
cast as a serious-minded assistant district attorney with a 
deep respect for the law. His wife, who has her own law 
practice, is more interested in furthering the cause of 
women’s rights. When an abandoned wife shoots her hus- 
band, Tracy is assigned to prosecute the case. His own wife 
thereupon decides to defend the woman and the battle is 
on. Occasionally hilarious, it is often slyly suggestive at the 
expense of good taste. The best acting is done by support- 
ing players. David Wayne, Tom Ewell, Jean Hagen, Judy 
Holliday, Hope Emerson and, in a brief sequence, Polly 
Moran. Miss Hepburn is far too strident and shrill to win 
any audience sympathy, and Tracy's performance is not up 
to his usual standard. (M-G-M) 
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The Church and the Proletaria 





ASTERN European Communist re- 
gimes, encouraged and directed by 
1e Kremlin, are trying to destroy the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Church 
fighting back without ¢quivocation 
concession, and common people are 
ping it. 
Eastern European Communists con- 
1 the whole propaganda apparatus. 
Through every channel of the written 
spoken word, they pour out tor- 
nts of invectives against the Church 
paint beautiful pictures of a Com- 
unist paradise for the proletariat. 
hey call the Church “reactionary, feu- 
istic, predatory” and the Church 
nnot answer back. 


The Communist regimes, through 
al police forces, are arresting 
iests, hindering the work of nuns, 
sing schools, and intimidating 
irch members or supporters. Never- 
eless the common people, defying 
anger, are taking the side of the 
Church. 


\ Protestant in the city of Szeged, 
Hungary, wrote a letter to a friend in 
e United States. saying that he at- 
ended his own Presbyterian church 
ch Sunday morning, and then went 
Mass at the Catholic church. He 


said this attitude toward Catholics was 
rather common among Hungarian Prot- 
estants. 

This Presbyterian also said that Hun- 
garian Protestants were leaving Protes- 
tant churches with pro-Communist 
pastors to attend Protestant churches 
served by pastors that made no com- 
promise with despotic Marxism. 

Ever since the sixteenth-century Re- 
formation and Counter-Reformation in 
Hungary, Protestants there have shown 
considerable hostility toward Catholics, 
and the Communists try to win Protes- 
tants by playing up this old enmity. 
They repeat the seductive slogan that 
they are merely fighting against the 
political power of the Vatican and not 
against Christianity. A number of Hun- 
garian Protestant leaders fell for the 
propaganda and actively or passively 
joined the camp of Bolshevist atheists. 

But this is not the case with the rank 
and file. Common men and women of 
all churches were inspired by the bold 
stand of Cardinal Mindszenty and of 
Lutheran Bishop Ordass. Repudiating 
Fe Se preachers, they have 
gathered around the spiritual leaders 
who dared oppose Communist atheism. 

The loyalty of Catholic laymen and 
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Hundreds of peasants attend Mass in the fields near Devin, Slovakia 


Religious News 


laywomen has often been demonstrated. 
Every effort of the Communists, backed 
by Russia, to form a National Catholic 
Church in Hungary has completely 
failed. In 1945, the Bolshevist Com- 
missar for Religion in Moscow told the 
chief Hungarian representative there, 
Professor Szegfu, that a part of the 
Communist plan for Hungary “was the 
establishment of a national church.” 
This instruction was given to Hun- 
garian Communist leaders, who got in 
contact with certain vain or weak or 
personally ambitious or even idealistic 
priests and tried to persuade them that 
Communism was really the fulfillment 
of Christianity. Communists attempted 
to get such priests—and some laymen— 
to start a movement for a “new Chris- 
tian Church” that would repudiate the 
errors of the “aristocratic, old, land- 
owning Church” and would devote it- 
self to “service for the common people 
in co-operation with Communists.” 
This was a fine-sounding line, and a 
number of sporadic attempts were 
made by Christian apostates toward 
realizing the plan, but without any suc- 
cess whatsoever. 

Actually, this sacrilegious venture 
and others similar to it, in spite of past 
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faults of some churchmen, tended to 
draw the people toward Christianity. 
More people in Hungary are attending 
the Catholic Church—and other 
Communist churches—than for many 
years. The number of candidates for 
the priesthood is higher than it has 
been for a decade. Gifts to priests and 
nuns and to church organizations are 
exceptionally large. 

For instance, during the present year, 
forty-eight students registered in the 
theological seminary of the Diocese of 
Gyor in comparison with an average 
former registration of from sixteen to 
twenty-two persons. Reports indicate 
that registration in Gyor is typical of 
most dioceses throughout the country. 
The Bishop of Vacz has reported that 
priests and other persons working for 
the Church have been supplied with 
food and other necessities more abun- 
dantly than at any time in his memory. 
In practically all parts of the country, 
interest in religious instruction has ap- 
preciably increased in spite of the clos- 
ing of religious schools. Not only have 
nine-tenths of the parents signed re- 
quests for religious education, thus risk- 
ing Communist disfavor, but many 
children also show an increased interest 
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in religious teaching. As a result of this 
sentiment or conviction, four girls in 
Zala Egerszeg protested against their 
mathematics teacher who had told the 
that God did not exist. They 
wrote on the blackboard, “The teacher 
might be unable to prove the existence 
of God, but we know that He is and 
have faith in Him.” For this demon- 
stration, the four girls were suspended 
on the charge of insubordination. 

In Yugoslavia, also, common people 
are showing renewed devotion to the 
Catholic Church, because of its bold 
stand against Communism. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Miha Krek, a layman, re- 
ports the following regarding Slovenia: 

In spite of extremely difficult condi- 
tions, the people remained stanchly 
loyal to the Church. According to many 
reports direct from Slovenia, the people 
visit church more frequently than be- 
fore. Homes are places of prayer more 
than in former times. The churches are 
filled not only on Sundays, but also 
on weekdays. During the month of 
May, the Slovenians particularly honor 
the holy Mother of God. Special 
Masses, sermons, and other religious 
manifestations were attended in 1949 
by extraordinarily large congregations. 
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To the many nations behind the Iron Curtain, 


the Church stands out as a 


beacon of light that guides and 


sustains them in these 


dark hours of persecution 


by R. H. MARKHAM 


Christmas day is no longer a holy 
day, according to a decree of the Com- 
munist regime, but in spite of that the 
people commemorated the birth of 


Jesus in their homes and in _ the 
churches. 
Communist organizations endeavor 


to prevent the people from going to 
the church on Sundays. Special meet- 
ings of youth, special labor duties for 
adults, special Communist Party meet- 
ings and manifestations are called in 
the morning hours when Masses are 
celebrated in the churches. At the 
special request of parishioners, the 
priests declared themselves willing to 
say a second Mass on Sunday evenings. 
Whoever cannot attend the Mass in the 
morning uses this opportunity and goes 
to the Mass in the evening. 

One may sum up the present situa- 
tion as follows: The people of Slovenia 
are devotedly praying to God. In pri- 
vate homes there is much prayer. The 
devotion to Church is admirably strong 
and deep. In every parish, there are 
dozens of men and women who receive 
Holy Communion daily; throughout 
the country thousands do so weekly and 
tens of thousands monthly. 

Concerning the situation in Croatia, 
another part of Yugoslavia, Dr. Vladko 
Machek, layman, anticlerical, and head 
of the Croatian Peasant Party, says: 

Almost five-sixths of all Croatians be- 
long to the Catholic Church. One-sixth 
remains for other cults, among which 
the Moslems are the most important. 
A small number are Jews and a few are 
Protestants; nearly all of the latter are 
of foreign origin. 

The Croatian peasants have long 
been deeply religious, although they 
have frequently opposed the Catholic 
clergy because of what they considered 
political or economic abuses. Fortu- 
nately, these misunderstandings van- 
ished completely when Dr. Aloysius 
Stepinac became the Archbishop of 
Zagreb and the Croatian Metropolite. 

The Croatian bourgeoisie and intel- 
lectuals also belong to the Catholic 
Church, but their Catholicism was 








rather formal in_ character. They 
seemed to observe the form more than 
the substance of religion. The fulfill- 
ing of religious duties was left largely 
to women and children. 

But after the Communists started 
persecution of the Catholic Church, the 
situation greatly changed, especially in 
the cities. Today all churches during 
Sunday or holyday services are crowded 
with people. Not only with women and 
children, as used to be the case, but 
also with men. 

Information shows that Communist 
persecution of the Catholic Church has 
drawn the common people not to the 
Bolshevik regime but to the persecuted 
Church. 

\ Serbian Orthodox priest reports: 
People are going to church more than 
at any other time in my memory. With- 
out exaggeration one may speak of a 
spiritual revival. Suffering caused by 
Communists has driven our people to 
seek God. This is true for almost all 
towns, cities, and villages in Yugoslavia. 
Even former Partisans (Communists) 
are going to church. Religious choirs 
are outlawed in certain places, but the 
people come to church and sing. 

The arrest of Archbishop Stepinac 
increased his popularity. The Commu- 
nists lost by that act—and heavily. The 
people rejected Communist efforts to 
paint Stepinac as a war criminal. Cath- 
olics are standing by their Church. 

In Czecho-Slovakia, the reaction to 
-the Communist crusade against the 
Catholic Church has been even more 
dramatic, according to Dr. Juraj Slavik. 
The heroism of Archbishop Josef Beran 
appears to have been fully matched by 
the heroism of the common people. In 
fact, there have been few cases in the 
history of social developments where 
common people have so boldly and 
spontaneously expressed their devotion 
to any institution. 

For example, when the Communists 
announced that a large number of 
priests had enrolled in the Bolshevik- 
directed “Catholic Action,” this so 
aroused the parishioners in a number 
of places that they made menacing 
public demonstrations against the 
“offending priests” and were quieted 
only when they learned that Commu- 
nist reports about their priests’ actions 
were false. 

In other Slovak communities, the 
common people gathered on foot from 
an area of many miles to protect their 
priests against prospective arrests. In 
some places, people actually attacked 
the Communist secret police. Such bold 
demonstrations on the part of the com- 
mon people against the phoney “Cath- 
olic Action” naturally had an inspiring 
effect upon the priests themselves, en- 
couraging them in their resistance of 
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Communist pressure. According to re- 
liable reports from Czecho-Slovakia, less 
than 1 per cent of all the Catholic 
priests have been lured into the Com- 
munist movement, in spite of terrific 
pressure and brutal persecution. 

Many reports show that this bold 
attitude of the common people in de- 
fense of Christianity is by no means 
confined to Roman Catholics. At the 
beginning some Protestant leaders, fall- 
ing for the seductive “line” that this 
was merely a fight between the Krem- 
lin and the Vatican, ardently or reluc- 
tantly took the side of the Communists. 
But the brutality of the Communists 
soon convinced most Protestants that 
the allegedly anti-Catholic fight was 
really a fight against all religion of 
every kind. In consequence, Protestant 
workers and peasants joined with 
their Catholic brothers and sisters in 
the defense of religion. 

In Poland, the common people have 








Overlooked 


A On and on she chattered 
while her husband grimaced in 
the darkness, trying in vain to 
get to sleep. Suddenly she paused 
to catch her breath; then, as if 
the thought had just struck her, 
she said sharply, “Frank, are 
you sure everything is shut up 
for the night?” 
Muttered Frank, with a weary 
sigh, “Everything else, dear.” 
—James C. G. Conniff 











rallied around the Catholic Church as 
the only bulwark of freedom and light 
and human dignity. John D. Lubecki, 
a distinguished Pole in constant touch 
with events there, says that reports com- 
ing to him indicate the common people 
of Poland are more attached to the 
Catholic Church than they have been 
for years. Spiritual conferences for 
working people are especially well at- 
tended, retreats for students show large 
enrollments and greater interest than 
formerly, pastoral visits by bishops 
elicit more attention from masses of 
common men and women than in 
previous years, church building goes 
forward at an unprecedented rate, and 
gifts for the clergy surpass most records, 
despite poverty and privation. 

The layman Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 





former Premier, head of the Polish 
Peasant Party, and known for his 
position to clerical intervention in poli- 
tics, reports that open, demonstrative 
support of the Catholic Church by com. 
mon people surpasses anything of the 
kind in recent Polish history. He bases 
his statement on information he ob. 
tained direct from Poland during an 
extended visit to Europe. 

He said, for example, that the work. 
ing people in “Red Lodz,” one of the 
chief industrial cities of Poland, at 
tended the installation of Bishop 
Klepacz in unprecedented numbers, in 
spite of vigorous Communist oppo- 
sition. He stressed the number of de. 
vout pilgrims visiting the revered city 
of Czestochowa, and pointed out that 
it surpassed all previous records. 

In the Bolshevik darkness, cruelty, 
and moral squalor pressing upon East- 
ern Europe from the Baltic Sea through 
the Balkans, there came to be one 
source of light and hope. It was the 


.Church. Labor unions had succumbed; 


Socialist Parties had proved broken 
reeds; peasant parties were crushed. 
Much of the intelligentsia prostrated 
itself as grass before a storm. But many 
churches remained, with heads un- 
bowed and knees unbent, especially the 
Catholic Church, along with the Serbian 
Orthodox Church and the Lutheran 
Church in a few places. 

The Church really came to be a rock 
in a weary land. It seemed clean in 
the midst of filth, bright in the midst 
of gloom. It appeared eternal, in the 
midst of a sordid ideological carnival 
whose arrogant, gun-carrying barkers 
shouted: all is matter! The Church 
seemed gentle amid brutality and true 
amid increasing barrages of lies. 

Amid broken promises about mun- 
dane remarks and false clamor about 
steel, coal, cement, tractors, tons of 
wheat, acres of calico, men and women 
began to yearn for heaven and God 
and the saints. 

Church bells became sweet music, in 
contrast to unceasing Communist clat- 
ter. Prayers seemed better than strident 
Communist slogans; pastoral benedic- 
tions sounded finer than Communist 
imprecations and class-warfare curses. 
A church seemed a place of refuge; the 
man of God came to appear the true 
man of the people. 

So the common people made their 
choice. Over all the plains, throughout 
all the valleys, on hilltops and moun- 
tainsides, in villages and in towns, 
from Gdynia down to Kotor, from the 
Gulf of Finland to the Aegean Sea, 
men and women are looking to the 
churches that dared unequivocably 
defy Communists and proclaim that 
people are the sons and daughters of 
God. 


THE SIGN 
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TELEVISIOV 


by DOROTHY KLOCK 


The Hour of St. Francis 


The Hour of St. Francis, definitely 
Catholic in nature and high in produc- 
tion standards, deserves your listening 
ear if it “is available on a station in 
your area. 

It is a fifteen-minute program, featur- 
ing a dramatic story told with well- 
polished radio technique, and it is now 
heard weekly on two hundred and 
twenty stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. The Hour, spon- 
sored by the Third Order of St. 
Francis, is founded on the belief that 
sound Catholic teaching and_ religious 
inspiration can be combined with en- 
tertainment. Its originator and direc- 
tor, Father Hugh Noonan, O.F.M., of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, uses stories which give a_prac- 
tical positive answer to the everyday 
problems of modern men and women, 
The program stresses the ideals of 
peace, brotherhood, and good _ will 
which characterized the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi. And in the telling of 
the stories, Father Noonan has immeas- 
urable aid from such actors as Dennis 
Day, Jeanne Crain, J. Carroll Naish, 
Pat O'Brien, and Joan Leslie. 

In December of this year, The Hour 
of St. Francis marks its fourth anni- 
versary. Letters from listeners tell the 
story of its value. An alcoholic is lifted 
from the brink of despair; a Catholic 
vows never to miss Mass again in his 
life; a young man bedridden and with- 
out religious contacts finds his way into 
the Church. 

The programs have important sec- 
ondary values too. Priests have asked 
for copies of scripts which will help 
in settling marriage and family prob- 
lems of their listeners. Teachers of 
drama in high schools and colleges ask 
permission for their groups to present 
the program’s stories on the stage or 
on radio. Four of the programs have 
been recorded on phonograph-size rec- 
ords so that they may be used in 
catechism classes. 
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What kind of station is particularly 
interested in. carrying a program like 
The Hour of St. Francis? To most 
small, independent stations such a pro 
gram is attractive. Its fifteen-minute 
length makes it handy for filling a 
blank spot in the schedule. Stations 
like to make time available for religious 
programs of high quality such as this 
one, not only because it will win the 
good will of a large segment of the 
audience, but for another important 
reason as well. When a station's license 
comes up before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for renewal, its pro- 
gram listings are examined. A_ record 
of having broadcast such a program is 
obviously public service of high caliber. 

How do the stations get the pro- 
gram? Unlike network programs which 
are fed to affliated stations directly off 
the telephone line linking them with 
the point of origin, The Hour of St. 


Francis is broadcast from recordings, 
“pressings” of a master recording, 
which can be shipped safely and used 
conveniently, to fill the need of the 
individual station. 

To answer the final question in your 
mind, the programs are financed on a 
budget of $22,000 a year, an amazingly 
small sum. It is raised through a tax 
of less than fifty cents a year per 
member of the Third Order Fraterni- 
ties, supplemented by contributions of 
the Franciscans of the First Order and 
the Franciscan Missionary Union. 

The influence of such a program can- 
not be reckoned in the cold statistics of 
Hooperatings. Its message comes to 
homes in towns where there is no 
Catholic Church, to people who have 
never talked to a priest. Through its 
entertaining dramas, it attracts the at- 
tention and holds the interest of people 
who would turn off a sermon or any 
discussion of religion. Through its two 
hundred and twenty outlets, each week, 
The Hour of St. Francis reaches ap- 
proximately five million people. What 
wonders God hath wrought! 


Television Notes 


Simulcast is a word which will un- 
doubtedly appear in the next revisions 
of all dictionaries as a new child of 
the English language, born of the 
necessity of indicating in some way 
that a program is broadcast on both 
radio and television at the same time. 
Whether this is desirable in the case 
of all simulcast programs is a question 
which will be argued sometime hence 
in these columns. For the present, 





Rev. Hugh Noonan, Director of “Hour of St. Francis” radio 
program, with Ruth Hussey and Pat McGeehan, narrator 
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OR judgment, Christ must come 
in power and majesty that His 
judicial authority be seen clearly by 
all men. For our salvation, His com- 
ing was almost secret because salva- 
tion is by faith. It is not for men 
to see the Saviour but to believe in 
Him. The very nature of faith is a 
protestation of our inability to see 
and our joy in sight through the eyes 
of another. The darkness of obscur- 
ity is inseparable from faith; salva- 
tion is by faith; and salvation is the 
essence of Christmas. For all the 
precious details of stars stepping out 
of their courses to guide men, of 
angels’ messages, of the dark sky 
splitting open to the splendor of 
angelic hosts filling the night with 
their music, that first Christmas was 
a story of darkness, of things not 
seen, of majesty in humble garments. 
The manger in which the Son of 
God was laid by His mother was a 
hiding place for divinity as, ever 
since, the humble things have been 
the vaults in which the divine riches 
has been concealed. 

There was no bright star shining 
within the cave that sheltered Mary 
and Joseph on that great night; it 
was dimly lit, crowded with flicker- 

ing shadows, and packed with quiet. 
No angelic voice broke that silence; 
no angelic hosts made the walls of 
the cave ring with their song; the 
overpowering light of the opened 
heavens shone on the hillside, not in 
the cave. There was room there only 
for homely things: a child, its 
exultant mother, swaddling clothes, 
a crib, and, in the shadows embrac- 
ing both with a love that asked no 
return, a man trusted by God. 

The obscurity which enfolded the 
Saviour was not a historical acci- 
dent. Unlike other men, the Son of 
God could and did select all the de- 
tails of His human birth; with the 
full vision of divine wisdom, His 
choice fell on obscurity. He chose 
“a poor little mother and a poorer 
fatherland’”—the precise words go 
back to the Council of Ephesus. 
From this poor little mother, He was 
born far from her home almost as 








A spiritual thought for the month 


Holy 


Darkness 


by WALTER FARRELL, O.P. 


a wanderer on the highway, giving 
her only the shelter offered by the 
most obscure outskirts of the little 
town that escaped obscurity only in 
its far-off history. The point was not 
to dazzle men into conviction but to 
offer their hearts an object of lov- 
ing search; men were not to see but 
to believe and, believing, to learn 
to cherish forever the simple, homely 
things which hide God. 

The paths of God’s gifts and of 
the secrets of divine wisdom have al- 
ways been through homely things, 
from the humble ones to the rest of 
men. It is not a break in the divine 
pattern that Christ comes to. our 
hearts through the homely things of 
the stable, from the childish arms of 
the poor little mother, the humblest 
of all the children of Adam and so 
the mother of grace. The very ob- 
scurity makes for resplendent vision 
to the eyes of faith, for it is only in 
obscurity that faith sees. How plain 
it all was to Mary long before Beth- 
lehem, even long before there was 
any stirring in her womb; though 
there was only the word of the angel 
to light up the darkness of the divine 
secrets. How plain it was to the 
eyes of Joseph, though he had only 
such simple things as the virtue of 
our Lady and a word as fragile as a 
dream of an angel. 

It is true that the darkness in 
which the Son of God comes to our 
hearts makes it easy for us to refuse 
to see Him. The whispers of God are 
easily drowned out by the whirring 
of the world. Yet, it is the kindriess 
of God that hides majesty in simple 
things. So much of our lives are 
made up of just such obscure things; 
so few escape the routine of the 
homely; the dazzling moments are 
few and far between in any life. Be- 
cause we do not escape the humble 
routine of homely things, the ma- 
jesty of God is before our eyes in 
every moment of every day. But 
each day must be approached as 
Bethlehem must be approached: 
quietly, content with the darkness, 
not impatient to see but eager to 
believe. 











under the simulcast heading, let ys 
simply report that there are two new 
entrants in the field. One is The Amer. 
ican Forum of the Air on NBC, which 
claims to be the oldest of the broad. 
cast discussion programs. This may now 
be seen as well as heard on Su 
afternoons from 4:30 to 5 p.m., E.S.T, 
We the People is also a new entrant 
in the simulcast class only: in point of 
the network on which it is now heard, 
At the United Nations, both at Lake 
Success where the Security Council 
meets and at the General Assembly's 
quarters at Flushing Meadows, the Na. 
tional Broadcasting Company has 
placed permanent cameras for instan- 
taneous feed to the NBC television net- 
work when newsbreaks occur. For im- 
portant interviews off the floor or 
quick-breaking action, the point of 
program origin for the NBC Television 
network can be switched to the UN. 


You Ought to Know That 


THE CHORAL SERIES on the 
Mutual Broadcasting System has be- 
come a Sunday afternoon feature (12 
Noon to 12:30 p.m., E.S.T.). The 
choral broadcasts were instituted last 
January and are designed to highlight 
the varied types of songs, ranging from 
religious and classical melodies to folk 
songs and modern jazz, which today 
comprise the musical curricula in Amer- 
ican schools. 


THAT CAUSTIC QUIZMASTER, 
who grinds the contestants on his pro- 
gram to verbal pulp with personal 
questions and penetrating comment, 
none other than the  mustachioed 
Groucho Marx, is now heard on the 
CBS_ network on Wednesday nights, 
from 9 to 9:30, E.S.T., in You Bet 
Your Life. 


MR. FEATHERS is the title role 
now played by Parker Fennelly in a 
new radio series created to star the 
veteran actor, familiar to many listeners 
as Titus Moody on the Fred Allen pro- 
grams. In this new weekly half-hour 
series, Fennelly plays the role of the 
positive “old school” pharmacist in Jed 
Proudy’s Drug Store in Pike City, a 
man whose only concession to modern 
pharmacy is his commission as a notary 
public. (Mutual —Wednesday—9 to 
9:30 p.m., E.S.T.) 


EDDIE ALBERT, whose infectious 
good humor and pleasant personality 
in his screen roles have made him 
familiar to many, is now starring in a 
new daytime half-hour variety series, 
The Eddie Albert Show. (NBC—Mon- 
day through Friday, except WNBC-— 
9:00 to 9:30 a.m., E.S.T.) 


THE SIGN 
















¢t ALD KNOX has been humor- 
ously portrayed in drawings as a 
Catholic apologist who upholds his 
Church “with both fists flying, laying 
sundry intellectuals about him with in- 
tensive gusto.” This is not a true pic- 
ture of Knox. If Hilaire Belloc’s name 
were substituted, the picture would be 
more exact, for the latter battled in his 
defense of things Catholic. Knox is 
gentle in argumentation. He reasons 
with his opponent, gives ground for the 
moment, only to win it back later. His 
refreshing wit and logical explanation 
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soften even the staunchest adversary, 
and the debate is won or lost 
engendering hard feelings. 
There is much of G. K. Chesterton's 
technique in Knox. The 
like the duelist who toyed with his 
opponent until he got him in a com 
promising position and then dispatched 
him. Knox much the same, but 
his method, although gentle and affa- 
ble, is swifter and more scientific. 
Chesterton was quick to realize the 
gain for the Church when Ronald Knox 
left the Anglicans and became a Catho- 


without 


former was 


does 


KNOX... 
the cheerful 


ASSASSIN 


So his opponents named him; for 


though he spares their persons, 


he employs his keen wit 
and satire to demolish their 


false theories and beliefs 


by JOHN J. BARRY 


lic. For he saw in Knox a satirist and 
an apologist who could match wits with 
the intelligentsia of England and who 
could reveal, in damaging arguments, 
the instability of the Anglican Church. 
Inspired by Knox's conversion, Ches- 
terton penned these lines: 
Mary of Holyrood may smile 
indeed, 
Knowing what grim _ historic 
shade it shocks, 
To see wit, laughter, and the 
Papist creed 
Cluster and sparkle in the name 
of Knox. 

The conversion of Knox to the 
Catholic Church in 1919 was a stunning 
blow to the Anglicans. It reopened an 
old wound, inflicted when John Henry 
Newman deserted their ranks to be- 
come a Catholic. Knox, like Newman, 
was not only an Oxford man, a scholar, 
and a minister, but he was also the son 
of an Anglican Bishop. To desert the 
Anglican cause was serious enough, but 
to become a Catholic priest, as Newman 
did, was a desertion that could never 
win forgiveness. To add insult to in- 
jury, Knox now wielded his gifted pen 
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not only in explaining his conversion 


in A_ Spiritual Aeneid, but also 
in upholding Catholic principles and 
exposing the false philosophies of 
self-appointed religious leaders. 

His opponents fear his satire more 
than his presentation of fact, for he has 
the happy faculty of making their argu- 
ments appear ridiculous. This gift of 
satire is a family trait and finds fullest 
expression in his brother Edmund, 
until recently editor of Punch. For the 
children of Bishop Knox were reared 
in a home where classical tradition and 
training came as part of their in- 
heritance and where the writing of 
Greek and Latin epigrams at the age 
of ten was not considered unusual. The 
clever satire that marks Ronald’s pres- 
ent-day writing had its origin in boy- 
hood, for he took delight in portraying 
prominent visitors in humorous verse. 
This early tendency was encouraged, 
provided, however, that it was not 
overdone. This restraint, enforced dur- 
childhood, has continued to the 
present time in his satirical writing. 

In his undergraduate days at Balliol, 
where he took a leading part in literary 
and debating activities, and later as a 
young Don at Trinity, he won recogni- 
tion as a Satirist. One of the functions 
of a Don in his time was to read papers 
to undergraduate societies. In accord- 
ance with this obligation, he prepared 
a scholarly paper on Conan Doyle's 
stories, woven around the famous 
Sherlock Holmes and Dr. 
Watson. The paper was a satire but so 
cleverly prepared and so skillfully an- 
alyzed that his audience regarded it as 
a brilliant piece of criticism. Even 
Conan Doyle. wrote a complimentary 
letter, praising Knox for his analysis. 

It was a clever hoax that eventually 
became known and caused much cha- 
erin and laughter in literary circles. 
Knox benefited much from the episode, 
for it convinced him of the gullibility 
of intellectuals who are sometimes con- 
vinced by a seemingly scholarly pre- 
sentation of a subject. He realized that 
he too had accepted the false statements 
and conclusions of writers whose 
integrity he had taken for granted. 


ing 


characters, 


be preparing a series of lectures on 
the Iliad, he took various theories 
of recognized authorities on this work 
and revealed how they contradicted one 
another and sometimes wandered far 
from the original text. His comments 
and criticisms aroused suspicion in liter- 
ary circles concerning Higher Criticism. 

Encouraged by his discovery and by 
the reception given his lectures on the 
lliad, he now turned his attention to 
the conflicting theories of various Bib- 
lical scholars. At the time he was 
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making a study of the Bible in pre- 
paration for the reception of Anglican 
Orders. His research convinced him 
that recognized Scriptural scholars 
sometimes failed in making accurate 
translations, differed in their interpre- 
tations, and deliberately misconstrued 
some passages to suit their own theories, 

With an inquiring mind, sharpened 
by research, he began to discover in- 
consistencies in the Anglican religion. 
What he found disturbed him but did 
not shake his faith. In an effort, how- 
ever, to eliminate disturbing thoughts, 
he joined a group of Oxford Dons in 
the preparation of a Symposium of 
Anglican beliefs. The results were to 
be published under the title Founda- 
tions. His participation in the study 
confirmed his doubts about the Angli- 
can Church and he published his reac- 
tions in Absolute and a Bitofhell, a 
clever satire written in the manner of 
John Dryden’s Absalom and Achito- 
phel. After Foundations had made its 
appearance, Knox satirized it in a paper 
entitled Some Loose Stones. 

Disturbed by the inconsistencies 
which he found, and alarmed by the 
liberalizing tendencies which some of 
the Anglican leaders advocated, Knox 
wrote Reunion All Around. The book 
became very popular, for it apparently 
favored a more liberal attitude, as its 
subtitle indicates: “Being a Plea for 
the Inclusion within the Church of 
England of all Mohammedans, Jews, 
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Buddhists, Brahmins, Papists and Athe- 
ists submitted to the consideration of 
the British Peoples.” 

The work was a burlesque, but the 
satire was handled so cleverly that 
many readers considered it a thoughtful 
presentation of Anglican policies. 
Church leaders, however, caught the 
real meaning and were disturbed by 
the implications adroitly directed at 
their inconsistencies and at their stu- 
pidity. They disliked his intimations 
that confusion was inevitable and 
would eventually lead to an age that 
might, as Knox put it, recognize a God 
“who exists and does not exist, causes 
sin, yet hates it, yet does not punish 
it, and promises us in heaven a happi- 
ness which we shall not have any 
consciousness to enjoy.” 

Knox saw only two ways to escape 
from his troubled conscience: either to 
resign from the Anglican Church and 
devote his life to literary pursuits; or 


to follow the path revealed by his study 
and join the Catholic Church. 

The first alternative was compara 
tively easy and appealing, but he 
doubted if it would satisfy his cop. 
science; to follow the second meant 
social ostracism that might equal that 
of Cardinal Newman. With the same 
indomitable spirit that was Newman's, 
Knox chose the second alternative and 
joined the Catholic Church. 


HE reaction of his confreres was 

quick and drastic. For an Anglican 
minister and a recognized scholar to 
desert his religion and his confreres to 
become a “Papist’” was inconceivable. 
Knox, however, took the criticism in 
stride. To add to the disappointment 
created by his defection, Knox told his 
astonished associates that he was leay- 
ing immediately to study for the 
Catholic priesthood. 

When Newman became a Catholic 
priest, he asked that he be sent back 
to Oxford as chaplain to the Catholic 
students enrolled there. His request 
was refused because his superiors feared 
that the Anglican influence might win 
him back. This same request, denied 
to Newman, was granted to Knox only 
a short time after his ordination. It 
was a bold move, for Knox had been 
the Anglican chaplain at Oxford for 
five years before his conversion. 

For the next eighteen years, Knox 
guided the Catholic students of Oxford, 
His conferences, which were later pub- 
lished under the title In Soft Garments, 
became the permanent guide of the 
Catholic undergraduates and served to 
instill in them the obligation of be- 
coming virtuous and influential Catho- 
lic laymen. 

His chaplaincy at Oxford made him 
a great apologist. For Oxford was the 
center of the crosscurrents of religious 
theories that swept England. In_ ser- 
mons, lectures, and articles, he waged a 
continuous battle in defense of the 
Church. He seemed always to take a 
mischievous pleasure in bursting the 
religious bubbles of Oxford’s leaders 
by utilizing the teaching found in the 
penny catechism. 

His activity, however, was not con- 
fined to Oxford alone. It extended to 
all England. In books like Sanctions, 
Caliban in Grub Street, and Broadcast 
Minds, he not only satirized the pseudo 
theology of the time, the inanities of 
leading newspapers, and the acceptance 
of the radio as a.kind of Delphic 
Oracle, but he also revealed “the whole 
field of modern stupidity in the most 
important feature of man’s life, his 
God and his destiny.” In The Belief 
of Catholics and Let Dons Delight, he 
challenged the rationalistic critics of 
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the Church and exposed the abysmal 
ignorance emanating from the highest 
geats of learning. Nor did he fear to 
oppose any of the so-called intellectuals 
for their false statements. H. G. Wells 
and the Huxleys felt the sting of his 
qiticism; so too did the American 
oracle—Henry L. Mencken. 

In his castigation of these and other 
writers, whose work he opposes because 
it is not based on truth, Knox never 
seems to lose his temper. In a sympa- 
thetic manner, he presents their errors 
and then proceeds to expound the truth 
in such simple terms that the reader 
wonders how so-called great writers 
could misconstrue realities so plain and 
so simple. There is sting in this kind 
of criticism, for it reveals ignorance and 
no one likes to be accused of this fault. 

No writer can attack other writers 
and not expect to be attacked in return. 
Knox welcomed these 
cause they gave him an opportunity to 
present the Catholic side of an argu 
ment. 


retaliations be 


It was in one of these controver 
sies that he won Arnold Lunn to the 
Catholic Church. Others of the intelli 
gentsia, whose interest was aroused by 
these religious debates and arguments, 
have followed Mr. Lunn into the 
Church, and many have become more 
tolerant toward things Catholic,. if not 
deeply interested. 

Much of Knox’s appeal to Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike lies “in his 
simplicity. The most difficult religious 
problems he makes easy and presents 
them in such a way that the problems 
seem to vanish. In one of a series ol 
articles which appeared in The Tablet 
under the title “I Believe,” he discusses 
the meaning of suffering. 

“We turn this evil thing, suffering, 
into a good thing when we accept it 
as God's will for us. And if God calls 
on you to spend twenty years lying 
on your back, in pain most of the 
time, and you go on telling Him that 
it is His will, and you want it to hap 
pen because it is His will, then, be 
lieve me, are in a lan 


you way to 


going straight to heaven.” 


[' was with reluctance Father Knox 
left his chaplaincy at Oxford in 
1939. But the request of the late Car- 
dinal Hinsley and the English Hierar- 
chy that he make a new translation of 
the Bible was an honor and a challenge 
that he could He realized 
the vastness of the task imposed on him, 
and he humbly acknowledged his unfit- 
ness. But there was no Catholic scholar 
in England better equipped for this 
work than Knox. Nature and training 
had contrived to fit him for this task. 
As he began his preliminary work, 
he noted that the Oxford translators of 
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not refuse. 


“Alone?” 





“Why do you say ‘gentlemen’? 





Double-take . 


> A long, lanky, hatless individual in a state of 
joyful inebriation came sailing merrily into the City 
Hall and dropped anchor before the window of 
the Registrar of Births and Deaths. 

“Good morning, gentlemen, 
wanna register the birth of (hic) twins.” 


he sang out, “I 


od 


asked the man 


behind the window. “Can't you see I'm alone here?” 
shouted the astonished father. 
one of you? Then I'd better go home and take 


“Only 


another look. Maybe it isn’t twins after all.” 


——Wall Street Journal 





Catholic version of the 


Bible into English had expressed their 


the original 
translations in a medium which differed 
considerably from the language of thei 
day. It resembled the sedate English of 
their grandfathers. had difficulty 
the 
translators, 


rhey 
too in expressing the 
ancient Greek Latin 
for English is predominantly a language 
of nouns in 


imagery ol 
and 


contrast to dominance of 


verbs in Latin and Greek. To add to 
the difficulties of translation “it does 
not often happen,” writes Knox, “that 


there is an idiomatic rendering of an 
idiomatic sentence in another language, 
precisely because idiom is the expres 
the another race. 
Hence a translated book can never read 
quite like the original.” 

“The 
Knox, 


edified 


sion of genius of 


continues 
It has 
and consoled 
Catholic readers 
throughout the English-speaking world. 
No standard 
ture 


Douay Version,” 
“is a venerable document. 
instructed 


generations of 


and 


history of English litera 
unnoticed 
unsung. But even the best things in 
the world limited day ol 
glory when their literary value is bound 
up with some practical and immediate 
purpose in our lives.” 

In making his Knox 
aimed primarily at clarity, using no ex- 


can 


pass it by and 


have thei 
translation, 
pression that was not current in modern 


English. This difficult 


words that were “once strong and given 


was because 


to one meaning have lost that meaning 
and now imply something entirely dil 


ferent from their original meaning.” 

The translation of the New Testa 
ment appeared in 1944 and was well 
received. Readers perused it with 


mingled feelings of enthusiasm and dis 
appointment. It read like a story, sim 
ple in its meaning, 
simplicity. It 


charming in its 
to lack, however, 
that poetic beauty and rhythm of the 


seemed 


Douay Version, and many favorite pas- 


sages had no appeal in the new 
translation. The Letters of St. Paul, 
however, took on a new and clearer 


meaning, revealing the power and skill 


of the great Biblical writer. The notes 





at the bottom of each page aroused in- 
terest, for they informed the reader 
why one translation of a difficult pas- 
sage was selected in preference to one 
or more accepted translations. 

Upon finishing this, Knox turned his 
attention to the Old Testament. With 
that same perseverance and exactness 
that characterized his work in the New 
Testament, he plods onward, hoping 
eventually to complete a new and ac- 
curate translation of the Old Testament 
in current English. 


I times, perhaps to break the mon- 

otony of Biblical research, he turns 
to his favorite types of writing. For the 
various facets of his character — the 
priest, the satirist, the apologist, the 
amateur detective—all demand expres- 
sion. To turn from the difficulties of 
Biblical translation to write spiritual 
books, like The Mystery of the King- 
dom and The Rich Young Man, or to 
write a gripping detective story like 
The Viaduct Murder, is no problem for 
Knox. Even the explosion of the atom 
bomb over Hiroshima drew from him 
God and the Atom, a book dealing with 
the repercussions which the weapon 
may have on history and the difficulty 
in reconciling — its with Catholic 
principles. 

To read Knox is a pleasure, for he 
is always interesting and informative, 
and his personality shines through his 
work. 


use 


The ease and grace of his writ- 
ing is made more delightful by his wit 
and gentle satire. But beneath this ap- 
parent gaiety is the serious endeavor to 
win others to do as he did—to join the 
Catholic Church. Some of his strong- 
est intellectual opponents have fallen 
victims to his charm and their religious 
attitudes have become 
They have called 
cheerful assassin” for the manner in 
which he attacks their theories, yet 
is careful not to attack their person- 
alities. His friends, however, 


tolerant. 
“Knox, the 


more 
him 


address 


him as “Monsignor Knox,” a title con- 
ferred on him by the Church of his 
adoption, 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Catechism Not Infantile 


Some New York villagers question the accuracy of a 
statement in a Catholic catechism: “The Church is the 
congregation of all baptized persons united in the same 
true faith, sacrifice and sacraments, under the Holy 
Father, the Pope.” Don’t you think this is misrepresenta- 


tion, even though meant to impress children?—r. u 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“s 


\ thousand times no! To begin with, an approved catechism 
is accurate. An edition for youngsters is couched, necessarily, 
in simple language, but, as to intended meaning and obvious 
sense, there is not a jot or tittle of difference between the 
penny catechism and a scholarly tome. If you read the 
Scriptures with an open mind, you will recognize Christ's 
endorsement of that catechism definition. 

Christ is not only a religious leader and founder of a 
church. He is divinely capable and thorough. Therefore, 
tle has willed that His faithful surrender themselves, intel- 
ligently and freely, to His divine guidance. This guidance 
would be woefully deficient, did it not consist of infallible 
teaching for the intellect, divinely respectable rule over the 
will, and sanctification of the soul by transforming grace. 

If you doubt the constant need of this threefold unifica- 
tion with the divine Founder of the Church, glance about 
the world mentally and advert to the manifold consequences 
of heresy and schism, as exemplified among non-Catholic 
Christians, and to the dearth of unearthly grace exemplified 
by pagans, indifferentists, non-Catholic Christians, and un- 
representative Catholics! Contradictory faith, morals, and 
worship cannot be acceptable to God, nor can such a crazy 
quilt be a normal benefit to immortal souls. 


Timing a Courtship 


Does the Church forbid or only discourage long court- 
ships? What would be considered a long courtship?— 
A. M., CALEDONIA, MINN. 


The Church has issued no inflexible regulations as to the 
duration of courtship. However, its very purpose gives some 
clue as to the reasonable timing of courtship. At least a re- 
lative minimum of time is needed in order that both parties 
may make sure of their lifelong compatibility. But if, after 
about a year of courtship, either or both do not feel secure 
on so basic a point, that uncertainty alone would dictate the 
termination of their company-keeping. Otherwise, they pro- 
long an association which may be an occasion of sin and 
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waste one another's time, all the while lessening Opportunity 
for a promising marriage. 

Marriage is a career and a vocation, as truly as the call 
to the religious life and the priesthood. And it is for life. 
“for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, till death 
do them part.” Apropos of compatibility, a normal sense of 
responsibility suggests many questions which, during court. 
ship, should be answered honestly. There should be harmony 
of ambition and tastes, coupled with a reasonably clastic 
spirit of adaptation. A prospective husband and wife are a 
prospective father and mother. They should see eye to eye 
on the procreation and education of children, and on the 
solution of economic problems. A difference of religious 
faith bespeaks, in most cases, a difference in morality and 
certainly in worship. In any such case, all the more caution 
is called for as well as wise counsel. Infatuation can blind 
reason and faith. The disappointed bachelor or spinster is 
better off than the remorseful husband or wife. 

Mutual respect and self-respect should not be forgotten 
as norms for discernment. During courtship a couple should 
be as conscientious as they should wish their own future 
children to be in the same circumstances. Respect before 
marriage portends respect afterwards, There is present, al- 
ways and everywhere, a “Chaperon” whose observation can- 
not be eluded. Not infrequently, a courtship lasts longer 
than is ideal, and understandably so, because of economic 
conditions. However, obstacles and delay do not become 
excusing causes for premarital license, any more than for 
postmarital, unnatural birth control. Blame for widespread 
financial straits cannot be attributed to the Church. Catholic 
principles of social justice, if honored in practice, would 
end this country’s economic nightmare. Nor can the Church 
be blamed for refusing to whittle the tablets of the Deca- 
logue, by catering to what is offensive to God and detri- 
mental to the best interests of men—whether before mar- 
riage or during that career. 


Jubilee of Jubilees 


Please explain the in’s and out’s of the Holy Year 
Jubilee.—w. w., EL PASO, TEX. 


From the Old Testament era to the present day, the remis- 
sion of debt and consequent rejoicing have been the char- 
acteristic features of a jubilee period. Dating back to the 
earliest centuries of the Church, there are records attesting 
the concession, at Rome, of special indulgences to peni- 
tential pilgrims. But the first proclamation to this effect 
“to the city and to the world” was made by Boniface VIII 
in the year 1300. Since then, Holy Years of Jubilee have 
been declared at half-century and quarter-century intervals. 
The 1950 Jubilee, beginning on Christmas Eve, 1949, will 
be the twenty-fifth Papal Holy Year. It will prove to be a 
Holy Year in precise ratio to the response of Christians to 
the Vicar of Christ, who calls upon the world for a spiritual 
revolution by way of thorough repentance and earnest 
prayer. This Jubilee keynote is an echo of Our Lady's 
Fatima message. 

To observe the Holy Year ideally, one should make a 
pilgrimage to the Eternal City and there fulfill the require- 
ments for gaining the special indulgence of the Holy Year. 
Those requirements are as follows: a worthy reception of 
the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist; visits 
to the designated churches of the Holy City, coupled with 
specified prayers for the intentions of the Holy Father. 
Upon the conclusion of the Holy Year at Rome, an op- 
portunity to gain the Jubilee indulgence will be extended 
to the world at large for a period of about six months, Even 
during 1950, the benefit of the Jubilee is available to cer- 
tain groups throughout the world, for whom a pilgrimage 
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to Rome is not feasible. A specified list of such groups and 
the conditions with which they must comply are to be found 
in all diocesan newspapers. 

A partial indulgence is a cancellation of part of the 
temporal punishment due to sin; a plenary indulgence, 
when gained fully, cancels all temporal punishment. To 
yenial sin there is attached the sanction of temporal or 
temporary punishment; mortal sin bespeaks the twofold 
sanction of temporal and eternal punishment. Only genuine 
repentance on the part of the sinner can qualify for God's 
forgiveness. His pardon must precede any cancellation or 
commutation of punitive debt. The Church's competence 
to forgive sin and to cancel its punishment is based upon 
the divine mandate of Christ: “‘Whatsoever thou shalt loose 
upon earth, shall be loosed also in heaven.” 

During the Holy Year, in Rome as well as elsewhere, we 
can apply to our own benefit only a few indulgences—all 
others are applicable solely to the departed in Purgatory. 
Among the indulgences beneficial to us personally, the fol 
lowing are of general interest: the plenary indulgence for 
the dying; indulgences attached to the “Angelus,” to the 
Forty Hours Devotion, and to the Holy Year prayer. 

The Vicar of Christ has announced four predominant in 
tentions for the 1950 Holy Year: The sanctification of souls 
through prayer and penance, and unshakable fidelity to 
Christ and His Church; action for peace and for preserva- 
tion of the Holy Land; defense of the Church against assault 
by her enemies, and the blessing of true faith for those in 
error; the realization of social justice and assistance to the 
needy. 

We embody here the text of the prayer composed by Pope 
Pius XII for the Holy Year, Attached to every recitation ol 
the prayer is a partial indulgence of seven years; for daily 
recitation for thirty consecutive days, a plenary indulgence 
—under the usual conditions of Confession and Holy Com 
munion. 

Almighty and eternal God, with our whole soul we 
thank Thee for the great gift of the Holy Year 

Heavenly Father, Thou Who seest all things, Who 
searchest and dost guide the hearts of men, make them 
responsive, in this time of grace and salvation, to the 
voice of Thy Son. 

May the Holy Year be for all men a year of purifica 
tion and sanctification, of interior life and reparation, 
the year of the great return and of the great pardon. 

Bestow on those, who are suffering persecution fot 
the ‘Faith, Thy spirit of fortitude, to unite them in 
separably with Christ and His Church. 

Protect, O Lord, the Vicar of Thy Son on earth to 
gether with all hishops, priests, religious, and all the 
faithful. Vouchsafe that all, both priests and laity, the 
young, the mature, and the old, united intimately in 
thought and affection, may become as a solid rock, 
against which the fury of Thy enemies will break in 
vain. 

May Thy grace enkindle in all men love for the many 
unfortunate people, whom poverty and misery reduce 
to a condition of life unworthy of human beings. 

Arouse in the hearts of those who call Thee Father 
a hunger and thirst for social justice and for fraternal 
charity in deeds and in truth. 

“Grant, O Lord, peace in our days’—peace to souls, 
peace to families, peace to our country, peace among 
nations. May the rainbow of peace cover with the sweep 
of its serene light the Land sanctified by the life and 
passion of Thy Divine Son. 

God of all consolation! Deep is our misery, grave are 
our faults, countless our needs. But greater still is our 
trust in Thee. Conscious of our unworthiness, we lov- 
ingly place our lot in Thy hands, uniting our weak 
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prayers to the intercession and the merits of the most 
glorious Virgin Mary and all the Saints. 

Grant to the sick, resignation and health; to young 
men, the strength that is born of faith; to young girls, 
the gift of purity; to fathers, prosperity and holiness for 
their families; to mothers, success in their mission of 
rearing their children; to orphans, affectionate protec- 
tion; to the refugees and prisoners, their fatherland; 
and to all men Thy grace, in preparation and in pledge 
of the unending happiness of heaven. Amen. 


Lutheran Mass 


The writer—an Anglican—attended a Lutheran service 
in New York’s Bronx. It was referred to as a Mass and 
had all the appearances of a dialogue Mass; eucharistic 
elements were consecraied, elevated, and adored. The 
sacrament was reserved. This development in Lutheran- 
ism is new to me. What is the status of Lutheran orders? 
—R. M., ORANGE, N. J. 


There is no element in Lutheranism corresponding to the 
sacrament of Holy Orders, as understood by Roman Cath- 
olics or by Anglicans. The only sacraments not rejected by 
Lutheranism are Baptism and the Eucharist. But, without 
a valid episcopate and priesthood, there can be no Real 
Presence, aside from the typical Lutheran tenet as to how 
the Presence is effected—a tenet which is indefensible by 
Scripture, Tradition, or reason, A characteristic of original 
Lutheranism, coupled with some retention of faith in the 
Eucharistic Presence, was an unqualified rejection of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

We are not acquainted with the particular attitude of 
this Bronx congregation toward Eucharistic rites. It is ex- 
tremely difficult—impossible, rather—to itemize tenets per- 
tinent to faith, morals, and worship as officially Lutheran. 
From the days of Luther onward, there has been endless 
divergence of opinion and practice among Lutheran groups, 
both in Europe and this country. Generally speaking, 
Lutherans are reputed to be outstandingly sincere and earn- 
est, although objectively their code is a potpourri. A sur- 
prising number of Lutherans are in blissful ignorance of 
their founder's history. 


Mistake ca. Sin 


Two baptized Protestants married before a minister, 
were divorced less than a year later. The wife then be- 
came a Catholic, was rebaptized conditionally, and now 
wishes to remarry as a Catholic. Why is she not free 
to do so? At the time of her Protestant marriage, she 
had not been instructed in the sacredness of such a 
step. Why would not all previous mistakes be forgiven 


at rebaplism?—NH. W., VALHALLA, N. Y. 


Ihe Catholic Church recognizes as valid a marriage before 
a minister between two baptized non-Catholics. If this lady 
were still a convinced Protestant, she would feel free to re- 
marry—according to the typical Protestant conscience. But, 
by becoming a Catholic, she renounced Protestantism. The 
Church insists that Christ meant what He said when He 
declared: “What God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 

It is dificult to suppose that a normal person would enter 
upon matrimony without a realization that the step is 
sacredly serious. Every sin is, in a sense, a mistake, but not 
every mistake is a sin, Baptism does eliminate the guilt of 
all previous sins. In this case, however, the rebaptism was 
conditional. For that reason, sacramental confession followed 
immediately and prior to the first reception of the Holy 
Eucharist. We do not know which baptism was effective; 
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the second was precautionary. Even though the Protestant 
marriage proved, later on, to have been a mistake, it was 
not necessarily sinful; even though sinful in some respects, 
that fact would not necessarily affect its validity. 


“it is Alleged” 


! non-Catholic who has seen military service in Germany 

claims that in one of the provinces it is an established 
Catholic custom for couples, after due publication of 
banns, to live together in trial marriage for a year. True 
or false?—w. B., LOUISIANA, MO. 


We have reason to think that the quotation above as to 
alleged Catholic trial marriages has received rather wide 
circulation. The allegation is without a whit of foundation. 
For any Catholics, any such a marriage would be plain con- 
cubinage. It is most doubtful that companionate marriage 
is sanctioned, even legally, by any local civil authorities. 
Some of the so-called Old Catholics may have strayed from 
Holland into Germany, but we have no reason to think 
that they condone concubinage. We mention that sect solely 
because the similarity of titles could have occasioned mis- 
taken identity. You may assure the rumor monger that what 
he alleges is theologically impossible and _ historically false. 


Former Marriage Legislation 


Is it true that before 1918 the Church recognized as 


valid civil marriages between Catholics?—Jj. F., UNION, 
N. 4. 


Prior to April 19, 1908, yes; since then, no. 


Psychological Virus 


How about the problem of required reading in non- 
Catholic high schools and colleges?—t. s. D., BAYONE, 
N. Jj. 


You refer, of course, to books that are objectionable to the 
Catholic conscience. Would that all parents were as solicit- 
ous! Not infrequently, the reading assigned to students 
should be repellent to the conscience of even a grade-A 
moron. Apropos of the many Church laws which “modify 
stupid and suicidal liberty in this matter,” check the “Sign 
Post” of last August, under the caption: “Worse than 
trash.” Two reasons deter us from public comment upon 
some of the books assigned for your son’s education. To do 
so would furnish free advertising to reprehensible publishers 
and might whet an appetite for “forbidden fruit.” 

The problem you submit is ramified and is not easily 
soluble. The best strategem is suggested by the words of 
John the Baptist—the “axe laid to the root.” If the avail- 
ability of Catholic high schools and colleges were adequate, 
there would be no excuse or pretext for Catholics to at- 
tend nonsectarian educational establishments. But to build 
ind maintain secondary schools, even on a regional basis, 
is a gigantic undertaking. And although ideal facilities were 
ivailable everywhere, at reasonable expense, there will al- 
ways be the inevitables indicted by St. John the Apostle, 
is infected by “the pride of life.” Some parents persist that 
their children be educated in a setting which is socially 
aristocratic, despite the danger of religious bankruptcy. 

Since our youth are often constrained, for various reasons, 
to seek education in circumstances uncongenial to normal 
Catholics, the second-best strategem is a recourse to safe- 
guards. The collateral reading assigned by a professor may 
be recommended, rather than required. But, if a Catholic 
student be required to read material forbidden by the 
Church, he should enlist the guidance of his Newman Club 
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chaplain, or of the Director of the Christian Doctrine Cop. 
fraternity, or of some other priest. Under the circumstances, 
the student’s mentor can obtain from diocesan authorities 
the requisite permission to review such books. By so doi 
he can furnish to the student a comprehensive outline and 
appraisal. 

The judgment expressed above is, indeed, conservative, 
but by no means ultraconservative. There is no room for 
quibbling over the laws of the Church on the subject of 
printed material which is dangerous to faith or morals. The 
laws apply to readers, authors, publishers, and booksellers— 
regardless of whether the output be in the form of a book, 
a pamphlet, a magazine, or a newspaper. Aside from books 
condemned by the Holy See by being specifically named, 
there are twelve classes or types of reading material con- 
demned—all of which are reducible to whatever is dan. 
gerous to faith or morals. And the American book market 
is glutted with virus for the mind and heart. 

In connection with the recent warnings of the Church 
against contagion by Communistic literature, we have been 
accused of “thought control”—the very accusation voiced by 
us against Communism. We may well counter by inviting 
Communists, or any other so-called liberals, to submit their 
notion of sane liberty. The liberty fostered by sane men is 
the freedom to choose for themselves, intelligently, whatever 
ends and means to ends are compatible with and conducive 
to the welfare of body and soul here and hereafter. Leeway 
beyond that scope is suicidal. In discerning what is com- 
patible and conducive, the Church is divinely authorized 
and matured by centuries of experience. 


The “Why of Cloister 


Why are nuns cloistered? Is in true they cannot see even 
their own relatives?—J. M., BURLINGTON, N. J. 


To those who do not understand, a cloister resembles a 
prison. The resemblance is slight and is to be found only 
in certain physical aspects of the cloister, such as an en- 
closure wall, a few locked doors, and a parlor grille—all 
practical features for any homestead. The purpose of bar- 
riers is to exclude intruders, rather than to hinder anyone's 
egress. Enclosed monks or nuns afflicted by claustrophobia 
are encouraged to leave. 

The chief purpose of material or physical cloister is the 
development of a cloistered mind and heart, the lessening 
of distraction with a view to calm and leisurely concentra- 
tion upon things supernatural. Psychologically, this pro- 
cedure is sensible, for the eyes are “the windows of the 
soul,” the ears its antenna, and the tongue its microphone. 
The less worldly din, the better reception of unearthly in- 
spiration. 

There is no cloister where relatives or even friends may 
not visit occasionally. Some cloisters for nuns do maintain 
a curtained grille so that, during the transaction of ordinary 
business with outsiders, the religious are heard without be- 
ing seen. But a cloistered curtain represents no “Iron Cur- 
tain” spirit toward those related to monks and nuns by the 
Fourth Commandment or by the bonds of Christlike charity. 


Please File Your “Sign Post!’ 


Day after day, we receive dozens of inquiries from those 
who, presumably, are either new readers of the “Sign Post" 
or who have forgotten what they have read within recent 
months. Information service to hundreds of inquirers, 
coupled with space limitation, does not permit repetition. 
Hence, we recommend that you retain your copies of the 
“Sign Post” for ready reference. Up-to-date libraries under 
Catholic auspices have THe Sicn on file. 
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1. “What gives?” 


3. “But will it stand up?” 
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4. “Just another dud.” Three Lions Photos 
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No one ever sailed a more reckless course than did “cautious” 


Captain Tinker when he defied the British blockade 


O listen to Asa Hurd, the war 

might have been lost, irrevocably. 
Captain Heber Arnold had been taken 
off Long Island and now languished 
in an English prison ship in New York 
harbor. Therefore, according to Hurd, 
the struggle had become all but hope- 
less. 

He did not say it in so many words. 
And he might not even have implied 
it so strongly, but for the stubborn 
silence of Captain David Tinker. To 
be sure, Tinker was never a talkative 
man, but the heavy news they had 
heard at Martinique might have 
brought a groan from muteness itself. 
Captain Tinker must be utterly want- 
ing in patriotism, in generous sympathy, 
in all human feeling! Heber Arnold, 
now laid by the heels, had been the 
glory of Connecticut, a scourge to Eng- 
lish shipping, a model to all American 
pI ivateers. 

Silent himself, Captain Tinker had 
no known objection to volubility in 
others. Asa Hurd took full advantage 
of that, as the little sloop “Redskin” 
slipped northward. His eulogy of 
Heber Arnold extended over a good 
many leagues of open sea, and the sea 
was as responsive to his eloquence as 
the ‘‘Redskin’s” master. That burly 
man merely paced the sloop’s deck and 
kept an eye out for English sails. The 
mate might as well have been talking 
to a belaying pin. 

[here never was another like him 
out of Hadlyme!” Asa Hurd insisted. 

I make bold to say we'll never see 
his like again! In one voyage he took 
the ‘Whittington’ and the ‘Boadicea’ 
and the ‘Romney.’ There wasn’t his 
equal for working his way out of a 
tight corner! Once, when the English 
crowded him hard, he put an empty 
boat over the side just at nightfall. Put 
a lithted lantern in her and set a sail 
and lashed the tiller and let her go! 
Then, with all lights out aboard his 
vessel, he put the helm hard over and 
teft the Englist to chase all night after 
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TACITURN CAPTAIS 


by WILLIAM BRE YFOGLE 


an empty ship’s boat! When he took 
command of the snow ‘Prosper’ . . .” 

“It was in the ‘Prosper’ he was taken, 
those Frenchmen said?” 

“Yes, off Long Island. Captain Arnold 
bought her with his share of all the 
prize money. I'll never believe but that 
the two English frigates had had word 
of his sailing and were lying in 
for him. He’d given them work 
worry enough!” 

“That would be the ‘Godstow’ 
the “‘Wytham.”’ Captain Barnes 
Captain Monkman.” 

“He could have shown his heels to 
either! They must have closed in on 
him together. Little enough they'll have 
to do now, with Captain Arnold rot- 
ting in a prison ship! Let them only 
lie off the mouth of the river, and 
they'll have bottled up the rest of the 
Connecticut’s privateers!” 

Captain Tinker forbore to point out 
that they were sailing for the mouth 
of the Connecticut themselves and that 
the sloop “Redskin” was just as much 
a privateer in English eyes as the snow 
“Prosper,” inappropriately named. 

Not that David Tinker ever thought 
of himself as a dashing figure. He 
sought always to avoid adventures, as 
he sought to circumvent arbitrary re- 
strictions upon shipping. Less arrest- 
ing than that of Heber Arnold, his 
townsman, the record of his thirty 
years at sea would have pleased any 
shipowner better. He had never lost 
a vessel, whether to the elements or to 
the English. He was an excellent nav- 
igator and a shrewd trader, and he 
thirsted for no gaudier distinction. 

Yet this very imperviousness to easy 
enthusiasms had bred in David Tinker 
an animosity toward the English 
scarcely to be matched among the more 
vocal patriots. With him liberty was 
not an ardent abstraction, but the 
chance for an honest and able man to 
go about his business without human 
let or hindrance. That was what liberty 
meant, if it meant anything, and that 
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was what made it worth winning 
keeping! That the English were in ¢ 
wrong needed no demonstration, 
that a voyage to Martinique and back 
was a blow struck against them ought 
to be just as obvious. The English had. 
a wrong-headed idea that they could 
cut off the colonies’ sea-borne ft 
In the long run, the way to beat them 
was to make sure that the trade 
on. 

That was all the more important t 
cause it was a hard concept for yo 
men like Asa Hurd to grasp. hi 
David Tinker demanded of himself 
toil and skill and vigilance, withot 
any of the showy trappings that mad 
Captain Heber Arnold a hero to H 
lyme and his capture a disaster. Hero 
ism was somewhat like squally weather 
—the lee rail buried one moment an@ 
the canvas flapping in a calm the next) 
Captain Tinker liked to trim his sail¥ 
to a steadier breeze. 

He had not the words to explain 
this, and he was chary, anyway, of justi 
fying to others a course that seemed” 
right to himself. If Asa Hurd thought 
him a dull fellow, whose caution verged 
on cowardice, so much the worse! Buty 
toward the end of the long voyage 
from Martinique, Hurd’s constant harp 
ing on the theme of Heber Arnold bee 
gan to grate on Captain Tinker’s nerves” 


E tried to ignore it, and the con 

scious effort required put an 
added strain on his patience. In these 
latitudes he seldom left the deck, and 
sleeplessness alone might have made his 
temper short. A day came when he lost 
it entirely and bade Hurd hold his jaw 
about their heroic and unfortunate 
townsman. 

At once he was ashamed of himself, 
and that made him still angrier. “We 
won't lose the war for want of one 
man!” he instructed Asa Hurd, “I've 
had your word for it ever since Mar- 
tinique that he’s a hero, but I'd think 
better of him if he’d kept his ship out 
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A long gash opened suddenly in the “Codstow’s” hull and smoke poured out 


of English hands and himself a free 
man still of some use to his country! 


I knew Heber Arnold was a brave man 


before you took to dinning it into my 


ears, mister! Let’s agree on his bravery 
and try to improve on his seamanship!” 

The struggle in young Asa Hurd's 
face was between astonishment, dismay, 
and open rebellion. “I had not meant 
to offend!” he said stiffly. “If I did so, 
I ask pardon!” 

“We'll say no more about it then!” 
Captain Tinker growled. “But remem- 
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ber that they don't 
you 


put 


from 
a cargo of salt 
Hiadlyme docks.” 
Asa Hurd said nothing. But his eyes 
went to the 


want heroism 


and me: they want 


ashore on the 
two rows of cannon, five 
guns to a side, on the “Redskin’s” deck. 
Except in gunnery practice, they had 
never been fired since the gun ports 
were cut for them. Hurd’s glance re- 
minded the Captain of that. 

David Tinker took his meaning and 
choked back the fury it aroused in him. 
It wasn’t only for himself that he was 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOM 


angry but on behalf of sovereign com- 
mon sense! A coward, was he? A 
skulker in safe ways? The English cap- 
tains could dismiss him from their 
thoughts now that they had dealt with 
that gadfly, Captain Heber Arnold? 
That was what Asa Hurd meant by 
his glance at the “Redskin’s” guns, and 
both Asa Hurd and the_ English 
captains were wrong — monumentally 
wrong! A vessel carried guns because 
she might need them, but only a fool 
would seek out a chance to fire his 
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cannon simply because he had them! 
\sa Hurd didn’t understand that and 
didn’t much want to. 

David Tinker tried to calm himself. 
He was surprised by his own anger 
and doubly surprised that he had not 
shaken it off by now. He had gone 
sleepless a good many times before this 
and kept command of himself. He had 
listened to enthusiasts as misguided 
and loquacious as Asa Hurd without 
losing his temper. Lastly, he was not 
jealous of the reputation of his towns- 
man, Captain Heber Arnold! The 
temptation to blame his present mood 
upon the war he rejected as too in- 
definite. You might as well blame the 
weather for ragged nerves. 

It wasn’t apprehension, either, though 
they were drawing near the end, and 
the hardest part, of the long voyage. 
This would not be the first cargo, nor 
the last, that he had slipped through 
gaps in the English blockade. Gaps of 
his own contriving as often as not— 
shrewdly planned and promptly ex- 
ploited. If you kept your head and put 
all thought of heroics out of your 
mind, the English were no worse than 
heavy weather. Two things David 
linker could do as well as any man 
afloat: he could hold his tongue, and 
he could keep his head. 

Darkness came down as they rounded 
Montauk Point on a course that would 
take them past Gardiner’s Island and 
in through Plum Gut. The wind was 
lresh, and Captain Tinker knew these 
waters as he knew the rooms of his 
house in Hadlyme. The “Redskin” 
showed no lights, and the helmsman 
steered by the stars. Coming into the 
tiny cabin, where curtains were drawn 
across every porthole, David Tinker 
blinked in the light of the one lantern 
that swung gently above the table. 

Supper was hurried and silent. Asa 
Hurd, still resentful of the rebuke ad- 
ministered to him earlier, volunteered 
no remarks, and Tinker was busy with 
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The hulls of the frigates towered up as she advanced 


his own thoughts. His anger was gone 
now, replaced by a deep preoccupation 
with such matters as wind and tide 
and English ships. If there had been 
any radical change in the mechanics 
of the blockade, the nimble, little cut- 
ter that sheltered behind Plum Island 
would slip out and give them word. 
Captain Tinker had been back on 
deck for nearly an hour when he saw 
the cutter making toward them swiftly 
in the faint starlight. The sloop 
headed into the wind, and he reached 
for his brass-mounted, leather speaking 
trumpet. “Sloop ‘Redskin’! he cried 
into the darkness. “David Tinker, 
master. From Martinique, for Hadlyme, 
with salt. What of the English?” 


FF Saybrook Point, Captain! Two 
frigates, the ‘Wytham’ and the 
‘Godstow!’ ” 

“Anchored?” 
manded. 

“In mid-current and not a hundred 
yards between them! A kind of floating 
fort to block the mouth of the Con- 
necticut. There they lie, and have, 
since Captain Arnold was taken in the 
‘Prosper.’ Make for New London, if 
you will. A good many others... .” 

“Frigates, you said?” 

“Frigates both.” 

“Frigates, and anchored not a hun- 
dred yards apart! Have any of our 
vessels passed?” 

The cutter sounded impatient. “Cap- 
tain Heber Arnold himself could not 
have passed! Unless by darkness. And, 
even then, would you risk your ship 
merely to taunt the English? At New 
London... .” 

“Go back under Plum Island!’’ Cap- 
tain Tinker’s voice had a very curious 
note in it. “I'll parley with you there!” 

He saw, when he turned to put the 
speaking trumpet back in its place, that 
Asa Hurd stood just behind him. To 
plague that young man, Tinker ejacu- 
lated, “Frigates!” 


Captain Tinker de- 





“Frigates?” Hurd echoed, but with a 
different intonation, 

“Frigates!” Tinker repeated. In the 
darkness it was safe to grin. 

But at the parley, in the sloop's 
cabin, he kept his big face straight, 
stubborn, and grim. Josiah Blunt, the 
master of the cutter, reasoned, expostu- 
lated, and stormed, but all in vain. 
Tinker insisted that he would wait for 
daylight and then go up the river. He 
cocked an eye at Asa Hurd, whose 
mouth stood open. “By daylight and 
with the tide favoring us,” he said. 

“The tide will be alone in favoring 
you, Captain Tinker! Do you expect 
the tide to preserve you from eighteen- 
pounders? The best you can hope for 
is to be driven ashore, where the Eng- 
lish may pound the hulk of your sloop 
to splinters at their leisure! You rush, 
sir, upon your certain destruction!” 

“Frigates, you said, didn’t you?” 
Tinker seemed obsessed with — that 
word. 

“Frigates, sir, yes! And your ‘Red- 
skin’ no more than a gig or a longboat 
beside them! Do you comprehend 
es 

“Size isn’t all!” said David Tinker, 
wooden-faced. “We take them by sur- 
prise, for one thing. For another, we 
carry cannon of our own and gunners 
to serve them. If we attempted the 
river in the darkness, we might run 
afoul of one of those men-of-war and 
have their boarding parties all about 
our decks before we could slip past. A 
needless risk is folly.” 

Asa Hurd gurgled suddenly and tried 
to look as if it had not been he. A 
needless risk! 

In all but volume Josiah Blunt's 
voice was an exasperated shout. “Your 
purpose is frivolous and foolhardy, sir! 
Had I the authority, I should assuredly 
forbid it! Why do you think I am 
posted here, if not to warn you of the 
gravest kind of danger? What makes 
you so insensible to reason? What ad- 
vantage do you propose to your coun- 
try or to yourself? Upon my word, Cap- 
tain Tinker. . . !” 

“And not more than a hundred yards 
between them? Two frigates and no 
farther apart than that, eh?” 

“No farther than that!” said Josiah 
Blunt, grimly. “The rock of Quebec 
is not more impregnable!” 

It made no kind of sense that Cap- 
tain Tinker should look satisfied, but 
he did. He stood up, as a sign that the 
one-sided conference was over. “We 
need not detain you any longer,” he 
said to Blunt. “I shall lie here until 
dawn. But for your information, 1 
might have gone stumbling up the river 
in black darkness!” 

Josiah Blunt waved his arms and re- 
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turned to the cutter. It was perfectly 
apparent to him now that the “Red- 
skin” was under the command of a 
madman. No wonder that young mate 
sat gaping and gasping! 

The hypothesis of David Tinker's 
madness had occurred to Asa Hurd in- 
dependently. He didn’t know whether 
to consider that hypothesis weakened 
or strengthened by the Captain's me- 
thodical preparations for his insane and 
foredoomed plan. Tinker had the guns 
loaded and run out, as if he had 
counted on overawing two frigates with 
the sight of his inconsiderable arma- 
ment. He told Hurd to see that the 
men had a good breakfast before dawn, 
and he wanted the cabin turned out 
and set to rights. These preposterous 
orders he issued quietly, and he seemed 
altogether more cheerful than he had 
been since leaving Martinique. 

Young Asa Hurd began to wonder 
whether his sanity was leaving 
him. Captain Tinker, who had never 
fired one of the cannon on his sloop's 
deck, who condemned Heber Arnold 
for recklessness, was now, in his sober 
and unadventurous person, embarking 
upon the wildest exploit of the whole 
war! “Frigates!” Captain Tinker ex- 
claimed and chuckled. 

It was the longest night Asa Hurd 
could remember. But, when the first 
light showed in the east, he wished 
the night just past were only begin- 
ning. He was as brave as most, but he 
expected nothing from the events of 
the next few but death or 
capture. There was something about 
the complete composure of the Captain 
that unnerved him. 

The brisk weather and the beauty 
of the sunrise cheered him not at all. 
The following wind only sped them 
the more swiftly to their fate. Beside 
the helmsman Captain Tinker stood 
with his legs braced against the sloops 
motion, his big hands clasped behind 
him. The gun crews waited by the 
guns, with expectancy and apprehension 
in their lean faces. The “Redskin” 
moved in toward the mouth of the 
river. If the night had been long, what 
was to be said of this hour or so of 
the morning? 


own 


hours 


OTHING stirred Captain Tinker 

to any show of excitement, not 
even the single report of a stern chaser 
the “Wytham” fired when the sloop 
came in sight of the frigates. The “Red- 
skin” held to the course that would 
take her fairly between the two. A 
figure sprang to the “Godstow’'s” rail 
and bawled across the narrow gap of 
water. Captain Barnes must outrank 
Captain Monkman, and he was furious- 
ly ordering his junior to hold his fire. 
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Even now there would be time for the 
sloop to go about and beat back out 
to sea and safety. But she didn't, though 
the hulls of the frigates towered up 
to dwarf her as she advanced. 
In those few minutes there was not 
a sound but the murmur of water along 
her hull and the fluttering of her sails. 
Even the English might have been 
holding their breath, unable to believe 
their Captain Tinker gave an 
order, and they let the mainsail swing 
free, spilling the wind. The “Redskin” 
idled along like a coy lady, under her 
jib only. In a moment they would be 
under the lee of the 
out 


eves. 


“Godstow” with- 

They crept up 
frigates and Tinker cried, 
anchor!" 


even stecrage-way. 
between the 
“Let go the 

There to call him 
turncoat. The Captain moved so quick- 


ly as to 


wasn't time even 


give the impression of being 
in several places at once. He was run- 
ning forward toward the sloop’s waist, 
bawling 
port 
out together in one, 


at his waiting gun crews. The 


and starboard broadsides roared 


thunderous explo- 


sion, and the gunners were already 
springing to reload. The uproar of 
shouting came from over their heads, 
from the decks of the English ships. 
“Pound them!" Captain Tinker bel- 
lowed. “Pound them, bullies!” 

Far above the “Redskin’s” busy deck, 


ports of the frigates flew 
open and the eighteen pounders were 
trundled out 


the gun 


The sloop quivered with 


the recoil of Tinker’s second blast at 
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e@ When we can't make light of our 
troubles, we can keep them dark. 
—LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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his foes, but still the heavier guns above 


them were (sa Hurd 
saw seamen hastening up those tower- 


mute. Incredulous, 


ing shrouds in a frantic effort to get 
sail on the frigates and get away. 


linker, working one of the guns him- 
self them his third, point- 
blank broadside, and screams mingled 
with the English \ long gash 
opened suddenly in the “Godstow'’s” 
hull, and smoke poured out. If some 
lucky shot 
azines. 

It happened aboard the “Wytham” 
a muffled, tearing explosion that rapped 
up part of the deck and sent her fore- 
mast toppling overboard. The ‘“Red- 
skin’s” guns banged and recoiled again. 
It wasn’t until then that the bewildered 
Asa Hurd saw why those great eighteen- 
pounders were still cold and silent and 
helpless. If they fired it would only be 
one frigate pounding the other, the 
heavy cannonballs whistling harmlessly 
over the little sloop—at most, carrying 


now, gave 


shouts. 


found one of the 


mag- 


away part of her mast! To be sure, 
there was a rattling of musketry, but 
Captain Tinker ignored that. He could 
afford to! Captain Tinker was doing 
what an Englishman named Drake had 
done to the lofty ships of Spain some 
two centuries before. 


HE “Godstow” was afire; the 

“Wytham” had been crippled by that 
explosion. They hadn't got off scot-free 
themselves; a _ half-dozen men _ from 
Connecticut lay wounded or dead on 
the sloop’s deck. But David Tinker, 
that taciturn and cautious man, still 
worked his guns like a demon, as if 
determined to make up for a life de- 
void hitherto of what passed for glory 
and adventure. Tinker battered at the 
English hulls, never lifting his eyes 
from the task he had taken in hand. 
When Hurd plucked at his sleeve, he 
shook the mate off. “Pound them!” he 
cried. His voice had gone to a harsh 
croak, and his face was grimed with 
smoke, streaked with sweat. “Pound 
them, bullies!” 

“They strike, sir!” Hurd roared at 
him. “Their colors are down!” 

“Eh?” The Captain blinked at him 
then, and raised his head. “Do they 
both strike? Both?” 

There was nothing that careful man 
had not foreseen. The cabin having 
been made tidy, it was there that he 
took the surrender of Captain Barnes 
and Captain Monkman and returned 
them their swords. He had found time 
to dash a bucket of sea water over him- 
self, to impose some sort of order upon 
his unruly, gray hair, and to struggle 
into a clean jacket. 

“I desire that you remain aboard 
here until your vessels are given over 
to the prize court at Essex,” he told 
the English officers. “You will give 
orders to have the frigates taken up 
the river, and Mr. Hurd will deliver 
those orders aboard your ships. Your 
wounded will be taken ashore at the 
first Opportunity, and your own sur- 
geons shall treat them. While you are 
aboard the sloop, I beg that you will 
regard this cabin as your own.” 

For David Tinker it was a long 
speech, and he even managed a very 
tolerable bow to conclude it. Walking 
to the rail with Hurd, waiting for a 
boat to be lowered, he looked relieved, 
like a man who has put an occasion 
of formality behind him. 

“We ought to be able to exchange 
one of them for Heber Arnold,” he 
told the mate. “Arnold is a good sea- 
man, take him for all in all. I only 
hope, lying in that prison ship, he’s 
had time to get over some of his reck- 
less ways. Recklessness was always 
Arnold's fault.” 
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Dutch workers lead the way 


HEN you visit the headquarters 
\ of the Catholic Workers’ Move- 


ment at Utrecht, Central Holland, they 
take you with enormous pride to view 
the great staircase which links the life 
of the busy offices upstairs with that 
‘f those below. It is not like most Dutch 
stairways, for in their clean and shining 
homes they build the steepest stairs you 
ver saw, as though the people of this 
land without a hill are determined to 
climb at least one mountain before they 
to bed at night. 

The stairs at the Huis van den Ar- 
beid, as it is called, are broad and wide 
ind not too steep. But it is the great 

1ined-glass window which lights them 

hich is the source of the movement's 
pride, for it depicts in symbolic form, 
principles of the great social en- 
cyclical Rerum Novarum. There are 
ral and industrial workers standing 
the fruits of their labor between 

m and a symbolism which conveys 
ideas of social justice, social peace, 

industry, thrift, and the just fruits of 
ree and responsible labor. 

\nd it is around these principles and 
doctrines outlined in the encyclical 
the life of this great modern build- 
revolves. Upon its principles the 

yvement’s social, political, and indus- 
policies are built up. 

Men, said Pope Leo in his mighty 

workers’ charter,” are entitled to a just 
ird for their labors and it is part 
the job of the Catholic Workers’ 
\lovement to insure that this shall be so. 

Vigorous but responsible campaigns 
‘ being run, for example, on such 
demands as lower prices, a_ higher 

idard of life, more and better houses, 

houses for large families, and 
pher wages. 

{| had the great good fortune to spend 
afternoon with the movement’s 

ropaganda secretary, Mr. L. Beumer. 
He showed me colorful and amusing 
osters popularizing these demands. 

[here were postcards too which are 

t all over Holland on similar themes. 

one, which shows father and 
ther surrounded by five smiling chil- 
Mother in the home—not in the 


rt 


\nother makes a typically Catholic 





DOUGLAS HYDE, for twenty years an 
active Communist, onetime News Editor of 
the British “Daily Worker,” entered the 
Church last year. 
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Near Utrecht is a sanatorium and rest home for mothers, run by 
the Catholic Workers’ Movement and staffed by Dominican nuns 


point. It shows a worker dashing out 
through the factory gates, and its cap- 
tion reads: “Free in free time. No rec- 
reation provided by the factory!” 

This has more than usual significance 
in Eindhoven, down in the Catholic 
south, where a Philips radio factory em- 
ploys twenty-five thousand workers, 
making it, it is claimed, the largest 
radio factory in the world. 

It has brought in Protestant workers 
from the north and over one thousand 
factory girls are brought by motor coach 
each day over the frontier from Belgium 
to make up its labor force. But it has 
brought, too, ideas alien to this Catholic 
area. On the factory site Philips have 
constructed their own cinema, theater, 
sports stadium, school, sports grounds, 
and other recreational and cultural 
“amenities.” 

But, says the Catholic Workers’ Move- 
ment, when a worker finishes at the 
factory his leisure should belong to him- 
self, his family, and his God—not to his 
factory. 

Now the movement is something very 
much more than just a propaganda 
machine. Its activities are notably down- 
to-earth and practical. The Popes have 
repeatedly urged the need for thrift 
and the necessity for all to become 


property owners. So, in addition to cam- 
paigning for a better standard of life, 
the movement has its own savings bank. 
Three hundred thousand Dutch workers 
entrust their savings to its care. Its 
office methods are the most up to date 
in all Holland, its organization the best 
of any bank in the land, and while 
other savings banks are steadily losing 
business at the moment, the Catholic 
Savings Bank is going up and up. 

Before the last war it was fortieth 
in size, But now it has moved up to 
fifth place and its organizers look for 
ward to heading Holland’s foremost 
bank, for there are now a steady thou 
sand new deposits every month. 

An important part of the bank's 
activities is advancing loans for house 
purchase by its members, and the re 
sult is that through its activities this 
aspect of Catholic social teaching more 
and more becomes a reality. 


OWN winding stairs into the foun- 

dations of the building, I was 
taken to see the strong room in which 
lie the savings—and material hopes—of 
hundreds of thousands of mechanics, 
transport workers, and other ordinary 
working folk who, by their own efforts 
and not those of the state, are laboring 
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American trade unionists can learn much from the program 


put into practice in Holland by the Catholic Workers’ Movement. 


A just reward for labor is more than a weekly wage 


Young convalescent 
prepare them for their return to their regular schools at home 


tuberculars 


toward some sort of social security. Be 
hind the vast steel doors that slide si 
lently and securely into place lies the 
answer to one of the many problems 
which arise from modern capitalism— 
how the proletarian can nonetheless be- 
come a property owner. 

The Catholic Workers’ Movement 
welds the Dutch worker's industrial, cul- 
tural, and spiritual organizations into a 
single whole, just as in its members lives 
the working hours and the leisure hours 


are both inseparably linked up with 
their spiritual life. 

Dutch Catholic workers have their 
own trade unions, all of which are 


athliated to the Catholic Workers’ Move- 
ment, providing its industrial mass 
membership. The movement insures 
that the three hundred thousand trade 
unionists united in its ranks are by this 
means offered something much more 
than a means for conducting a class 
war. In its ranks they may see unfold- 
ing a way of life. 

If the movement claims that mother 
should be in the home with her family 
and not in the factory, it does not blind 
itself to the fact that, just as the factory 
worker sometimes grows tired to the 
point of sickness so, too, does mother, 
engaged in her tasks in the home. 
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are provided with 
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schooling to 


So last July 
surroundings was acquired by the move 
ment as a rest home for 


a huge mansion in ideal 
tired mothers. 

[he women who come here,” 
told me, as I 


its head 
was shown around, “are 


given the conditions 


you would get in the best and most ex- 
pensive hotel in the And the 
evidence of the assertion 


same food and 
land.” 
truth of the 
was all about me as | wandered through 
its bright and spacious rooms and cor- 
ridors 

Its matron has qualifications in psy 
chology as well as being a trained nurse, 
and she probably has to call on her 
training in psychology more frequently 
during the course of a day than on her 
knowledge of medicine. 

“When a and overwrought 
mother comes here for a month's rest,” 


tired 


said the matron, “she cries to go home 
the first week, the second week she is 
settling in and saying it is not so bad 
alter all, the third week she is as happy 
as the day is long, and by the fourth 
week she is crying because it is time to 
gc home so soon.” 

Ihe modern tendency is to pretend 
that sin just doesn’t exist and to sug- 
gest that anyone who acts on the as- 
sumption that it does has a nasty mind. 
Such unrealities are not reflected in 





A typical propaganda postcard: 


“Big homes for big families” 


the rules of the rest home, for the first 
is to the effect 
lowed outside the grounds except in the 
company of her husband. No hardship is 
involved here, for the grounds are huge 
and their setting perfect. “But we aren't 
taking the chance of any scandals while 
the women are away 


that no woman is al 


from their men,” 
says the matron, who knows that some 
tongues will waggle when the mothers 
are miles away trom home. 


ITH equal realism it is recognized 

that no mother’s mind is at rest 
if she is troubled about what is hap- 
pening to father and the children back 
home while she is away. So, before she 
leaves lor her rest cure, steps are taken 
that all that is looked after to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, and 
when she gets back she finds the place 
and family all in as good condition as 
when she left them. 

But it is the sanatorium near Utrecht 
which, in its own grim way, is the move- 
ment’s greatest pride. The head of the 
wellare department took me out from 
Utrecht one afternoon in his car, down 
long, straight, tree-lined roads which, 
carpeted with autumn leaves, were the 
loveliest down which I 
motored. 


to see 


have ever 

The sanatorium lies hidden in pine- 
woods in a vast estate. It is recognized 
as the best in the land, and its medical 
head’s name is known throughout Eu- 
rope for his researches and original 
work. 

Since the hungry war days tuberculo- 
sis has been rife in Holland. It is the 
aftermath of hunger deliberately im- 
posed upon the Dutch people by the 
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Nazis, who robbed the country of every- 
thing they could lay their hands on. 

The sanatorium has five hundred 
beds, every one of which is filled. 
Eighteen hundred others whom they 
cannot accommodate have had to be 
passed to other hospitals. Treatment for 
members and their families is in either 
case provided free of charge out of 
the equivalent of about five American 
cents monthly which is taken from the 
regular subscriptions of the member- 
ship as a whole. 

I have had some personal experience 
of such places, but this was the best by 
far. that I have ever seen. The equip- 
ment is the latest, much of it designed 
by the sanatorium’s own medical staff. 
There are ideal buildings for patients 
at every stage of the disease or on the 
road to recovery. 

I stayed there till after dark, and, 
before I left, the lights were twinkling 
among the pines in workshops and 
chalets. The workshops are used by the 
patients who are preparing to return to 
normal life. In them they make magnifi- 
cently constructed toys which go all 
over Holland and, indeed, are known 
all over the Continent as being in a 
class of their own. 

Into the workshops at one end of the 
process goes the bare wood, Out of the 
last of a succession of buildings in the 
woods pours a stream of rocking horses, 
dolls’ furniture, and other toys de- 
signed for both hard wear and beauty. 
Even the boxes in which they are 
packed and the printed labels which 
are stuck to them have been made by 
the patients themselves. So that, ironi- 
cally enough, the Nazi cruelties of the 
past are bringing joy to children all 
over Europe today. 

Only one building, I noticed as I 
left, stood out looking grim, barrack- 
like, forbidding. It was the convent 
where sleep and pray the Dominican 
nuns who are the nursing staff and upon 
whose selfless and untiring labors the 
entire organization depends. 

Ihe Catholic Labor Movement is 
typical of Holland’s Catholics generally. 
It is virile, imaginative, and thoroughly 
up to date. , 

The Catholic community there now 
numbers 40 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation. Protestant families in the Nether- 
lands, as elsewhere, are small. Catholic 
families are large. On the basis of the 
present birth rate and by purely natural 
processes, therefore, in twenty years the 
Catholics will be in the majority. 

Every convert made brings nearer the 
day when Holland can claim to be a 
Catholic country. It is a goal toward 
which all are consciously striving. And 
the result is a spirit of confidence, 
strength, and achievement I have ex- 
perienced nowhere else. 
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Vignettes of Hope 


Love in the postwar world 


by EILEEN EGAN 


NE day last spring, a large group 

of frightened people gathered in 
the Bavarian countryside. They had 
no baggage, and many of them wore 
torn sweaters and shirts, or clothing 
that was insufficient to protect them 
from the cold winds of March. They 
were hungry and shaken, after a 
gruelling but all-toc-common ex- 
perience, that of fleeing by night 
and in secrecy from tyranny. These 
were the democratic Czechs who 
had fled the totalitarian coup that 
had taken over their nation. 

And now these Czechs were in 
freedom, in the American Zone of 
Germany. They were the few hun- 
dreds of lucky ones who had escap- 
ed. No tales came through of the 
others, the men and women, and 
even little children, who had been 
caught on the roads and in the 
forests in the midst of their flight 
to the west. But it was a strange 
freedom, a freedom hedged about 
with hatred and want. For the 
Czechs found themselves in camps 
and barracks by the side of those 
earlier refugees from Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, the people of the Sudeten- 
land who, in the first days of peace, 
had been driven from their homes 
out into the roads, 

The Czechs, whatever their pri- 
vate feelings might have been, did 
not protest when these German- 
speaking residents of the Border 
area, or Sudetenland, were driven 
off into the night of exile in line 
with the Potsdam agreement. There 
was no move to refute the fiction of 
mass guilt by which people of all 
agcs, even babes in arms, were re- 
moved from homes and farms and 
artisan centers that had belonged to 
the ancestors of the Sudetenlanders 
for as long as seven or cight hun- 
dred years. It was natural for the 
Czechs to remember the traitors, 
the Henleins and his cohorts, who 
had sworn allegiance, not to Czecho- 
Slovakia, but to Hitler. 

The group of Czechs applied, as 
did all other refugees, to the Caritas, 
the German Catholic Welfare Or- 
ganization that operates with amaz- 
ing warmth, efficiency, and com- 
passion all over destroyed Germany. 
They needed food; they needed a 
place to lay their weary bodies; but 
most of all they needed clothes to 
protect them from exposure to wind 
and rain. Clothing is one of the 
most precious items in a Germany 
filled with need and destruction. 


But fortunately, a large shipment of 
wonderful men’s suits had just ar- 
rived from Sweden—suits which 
were made of the finest of woolen 
material and had served as uniforms 
for Swedish soldiers and officers. 
Caritas had the shipment ready, 
since it had planned to give out the 
precious outfits to the heads of the 
Sudetenland families living in huts 
and barracks in the area. 

The officials of Caritas could see 
the condition of the hundreds of 
newcomers, who had been forced to 
sleep in the forests, or walk miles in 
all sorts of weather, to reach the 
haven of the American zone. The 
officials of Caritas could also see the 
reaction of the Sudetenlanders to 
the Czech refugees—the _ recrimi- 
nations of the homeless who found 
their dispossessors now dispossessed 
among them. They could see the 
withdrawal in the eyes of the Czechs, 
who expected only rebuffs and con- 
tinued hostility. 

Dr. Maria Probst, a leader of 
Caritas, told me the story. “We saw 
before us the result of a chain of 
hatred. We Germans had occupied 
the Sudetenland and forced a war 
on the Czecho-Slovak nation. The 
Czechs, as a reprisal, decided to rid 
themselves forever of a minority 
group that rightly or wrongly was 
given to them after the breakup of 
the Austrian Empire. Now both were 
in the same misery, but the chain of 
hatred was stronger than ever. We 
decided that as Christians we must 
make a gesture to break the chain. 

“We decided to make a special 
distribution of the fine woolen suits 
to the Czech refugees. We Germans 
and the exiled Sudetens could make 
a gesture of love to those who con- 
sidered us their enemies. And so we 
announced that the Swedish army 
uniforms would go to the newcomers 
amongst us. 

“The gesture of love was not re- 
buffed. When the Czechs saw that 
they were received with love and 
greeted with gifts that meant such 
sacrifices, the smiles and tears of 
joy showed us that our token offer- 
ing was not in vain. Hostility ceased. 
The Sudetenlanders, secing the 
smiles of joy and speeches of thanks 
that overcame all withdrawal and 
reticence, began to show the Czechs 
how to make the best of exile; how 
to manage to live in hutments and 
barracks. War had given way to 
peace.” 
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What one man has done to reduce juvenile delinquency 


in a big city can be done in other towns and cities. 


The story of how Father James Francis Moynihan made a 


(lean Sweep with Sports 


by SAMUEL LA VALLEE 


DENVER priest has been honored 

for decreasing juvenile delinquency 

in that big Colorado city. He is Rev- 
erend James Francis Moynihan of An- 
nunciation parish, named by the Den- 
ver Junior Chamber of Commerce as 
its 1948 “Man of the Year” and 
awarded a handsome medal for his out- 
standing work with wayward youth. 
The  thirty-three-year-old priest has 
cleaned crime from Denver's streets by 
his spiritual influence, dynamic person- 
ality, and a simple but effective tool he 
employs with vigor: organized sports. 
Father Moynihan came to Annuncia- 
tion in January of 1944 to teach re- 
ligion, debating, and public speaking in 
the parochial school. Annunciation had 
a team in the Parochial League, but it 
hadn't chalked up a victory since they 
could Players on the foot 
ball team wore three different kinds of 


remember. 


cast-off dressed in a 


unilorms They 
damp, cold basement for the games. 
Lhe first Father 


Moynihan a dispirited meet- 


week he was there 
attended 
ing of the League. The youngsters took 
one look at the boyish priest with the 
curly black hair, the glowing person- 
ality, and they knew he 


‘carry the ball” for 


was the one to 
They elected 
him president of the League on the spot. 

They 


them. 


couldn't have chosen 
fitted by 
thei 
Father 


sport in the 


anyone 


better cham- 


background to 
pion 
self, 


every 


small boy him- 
Moynihan had been 
book. The seat of 
his short pants had been glued to a 
bench at Regis ballpark where “Skip” 
Palrang, present famous coach at Boys’ 
Town, used to pitch for the Western 
League games 


cause. As a 


into 


Father 


player in 


Growing up 


had 


sports in 


Movnihan 


been a star many 





Ralph Batchalet presents Father Moynihan the award as the 
“Outstanding Man of the Year 1948.” Denver's mayor looks on 
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Father Moynihan—a magnet 
from the seamy to the moral 


Denver's North High School. Later, he 
played semipro baseball with many of 
Denver's industrial teams. Week ends 
he lived with a catcher’s mitt in his 
hands. 

“Youngsters need a lot of things,” he 
told me one day, in an empty classroom 
at Annunciation. “Love, spiritual direc- 
tion, study, sports, fun. You have to 
keep them busy, and you must show 
you're interested in them.” 

\ bell chimed somewhere in the dis- 
tance beyond the classroom door. A 
moment later it burst open and a hall- 
dozen boys catapulted into the room. 
They stopped short, cheeks flushed, 
when they saw us. 

“Sorry, Father.” Their faces held an 
expression indescribable in its combi- 
nation of respect and warm = cama- 
raderie. 

“Come in, Johnny—come in! How 
you doing, Bob?” He gave them a big 
grin. “If you need this room, we'll 
scoot.” 

“When kids quit school in the sev- 
enth or eighth grade,” the priest con- 
tinued, as we went into an office, 
“they're recruits for gangs that roam 
the streets.” His clear bright eyes 
looked into mine. “I know organized 
sports can help keep them in school!” 

He knew, too, in his election that 
night the boys had given him a vote of 
confidence. They depended on him to 
get suits for them, and equipment. 

Father Moynihan pitched right in to 
remedy the situation. He organized 


bingo parties and other money-raising 
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iffairs. The youngsters, transfused with 
his own enthusiasm and moved by his 
fine guidance, rallied to help. It kept 
them too busy to roam streets or to get 
into trouble. 

Folks began to notice the increased 
purposeful and _ constructive activity 
among the young people since Father 
Moynihan had come to Annunciation. 
They were aware that his spiritual in- 
fluence had been felt not only by Cath- 
olic youth. Many boys of other faiths, 
who needed direction, had become in- 
terested in activities he sponsored. And, 
1s a result of close association with the 
ealous priest, they entered the Church, 
bringing their parents with them. Ev- 
eryone was impressed and interested. 

Glad to help, Father.” That was the 
heme whenever the priest needed don- 
tions or door prizes for his parties. 

Catholics, Protestants, Jews—they all 
anted a part in his fine work—even 
man whose introduction to the 

»wer east side, where Annunciation is 

ated, was anything but friendly. 


DENVER oil broker, Frank Myers, 

\ was in the section one morning 
business. A couple of kids, fizzing 
ith exuberance, popped a rock at his 
Chere was a crash, then the screech 
brakes jammed to a sudden stop. 
Myers bounded from his car, blow- 


his top, just as Father Moynihan 
ve into sight. 


He saw the situation in a glance, 
k the matter into his own hands. 
hands can be firm. Clutch- 
x» the lads by the scruff of their necks 

a couple of frightened pups, he 


those 


ssed them down. Contritely, they 
logized to the broker. 
\s Father Moynihan chatted with 





Just before the program for a smoker begins, Father Moynihan 
gives final instructions in the locker room to his champs 
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him, Mr. Myers was more than paci- 
fied by the priest’s friendly charm. The 
upshot of the incident was that he be- 
came a great booster for the under- 
privileged and a permanent supporter 
of Father Moynihan’s work. 

Some time later, Mr. Myers’ wife lay 
desperately ill in a hospital. Her doc- 
tors had reached the stage where they 
shook their gray heads in defeat. But 
Father Moynihan’s youngsters did not 
give up. Their bright eyes lifted to 
Our Lady, their lips moved in sibilant 
murmurs and humble petitions for the 
stricken woman, whose husband they 
had come to know so well. Today Mr. 
Myers declares it was those fervent, 
youthful prayers that saved his wife's 
life. 

With the help of his neighbors and 
with the interest and aid of people like 
Mr. Myers, in all sections of the city, 
Father Moynihan managed to raise the 
money needed to continue his work. 
It was only a couple of years till no 
team in the city had a finer coach or 
better equipment than Annunciation. 
The American Legion contributed a 
new locker room 
boys. 

But that was just a mere beginning. 
Father Moynihan had other dreams to 
bring to realization. And, today, the 
Junior Parochial League, through his 
untiring efforts, numbers twenty-three 
grade school teams in basketball, base- 
ball, and football. 

When the priests found some of the 
lads were getting hurt in games, he 
took immediate steps to eliminate ac- 
cidents. He divided players into three 
groups: midget, under seventy-five 
pounds; lightweight, under one hun- 
dred pounds; heavyweight, under one 


and showers for the 






hundred and twenty-five pounds. Last 
year a thousand kids participated in the 
games and there wasn’t one maior in- 
jury. What’s more, when football prac. 
tice got under way last season, practi- 
cally every boy in school wanted to 
get in the act! 


T was in '48 that Denver staged its 

fabulous football carnival at Bear's 
Park through Father Moynihan’s ef- 
forts. The Mayor and the Governor 
topped the list of notables who at. 
tended, and tickets were at a premium. 
To the tune of blaring bugles and 
thumping drums, forty teams paraded 
and lined up before the games. Then, 
under the red, white, and blue of Old 
Glory, whipped out magnificently in 
the breeze, they participated in the 
giant carnival of sport. Enough money 
was realized from the affair to give each 
team a sizable sum for future needs, 

Local sports writers give Father 
Moynihan unstinted credit for his con- 
tribution to the decrease in 
juvenile delinquency. 


Denver's 


Says one: “Father Moynihan is a 
whiz with kids!” 
Law enforcement officers are Father 


Moynihan rooters to a man. For his 
black robe has brushed the streets of 
the west side, the north, and the south, 
too! His work is nongeographical and 
nonsectarian. 

“Of the hundreds of boys I've 
paroled to Father Moynihan,” declares 
Judge Philip Gilliam of Denver's Ju- 
venile Court, “I've never had one re- 
appear in court!” 

One boy paroled to Father Moynihan 
had appeared in three different courts, 
before three different judges, in one 
day. He had beaten up another youth 





Al Goukas, star of the Denver Professional 
Nuggets, gives pointers to young hopefuls 
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jn a drugstore brawl. He had “bor- 
rowed” the hub caps from a_ police 
patrol car! A frequent offender, the word 
“incorrigible” has been written blackly 
beside his name on the police records. 

The judges—one was Judge Gilliam 
-agreed that the boy was well on the 
road to Buena Vista, where many of 
the state’s young criminals wind up. 
Just possibly, though, Father Moynihan 
could plant the kid's feet on a_ better 
path. 

Under Father Moynihan's spiritual 
guidance, and with his days as jam- 
packed with studies and sports as an 
amateur boxing-card is with contenders, 
the boy plugged his way through school 
and graduated near the head of his 
class. At present he is an honor student 
in college. 

Six tough youths hijacked a truck, a 
Federal offense. Tried before a Federal 
judge with a reputation for being just 
as tough as they, four were sent to the 
state prison and two were sentenced to 
the industrial school. 

Father Moynihan believes there is no 
such thing as a hopeless boy. Acting on 
that conviction, he approached the 
formidable judge and made an impas- 
sioned plea for the convicted youths. 

“Father,” the Judge drawled, when 
he had finished, “you should have been 
the defense attorney in this case.” He 
paroled all six boys to the priest. 


ECENTLY, Judge Gilliam became 

impatient with a particularly in- 
tractable lad haled into court for the 
umpteenth time. He used the last re- 
sort; he paroled him to Father Moyni- 
han. The priest is a hero to the boy, 
so a pleased little smile played on his 
lips when Judge Gilliam did this. 





Stars of Father Moynihan’s Annunciation city champions 


of last year. 
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They were undefeated in 





“And mind you!” the Judge snapped. 
“If you ever appear in this court again, 
I won't put you in jail—I'll throw 
Father Moynihan in!” 

The smile faded from the kid’s lips 
and he looked soberly into Father Moy- 
nihan’s eyes. His expression told on- 
lookers who witnessed the little court 
drama—that did it. Faced with such a 
responsibility for one he loved, he 
couldn't let him down! 

Love is the keyword to Father Moyni- 
han’s success. The youngsters all love 
him because he never misses a chance 
to go to bat for them. 

When The Babe Ruth Story played 
the Paramount Theatre, Ralph Batch- 
alet, the manager, asked Father Moyni- 
han if he'd like to bring a few of his 
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e People with time to spare usually 
spend it with someone who hasn't. 
—COLLIER’S 
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kids to see the show. Father said he 
sure would. He showed up with three 
hundred! 

“W-wow!” gasped Mr. Batchalet, 
when he saw the mob swarming 


through the doors. “How did you get 
them all here, Father?” 

“Chartered three street cars,’ 
chuckled the priest, as his robe swished 
on into the theater behind his “guests.” 

When Corky Gonzales, local fighter 
and an idol of many Denver kids, was 
to appear in the ring at the Denver 
Auditorium just before Christmas, El- 
wood Brooks, local banker, bought up 
840 gallery seats and presented them to 
Father Moynihan for his boys. The 
night of the fight the kids began piling 


twelve games 


Two first graders square off at an exhibition. 
Boxing is a favorite sport of the youngsters 


in at the gallery entrance long before 
the activities commenced, but they 
clung to their tickets tenaciously. 

“No! No!” one little sprout squawked 
to the doorman, “we give ‘em to Fad- 
der! Fadder'll collect ’em!” 

Later, it was discovered that 1340 
kids had shown up for the 840 seats. 
Fight promoters went to Father Moyni- 
han. 

“How come, Father?” they quizzed, 
in friendly fashion. 

The priest looked a bit abashed, but 
a tender little smile twitched the 
corners of his lips. 

“Merry Christmas, gentlemen,” he 
said, softly. “Merry Christmas!” 

In his shining eyes the men saw mir- 
rored the wistful faces of those extra 
five hundred kids. One by one, their 
faces gentled. 

“Merry Christmas, Father,” 
beamed. “Merry Christmas!” 

Father Moynihan frowns on _ refer- 
ence to his sports activities as his 
“work.” 

“Sports are just a means to an end,” 
he says. “They're a magnet drawing 
kids from the seamy side of life to the 
moral. They are a perfect form of rec- 
reation.”’ 


they 


BELIEVE he used that word in its 

finest connotation: re-creation. Be- 
cause that is what he advocates so 
firmly. The re-creation of young peo- 
ple’s minds and bodies through the 
medium of clean living. 

That is why Father Moynihan will 
continue to be there, wherever wayward 
youths need him, exercising his spir- 
itual influence, wielding his street- 


sweeper of sports, pushing them back 
on the right path. 
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Alu who have seen the motion picture, 
Come to the Stable, know of the founding 
yf the Benedictine Monastery in Beth- 
lehem, Connecticut. Though the picture 
was definitely fictional in parts, it did 
portray some of the trials that beset this 
infant community. 

Mother Benedict, an American, became 
, nun in France. During the war she had 
to flee from the Gestapo and went to 
Rome to obtain permission for an Amer- 
ican foundation. She arrived with a 
capital of twenty dollars and lived with 
the artist, Lauren Ford. Today, she has 
a flourishing little monastery and a 
school of art, ceramics, and weaving. 


: . aie F = 
SD a 
Circle, Mother Benedict Duss, O.S.B., con 


verted an old brass polish factory into a 
Benedictine Monastery. Above, the results. 


sede 


Mother Benedict seated among her Com- 
munity: postulants in back, the novices 
with white veils, and the professed nuns. 


The nuns’ chapel is beautiful in its simplicity. The walls are of 
knotty pine; the altar is a table design. Nuns pray behind grill. 
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Photos by Dian, North Bergen, N. J. 


These nuns are making small figurines in the library. They teach 
art, ceramics, and weaving. This ts the first photo of the library. 


Chaplain kneels in chapel of Lauren Ford’s 
home—first Regina Laudis and original place 
of worship for Community in this country. 


Mother Benedict Duss, the Prioress, on the left, is assisted by another 
nun in sewing a set of vestments for the use of the Holy Father. 


Lauren Ford, who is so well known for her 
Christmas paintings, feeding her sheep which 
serve as models for her Nativity scenes. 


Lauren Ford, well-known artist, is shown painting a Nativity scene. cS ee 
Miss Ford sheltered Mother Benedict and companions on arrival. e 
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OE had sobbed for a long while. 

Ripples of pain started in his head, 
expanded, crept into every crevice 
of his body. Short animal sounds 
whimpered in his tightened throat as 
he stood in the center of the room and 
squeezed out the tears. 

He was alone. The pain would not 
be so sharp if someone were there to 
hold it back. The apartment kitchen 
became smaller and pressed against him 
on all sides. He held to the table with 
one hand; his fingers tightened their 
grip as the seconds passed, and still his 
mother did not return from the drug- 
store with the medicine to stop the 
pain. The pain swelled; became larger 
than his head. His hand trembled with 
each new rocketing stab. 

\ truck buzzed slowly along the street 
five stories below. The motor back- 
fired, heaved, and puffed as it inched 
up the steep hill. Vibration rattled the 
dishes in the cabinet. The wheels 
slipped on the snow and the motor 
raced. Grinding. Grinding wheels in- 
side his head. Why doesn’t Mother 
come back? 

He was still standing beside the table 
when she hurried into the kitchen with 
a flurry of quick steps. 

“Joey—Joey—why did you get up?” 

“Stop that, Mother. Stop it.” 

“What is it, honey? Mother will stop 
the pain in a moment.” 

“No. That thing—that thing.” 

She reached into the pan closet and 
brought out an aluminum saucepan. 
She filled it halfway with water and 
placed it on the gas range before she 
turned to the boy. 

“Stop that thing—can’t you hear it, 
Mother?” 

Tears blurred her eyes. She placed her 
arm around his shoulders, gently, and 
led him to the window so he could look 
down into the street, “See? That's all 
it is, Joey—only a car. See?” 

\fter a moment she led him across 
the kitchen. He sat on the kitchen chair, 
held his head in cupped hands, his 
elbows propped on the table. His 
mother went to the closet and brought 
out a basin which she placed on the 
table beside him. She filled a small con- 
tainer with water from the saucepan 
and opened the package she had 
brought from the drugstore. She dis- 
solved the powder in the water. Then 
she attached a rubber hose with a glass 
tube at the end and let several drops 
fall on her forearm. 

While she did these things she talked 
in a low voice to Joey. Pleasant, sooth- 
ing words, running on, expecting no 
attention and no answer. How “Doc” 
Stumpf in the drugstore had said they 
had serums for pneumonia these days 
and he was sure that Joey’s father 
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ALONE 


Joey had never known the terrible emptiness of 


life in a world without love. And so he failed 


to recognize his mother’s great need 


by FRANK 


would soon be home from the hospital 
and that “both her men would be well 
again.” He had also asked to be remem- 
bered to Joey and that Joey must be 
sure to drop in for a visit as soon as 
he was out again, which wouldn't be 
very long, now. .. . 

“Tomorrow, Mother?” 

Well, maybe not tomorrow but surely 
the next day or so, as soon as the 
abscess “broke.” And Grandma would 
be over to see him tomorrow some- 
time, and when he was all well again 
maybe he could go over to visit Grand- 
ma for a few days. 

The truck down in the street sud- 
denly gripped the road and roared 
away. Then his mother’s cool hands 
were against his temples and his head 
was inclined over the basin. The sound 
of her voice blanked out in the pleasant 
roar of the water in his ear. The pain 
ceased. 

“I love you, Mother.” 

Warm and soothing. Joe felt his head 
being turned gently and saw the tears 
in her eyes glinting over the gray. Love. 

“Kiss me.”” Joe shut his eyes. He was 
tired and the trembling in his body be- 
came less. He felt his mother’s firm 
hand close over his; the pain oozed out 
of him as he became aware of the pulse 
in her hand beating steadily. 

He was tired and his feet were sud- 
denly heavy as she coaxed him to stand 
and walk to his bedroom. He sat on 
the side of his bed while she placed 
cloths on the pillowcase, “if the abscess 
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breaks while you're sleeping,” and then 
he sank back into the cool sheets. 

Joe was floating on shimmering gray 
light, alone in space. Then a face came 
out of the grayness; floated past. His 
mother’s face quivered, bodiless, and 
a voice drifted from a great distance, 
“Yes, Joey—yes, honey... .” 

Then he was standing on the floor 
in his room and the room was tilting, 
swaying wildly in its mad rush through 
space. He clutched the air; desperately 
seized a hand, “I did see an angel, 
Mother. I did! Don’t let me go up— 
I don’t want to be alone!” 

“Yes, Joey—I'm right here. Mother 
is right here.” 

“Don't let me go up—I did see it. 
Hold me down, Mother!” 

The hand broke from his weak 
grasp; air rushed past his ears, “Mother! 
Don't leave me!” 

The spoon touched his teeth. He 
gasped as the pungent niter caught his 
breath. He swallowed and then he was 
being forced back into bed. The rain 
was sighing against the windowpane, 
but inside here it was warm and dry. 
He held her hand with both of his; 
stared into her face afraid to close his 
eyes again. 

Then Joe began to grow. He swelled 
like a water-soaked sponge and he 
spread out and dissolved. “Mother!” 
The darkness became all space and 
there was no up and there was no down, 
and there was no time, and a million 
million miles and he was alone. Stars 
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In that instant Joe saw everything crumble about him 


and planets became fixed, and he grew 
less and less substantial in space, like 
air itself, filling all infinity beyond the 
creation of pinpoint stars and darting 
fishtailed comets. He stood upon a dis- 
tant star before a woman covered with 
jewels, and her body was like glass and 
he could see the cold starlight gleaming 
through her and glittering among the 
jewels she wore, and she grew larger 
and filled the sky and she spoke and 
he was filled with a great fear. “Mother! 
Mother! Get me back!” 

Then he was standing beside his bed 
and his mother was stroking his face 
and speaking softly, “Joey—Joey! I'm 
right here.” He gasped with the dry 
heaving that started deep inside him 
like a hiccough. Her voice was in- 
sistent, “Joey—Joe!” 

“Oh Mother—don’t let me go again!” 

“No. No. Everything is all right, Joey. 
Now go to sleep.” 

The lamp on the night table was 
lighted when Joe awoke. He forced his 
eyes open. His mother was bending 
over him. He moved his head and the 
back of his neck and his face felt wet. 

“Mother?” 

She looked down at him. Her face 
broke into a smile, “Oh honey, I'm so 
glad the abscess broke.” She kissed him, 
then laughed, “But you look so comical 
with your face all streaked.” 
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Her arm was behind his shoulders, 
lifting him. “We'll just clean you off 
quickly so you can go back to sleep. 
You need it now.” 

His neck tingled with the alcohol. 
He shut his eyes; he was tired and he 
just wanted to drop back on the pillow 
again. ... 

The telephone rang once the follow- 
ing afternoon. Joe dropped his book 
on the bed beside him and listened. He 
could hear his mother’s voice but not 
the words. He thought of getting out 
of bed but he was warm and comfort- 
able. He rolled over on his stomach, 
watched the print in the book swim 
before his eyes as he brought his nose 
close to the page; heard the slap-slap 
of the rain on the window. He counted 
his breaths; dropped his good ear to 
the pillow and listened to the beat of 
his heart. 

At last his mother was standing be- 
side him. He looked up at her, waiting 
for the quick smile to light her face. 

“It was the hospital—your father is 
very sick.” 

No smile, only a sudden turn of her 
head away and the words spoken more 
to herself than to him, “What is keep- 
ing your grandmother, anyway?” 

Joe did not look up from his book 
when the doorbell rang. His mother’s 
quick step sounded in the hall and 
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then he heard his grandmother's voice. 

The two women came into the bed- 
room. His grandmother had opened the 
collar of her fur coat and her face, 
ruddy from the cold, gleamed in the 
frame of fur. 

“He hasn't had his supper yet. 
Mother. And you'll have to irrigate his 
ear every hour.” 

Joe slid out of bed; stood in front 
of his grandmother waiting to be 
kissed. 

His mother pulled her coat over her 
shoulders. The older woman spoke to 
her as she bent to kiss Joey, “Run 
along—don't worry about Joey—we'll 
have lots of fun, won't we?” 

Joe buried his face in the damp fur 
of her coat collar, “Wanta play checkers, 
Grandma?” 

Joe had his supper on a tray. When 
he finished, his grandmother pushed 
the covers in under the mattress on 
the sides like his mother always did 
and kissed him twice. 

“Why isn't Mom home?” 

“Never mind, Joey. You just go to 
sleep now.” 

He did not go to sleep—not at once. 
He lay in the dark wanting to call his 
grandmother and tell her that he al- 
ways slept with a small light in the 
room. There was a small bulb that 
plugged into the wall near the floor 
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and his mother always pushed that in 
at night, “in case you have to go to 
the bathroom... .” 

Grandma was washing dishes in the 
kitchen; he heard the water hissing into 
the sink and then the faint clink of the 
china. It was soft and distant. He 
pressed his eyelids tight; watched the 
bright yellow and red spots dance be- 
fore his eyes. 

It was a small mountain lake and Joe 
stood upon its shore. White birches 
closed it in on all sides. Out of their 
shadows, one grew more distinct and 
became a girl. She floated across the 
water to him. She was young and won- 
drously wise and her eyes were gray 
and grave and she loved him, for she 
took his hand. . . . Sleep. 

Joe woke with the sound of many 
voices at a distance. “Mother!” He 
called her twice again before she came 
into the bedroom. 

He stared sleepily at her, not knowing 
what was different about her. She 
looked so stiff and pulled in. Usually 
she wore a gingham house dress in the 
mornings, but today she had a dark blue 
street dress—no, it was black. Her eyes 
were swollen. 

What’s the matter, Mother?” He 
reached up languidly for his good- 
morning kiss. She hugged him with a 
strange, fierce tenderness; squeezed him 
until he gasped. Then she pushed the 
covers off the bed and Joe slid to the 
edge; dropped his feet to the floor. He 
heard his grandmother's voice in the 
living room and voices of others; it 
seemed that they were all talking at 
mce. Excitement ran through him. 

He fished with his toe for the slipper 
which was half under the bed. “What 
happened, Mother?” 

‘Come on like a good boy now and 
get dressed and then I'll tell you.” 


H* was sitting on the bed lacing 
his shoes when Aunt Ella came 
into the room. She stood in the door- 
way for a moment looking down at 
him. Then she swooped across the 
room, pushing his mother aside, “Oh, 
you poor, dear child!” 

His mother’s voice was sharp, “I 
haven’t told him about his father yet!” 

Joe was smothering in the folds of 
\unt Ella’s dress. The cloth smelled 
dry and sharp as though it had been 
hanging in a closet for a long time. Joe 
did not like it. He did not like all these 
black, musty clothes. He gasped for 
a deep breath and it choked in his 
throat. Then the sob rose in his throat. 
He choked it the first time but when 
it rose again he let it out of him. ... 

“Now I'll have to tell him at once,” 
he heard his mother say. Her voice was 
tight, almost shrill, “I did want to get 
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The lamp was lighted when Joe awoke 


some breakfast into him first—he’s still 
weak from his bad ear!” 


The gravel scrunched under their 
shoes as the two boys walked toward the 
park exit. Joe swung his books back 
and forth by the long strap. Willie Frey 
followed Joe through the iron grill 
gate. “I hope that old Father Curley 
didn’t see us—he’d tell our mothers we 
were playing hookey.” 

“Aw, he couldn’t see us—we ran too 
fast.” Joe pursed his lips; whistled the 
first bar of “Bye-bye, Blackbird.” He 
whistled it again. 

“Yeah, but I'd get it if my mother 
knew I was playing hookey.” 

' Joe stopped whistling; looked coldly 
at Willie, “How's she gonna know?” 

The boys paused on the street. Joe 
dropped his books to the sidewalk; held 
them upright between his ankles, “I bet 
ya Jackson wouldn't do what we did.” 

“Naw, he’s scared to.” 

“I'm not afraid.” Joe tossed his head 
back to get his hair out of his eyes, 
“My mother lets me do what I want.” 

“I wish mine did. You'd think I was 
a kid!” 

“Well, I'm going home now.” Joe 
picked up his books, swung them, 
pendulum-like, between his outspread 
legs, then over his head in a wide arc, 
“Good-by—see ya in the morning.” 

“Good-by.” 

Joe walked down the street, whistling 
loud and shrilly. She lets me do what 
I want. I’m responsible for myself now 
that Papa’s dead... . 

The apartment house was dull gray 
in the February twilight. Joe had to 
lean against the large door to push it 
open. He pressed the button and 
waited, with his elbow against the in- 
side door to catch the buzzer. Mother 
is taking a long time to answer. He 
pressed the button again; held his finger 
on it. The door opened and he pushed 
through. 

He climbed the stairs slowly, dread- 





ing the long night ahead—the brooding 
and the tears of his mother. He feared 
her strange moods of these last days— 
the sudden fierce caress that he knew 
he shared with his dead father and 
then the abrupt coldness. Not sunshine, 
but fire and ice. 

The small electric bulbs on the stair- 
way glared dully at him. He used to 
climb these stairs behind his father and 
mother. He would slide his foot in 
across the marble step in imitation of 
his father’s heavier tread, and _ his 
mother and father would laugh good- 
humoredly at him until he became 
tired. Then his father would pick him 
up and carry him the last flight. 

The apartment door was unlocked. 
He walked through the long hall into 
the living room. His mother was sitting 
in the large chair which had been his 
father’s favorite. She was facing the 
window and the drab grayness of the 
dusk. Her eyes were rimmed with red. 

He clasped her around the neck, 
“What's the matter, Mom? You shouldn't 
feel so bad.” 

She pushed his arms away, “Why 
shouldn't I feel bad? Everything is gone 
—I don’t know where to turn next—and 
you think you can run the streets like 
a tramp. Why, your father isn’t cold in 
his grave yet!" 

“Aw no, Mother, don't say that.” 

“It’s the truth, isn’t it? You weren't 
in school all day. Sister Catherine 
called me up this morning.” Her eyes 
burned. “How do you think I feel to 
be told these things?” 

“I didn’t think... .” 

“You didn’t think?” Her voice rose, 
brokenly. “You didn’t think? You never 
did anything like this while your father 
was alive—did you?’ Joe dropped his 
head. “Answer me—did you ever do any- 
thing like this while your father was 
alive?” 

“INO, DUE... 

“You think that you can do any- 
thing you please now—but you can't. 
I won't have people pointing at me 
in shame for having an_ irresponsible 
son. Where d’you get it from? Your 
father was never like that. . . .” Her 
voice dropped; she turned her head to- 
ward him. “What did you do all day?” 

“IT just met Frey and we went to 
the park and .. .” He caught her arm, 
“Mother, you know I love you.” 

“Love! What kind of love is it that 
lets you go off and worry the heart out 
of me?” 

“But I do.” 

Her words leaped out, “I won't see 
you turn out bad—I won't see you grow 
up and break some other woman's heart 
with your selfishness—d’you hear me?” 
Joe winced. “I—I'd—I don't know what 
I'd do to you!” 
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“] didn’t do anything bad.” 

“No. You didn’t do anything bad. 
Nothing at all. You just worried the 
heart out of me. As if I didn’t have 
enough to think about, not having any 
meney. ...” 

“Money?” 

“Yes—money!” She opened her change 
purse, pulled out the folded bills. 
“That's all the money we have—we 
haven't another cent in the house—and 
you pick a time like this to go hay- 
wire!” 

“No more money? Mother—no more 
money?” 

“No. No more money. It doesn’t grow 
on trees, Joe.” 

“What're we going to do?’ 

“Do? I don’t know. Move in with 
your grandmother, I suppose. I packed 
some things today. Then I'll have to 
find work and you need someone over 
you while I’m out.” 

“But I won't do it again, Mother.” 
He clasped her about the neck; she was 
unresponsive. 

“Never mind that. You're too self- 
willed.” She paused; her eyes smoothed 
over with an inner hardness. Her lips 
tightened. Impassive. 

A new fear crept inside Joe's mind; 
a fear that squatted on its haunches 
inside his head. Ugly. 

The boy's face reddened, “I won't go 
away—I won't. Mother!" He climbed 
over the chair, pressing his head against 
her bosom. “I won't go away—you can't 
send me away—you don’t love me.” He 
pounded his hands against her shoul- 
ders. “Why don't hit She is 
cruel: I love her. 

“You must learn to be responsible, 
and if the only way is by sending you 
away, I'll have to do it.” 

“IT won't go away. I'll be good, but 
don't send me away.” 

“I'll not have you cursing me in the 
years to come.” 

“Nobody'll curse you—I'll—I'll_ kill 
them if they do. I won't go away.” He 
buried his head in her soft body; turned 
and looked up into her face. She 
doesn't love me. She hates me. He slid 
down; looked incredulously at the face 
drained of all emotion, “You don't love 
me—Mother!” 

Her eyes were dull. Suddenly it was 
as though he had reached the soul be- 
hind those eyes and found nothing 
there. Empty. 

A split-second. In that instant Joe 
saw everything crumble around him— 
books, God, angels, school, marbles, 
trolley cars, buildings, bridges, wind, 
snow, religion, fame, hate, pleasure, 
hunger, weariness, and life itself. All 
were nothing. No world. Nothing. 

Then it was over. The scattered 
pieces of the jigsaw puzzle slid back 
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into place. A tired woman stood before 
him. He threw himself against her 
knees, lonely and shivering, “Mother. 
I'm sorry I played hookey. I . . . Mother 

Mother Mother. . . .” He 
crooned the word monotonously, hold- 
ing her knees. 

“Go wash your face,” she said at last. 
“Suppose someone saw you looking like 
that?” 

“I'm hungry.” 

“Wash your face first.” 

Joe cupped his hands under the 
faucet in the bathroom. The cool water 
felt good on his windburned face. He 
heard the doorbell ring and then his 
mother’s voice, “Joe, will you answer 
the door? I think it’s the man for the 
piano.” 

He rubbed his face dry and hurried 
out through the hall. He followed the 
burly man back and stood in the door- 
way of the living room. 

The man nodded to Joe's mother. She 
rose to her feet. 

“Is this the piano?” he said. 

She lifted the keyboard cover but the 
man merely ran his hand across the sur- 
face. He frowned, “Can't get much for 
secondhand pianos.” 


Joe woke up suddenly with fear in 
his stomach. The room was quiet and 
the bluish-white light of the moon out- 
lined the He knew 


shadows on floor. 








No Cause for Alarm 


A McTavish was well fortified 


against the chill when he at- 
tended a band concert in the 
park. It was his misfortune, 


however, to be seated beside a 
member of the local temperance 
society. 

After he had watched his 
neighbor take several nips, the 
crusader said: 

“My friend, I am well past 
sixty, and never in my life have 
1 tasted liquor.” 

The Scotsman gave him a re- 
assuring glance. 

“Well, dinna worry,” he said, 
“you're nae ginna start noo.” 

—Michael McDonald 











there was something behind the door 
which stood opened against the wall. 
Something that crouched and waited. 

He did not move; scarcely breathed. 
Sweat was cold on his forehead. He 
stared intently into the darkness, trying 
to make out form and shape, and knew 
the Thing would disappear in light, but 
he remained motionless. 

He held his breath; listened for the 
sound of breathing. The hushed city 
noises ceased for a split moment and 
fear of the darkness held him, trem- 
bling, shivering, waiting. 

But there was no sound, only the 
“gulp” in his throat as he swallowed. 
The darkness closed around him. He 
choked back the shriek until his throat 
ached with the dry gulps of air he 
swallowed. But the terror breathed 
when he breathed, and stopped breath- 
ing when he held his breath, and it 
moved closer when he closed his eyes. 

Joe lay staring, holding the darkness 
at bay, and Things flicked in the dark- 
ness and still he could not move. 
Blessed Virgin Mary . . . Blessed Virgin 
a 

He held his breath and in that mo- 
ment he heard, above the distant hum 
of the street, a low moan. Real. His 
mother. ... 

His hand was trembling when he 
found the chain and pulled it. The 
room became suddenly finite. and com- 
prehensible with light. He heard an- 
other moan. Louder. 

Joe ran out of the room; stumbled 
against the packed cartons in the hall- 
way ready for the moving men. 

The door of his mother’s room was 
ajar. He shut his eyes and plunged into 
the darkness; frantically groped for the 
light chain. “Mother—Mother—wake up, 
Mother!” He seized her shoulders and 
shook her until her eyes opened, 
“Mother—you were dreaming.” 

“What're you doing up, Joe?’ 

“You were crying and I woke you.” 
His fingers tightened on her shoulders. 
He opened his hands; dropped them to 
his side. 

She took his cold clammy hands in 
hers, rubbed them. “You'd better go 
back to bed—you'll catch cold.” But 
she did not let his hands go. He 
watched her eyes close sleepily and he 
slid to his knees against her bed. Her 
voice was sleepy, “It’s terrible to be 
alone.” 

Joe felt his father between them as 
he spoke, “But you're not alone. You've 
got me... you've got me. .. .” The 
words were weak in his throat; lacked 
conviction. It’s terrible to be alone. 

It was cold and he gripped her 
fingers tighter. After some time he felt 

her pulse hammering monotonously, 
endlessly, in the palm of his hand. 
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SPORTS... 


by DON DUNPHY 


The Heacyweight Title 


Recently, in a discussion as to who 
might be a logical contender for the 
heavyweight crown worn by _ Ezzard 
Charles, one expert brought up the 
name of Ray Robinson. The name of 
the welterweight champion provoked a 
series of pros and cons, and the argu- 
ment lasted well into the night with 
the opinion about evenly divided as to 
Ray's possibilities of winning boxing’s 
viggest championship. At first mention, 
he thought of a welterweight or ex- 
velterweight fighting a heavyweight 
night conjure up horrible thoughts of 
mayhem in the prize ring. Actually, 
however, the idea is not as far-fetched 
; it may sound. Robinson has so domi- 
nated his own class that the time has 

»yme for him to seek more fertile fields 
»£ conquest. Ray has lost but one de- 
ision in more than one hundred pro- 
fessional bouts and that was to a 
middleweight, Jake La Motta, whom 
Robinson defeated on four other occa- 
sions. La Motta since has become the 
niddleweight champion, but shows no 
signs of rushing into a bout with Rob- 
inson. 

Ray has been experiencing much dif- 
ficulty in making the welterweight limit 
f 147 Ibs. Lately, most of his weight 
appearances have been around 153 or 
154. His close to six-foot frame could 
1sily permit him to carry 160 lbs. with- 
yut sacrificing any of his marvelous 
speed and footwork, and the increased 
weight unquestionably would add to his 
hitting power. 

\ former welterweight champion, 
Mickey Walker, the Toy Bulldog from 
Rumson, N. = campaigned with fair 
uccess in the heavyweight ranks, but 
the one classic example that makes 
boxing men think Robinson 
would have a chance of lifting the 
heavyweight title is Bob Fitzsimmons, 
who actually won the title when weigh- 
ing only 158 Ibs. This heavyweight 
champion from Cornwall, England, be- 
lieved the adage, “The bigger they are, 
the harder they fall.” Bob was a natural 
middleweight and held the crown from 
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1891 to 1905. He went to New Zealand 
as a youngster and later won the ama- 
teur crown. Then, to America, where 
boxing fans were amazed at his appear- 
ance. They had expected a well-built, 
youthful fighter. This is what they saw. 
Bob had the legs and arms of a middle- 
weight and the broad shoulders and 
chest of a heavyweight. 

He battered Jim Corbett with his 
rocklike fists and won the heavyweight 
title. Then he went into retirement for 
two years. To all challengers he turned 
a deaf ear until Jim Jeffries, who had 
made an impressive record, clamored 
for a chance. Finally, Fitzsimmons 
agreed, and the bout was set for June 
9, 1899. When Bob climbed into the 
ring at Coney Island he was in tip-top 
condition, and he looked it. He 
weighed 167 and was giving Jeffries al- 
most 40 Ibs. But “Big Jim’ had _ his 
plan of battle down to a “T.” He knew 
Fitzsimmons had a body punch that 
was like the kick of an army mule. 
Therefore, he came from his corner in 
a deep crouch, protecting his body. The 
first two rounds went to Jeffries. That 
crouch seemed to puzzle Bob, who tried 
to move in close where his powerful 
shoulders could send his _pistonlike 
arms working at their best, but Jeffries 
kept him at long range. He kept flick- 





ing lefts in Bob's face with the speed of 
a striking rattlesnake. The more th 
landed, the madder Bob got. Finally, 
in the third round, Fitzsimmons started 
to connect. The blows began to take 
their tool—they were hurting Jeffries, 
Momentarily, Jim forgot about his 
plan. He came out of his crouch and 
stood toe to toe with Fitzsimmons to 
slug it out, and the champ, though he 
was lighter, got the better of the ex. 
change. After the fourth round, Jeffries 
settled down and came out again in 
that tricky crouch. Try as he did, Fitz. 
simmons couldn't break through the 
wall of arms Jeffries had thrown up. 
The rounds kept rolling by, Jeffries 
pecking away, Fitzsimmons 
down, and Bob trying, always trying 
for that one knockout punch. Fitz actu. 
ally ran himself arm and leg weary. 
Feet flat and eyes glaring, he dared the 
bigger man to trade punches as they 
had done earlier in the fight. Big Jim 
laughed—his plan was working. Then, 
it happened. Jeffries, who had let that 
long right hand of his hang _ useless 
while the left flicked at Fitz’s face, sent 
it to work. The champ moved in, jaw 
unprotected, and Jeffries sent home a 
perfect right. Fitz rocked back on his 
heels, knees buckled, and weary arms 
failed to come up for the blows that 
were sure to follow. Big Jeff moved in, 
shot two more rights to the head, and 
game little Bob Fitzsimmons sank to 
the canvas. As the referee tolled the ten 
count, the crowd roared. They had 
seen a great fight—the birth of a new 
champion. It was a struggle in which a 
big man used brains instead of brawn 
to win the most coveted of all ring 
titles—the world’s heavyweight cham- 
pionship. 
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The difference between this analogy 
and a fight between Robinson and 
Charles is that Robinson would not be 
spotting Charles any 40 Ibs., because 
Ezzard is little more than a light heavy- 
weight himself, and, of course, he 
doesn’t pack the punch or possess the 
granitelike body of a Jim Jeffries. This 
reporter certainly must concur with 
those who say Ray Robinson could win 
the heavyweight title. 


Collegiate Basketball 


College basketball, embarking on its 
1949-50 campaign, can look forward to 
what will undoubtedly be one of the 
most interesting years in the fifty-eight- 
year history of the sport. It may not be 
quite the tremendous success at the 
gate that the past few years of postwar 
prosperity have produced; however, the 
general decline in economic conditions 
that is placing a dent in attendance 
figures of some sports attractions may 
not have too much effect on basketball. 

The reason—great balance of strength 
throughout the nation, Hardly a single 
conference shapes up as anything but a 
battle for top honors. And among the 
independents the story is the same—no 
teams of such great stature that they 
completely overshadow all opposition 
the way Kentucky and St. Louis did in 
recent seasons. And that shapes up as 
good box-office material. The promoters 
aren't going to mind one bit. 

If any team is going to inherit Ken- 


tucky’s role as kingpin of collegiate ~ 


basketball, look for the University of 
San Francisco Dons to do it. The Dons 
have all but one regular back from the 
squad that upset the National Invita- 
tion Tournament applecart last March 
—and they figure to be even better this 
year, paced by their great rebounder, 
Don Lofgran. Vote a challenger’s posi- 
tion to the Bradley Braves, out of 
Peoria, Ill., boasting a great high-scoring 
unit and Paul Unruh, an exceptional 
shotmaker and a leading candidate for 
All-American honors. Bradley advanced 
to the semifinals of the N.LT. in 
March and a long-shot guess is that the 
Braves will oppose San Francisco in the 
finals this season. 

But the picture on a whole seems to 
be one that points to an over-all bal- 
ance. Take the Big Nine, for instance: 
two Midwest observers were asked for 
an “inside” preview. One picked Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Northwestern, and 
Illinois at the top, in that order, while 
his colleague listed the “Illini,” the de- 
fending champs, to repeat, followed by 
Michigan, Ohio State, and Wisconsin. 

New York experts aren't finding 
prognosticating very easy either. Most 
everyone agrees that it’s City College's 
veteran crew or St. John’s. The latter 
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boasts of lanky Bob Zawoluk to com- 
pensate for Dick McGuire's graduation. 
But, they hasten to explain, L.I.U. will 
be unbeatable if Sherman White finally 
lives up to his All-American notices and 
Manhattan, N.Y.U., or Fordham rate 
on top if certain question marks shape 
up. 

It's just as perplexing in other sec- 
tions. Kentucky, the Notre Dame of 
basketball, may not be so awesome 
without Beard, Groza, Jones, and 
Barker, but Adolph Rupp has come up 
with a new star—7'l” Bill Spivy. The 
Wildcats still won't be easy to tame, 
but the Kaintucks, for a change, are 
more in the class of conference op- 
ponents — Tulane, Tennessee, Vander- 
bilt, and some of the Middle West in- 
dependents. 

Of the last-mentioned group, Notre 
Dame appears to be the leader, with 
Kevin O'Shea showing the way, trailed 
by Loyola of Chicago (minus Jack 
Kerris), and dark-horse DePaul. 

The East is still looking for a strong 
leader. Holy Cross is a soft touch by 
comparison with the George Kaften, 
Dermie O'Connell, and Joe Mullaney 
sparked team. 

Villanova appears primed to move 
to the front of Eastern independents, 
with high-scoring Paul Arizen pacing a 
veteran squad. The Ivy Leagué is a 
tossup. One guess has Penn, Columbia, 
Cornell, and Yale—and it’s a cinch the 
Elis are going to miss Tony Lavelli, 
who scored 671 points last year for a 
four-season total of 1964 points. 

There figures to be a lot of basket- 
ball between now and April, and a lot 
of people will be interested in the out- 
come. This is the year for the dark 
horse. 


Tony De Phillips 








Tony De Phillips 

Fordham University in New York has 
turned out many great athletes, but cer- 
tainly none more versatile than Tony 
De Phillips, basketball star, big league 
ballplayer, referee, coach, teacher, etc., 
etc. A list of all of Tony's accomplish- 
ments would take up more than our 
allotted space, so I will dwell on just 
a few of his many features. 

De Phillips graduated from Fordham 
in 1936 after starring in basketball and 
baseball. He was twice captain of the 
quintet and an All-America cage choice. 
From 1936 to 1943 he spent happy 
years coaching at St. Simon Stock High 
School in New York City. Here he was 
Director of Athletics, taught a few 
courses, and installed the Health and 
Physical Education program in its en- 
tirety. With the aid of the Pastor, 
Father Daly, and the Moderator, Father 
Lynn, he started a school G. O., de- 
veloped the Physical Ed program, and 
also produced several Bronx champion- 
ship teams in basketball. 

Meanwhile, De Phillips was becom- 
ing a very good catcher in the Yankee 
baseball organization. For the Yankees, 
he played at Akron, Binghamton, 
Newark, and Kansas City. At Bing- 
hamton he was voted the outstanding 
catcher in the Eastern League. After his 
year at Kansas City, the Yankees sold 
him to the Cincinnati Reds, where in 
1943 he shared catching duties with 
Ray Mueller. He went on the voluntary 
retirement list the following year, be- 
cause he was appointed Assistant Direc- 
tor of Athletics at Pratt Institute in the 
Army Specialized Training Program. 
Following that, he was Director of 
Recreation at Brewster Aeronautical 
and then Director of Employee Welfare 
at General Bronze. Currently, Tony is 
one of our top basketball officials and 
catcher for the semipro Bushwicks. 

About the time this issue goes to 
press, the far-seeing Mr. De Phillips 
will be opening his own sporting goods 
store in his hometown of Bayside, Long 
Island. From what I hear of the pre- 
liminary plans, it certainly should be 
one of the best. Being in business for 
himself, however, is not going to make 
Tony forget the welfare of youth. He 
plans to aid in the securement of more 
playing fields and coach and teach all 
comers—who so desire—in both baseball 
and basketball. From time to time, he 
plans to have headliners from the 
world of sport come out and lecture at 
his store. Among those already on that 
agenda are Phil Rizzuto, Gene Her- 
manski, Jake La Motta, Steve Belloise, 
Ken Strong, and many others. To 
Tony, a fine sportsman and a perfect 
gentleman, go our best wishes in his 
new endeavor. 
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It is important that all Catholics 
have a movie- and playguide that 
contains not only an esthetic eval- 
uation of plays and motion pic- 
tures but the more important 
moral critique. Jerry Cotter, the 
popular editor of “Stage and 
Screen” has given THE Sicn readers 
just that type of guide for many 
years. 

Mr. Cotter, a graduate of Man- 
hattan and Columbia University, 
started his career in the editorial 
department of Scribner’s magazine. 
Today he is a free-lance magazine, 
newspaper, and radio writer aver- 
aging two hundred articles a year. 
\t present he is preparing a “Cath- 
olic Playguide,” analyzing the 
plays produced on Broadway dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. 

In February Jerry and his tal- 
ented .wife, Peggy Fitzgerald Cot- 
ter, began a syndicated column en- 
titled “Mr. and Mrs.” Mrs. Cotter 
is an associate editor of RCA’s 
Radio Age. She also writes chil- 
dren’s books and has just com- 
pleted Drummer Boy, a first in a 
series. Unlike most wives, she does 
not have to beg her husband to go 
to a show. Mr. Cotter reviews one 
1undred plays and three hundred 
motion pictures a year! 


Above, Jerry Cotter and his wife, Peggy 
at their apartment in New York. Circle, 
seated at his very busy typewriter, 
Jerry begins one of his many articles 
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Tue Christian education of a 
child cannot begin too soon. That 
is the sentiment of Bishop 
O'Hara of Buffalo and his Com- 
mittee for Christian Home and 
Family. This Committee consists 
of a group of Catholic mothers 
appointed by the Bishop to give 
advice and help to young mothers 
in the education of their children 
of preschool age. 

When a child is born in 
Buffalo, one the Committee 
visits the mother and gives her a 
pamphlet on the work of the 
Committee and a medal for the 
baby. Then a booklet on the edu 
cation of the child is sent every 
three months until the child is 
three. Later a pamphlet on the 
preschool child received 
the mother. All literature and ad- 
vice is gratis. 

From its beginning in 1939, 
the Committee chairman has 
been Mrs. J. Edmund Kelly. Mrs. 
Kelly, the mother of five children 
and wife of a prominent lawyer, 
started her career in Catholic 
work when she was a senior in 
high school. At eighteen she was 
chairman of the clothing depart- 
ment of the Mt. Carmel Guild. 
During the depression she called 
upon ninety Catholic families a 
week to present relief checks. In 
1931 she organized the Volunteer 
Bureau of Catholic Charities, and 
received an “E” from the Navy 
for her work on the Red Cross 
Blood Bank during the war. 

With the assistance of the late 
Bishop Duffy, she organized the 
Bishop's Committee for Christian 
Home and Family. Starting with 
sixteen | women, she now has 
twenty-two hundred helping her 
in the apostolate of Christian 
education. Last March the Holy 
Father presented her with the 
Papal Medal for her zealous work 
over the years. 
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Roselyn Kam Kelly, Chairman of Bishop’s Committee for Christian 
Home and Family. An inspiration to all zealous Catholics 
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Mite Box pennies cheer Missionaries and their flocks 


Church 


Militan 


by WENDELIN MOORE C.P. 


The members of the Christmas Club 


for Christ are presented a 


brief report on affairs in Hunan 


by a Passionist Missionary 


Since this article went to press, the following cablegram has 
been received from the Very Rev. Quentin Olwell, C.P., Relig- 
ious Superior of the Passionist Missionaries in Hunan, China. 


“Diocese under new Government. Priests, Sisters are well and 
safe. Geod spirits. Conditions peaceful. Work unhampered.” 


AST YEAR, a month before Christ- 
mas, when victory for the Reds 
seemed assured in China’s civil war, our 
State Department urgently advised all 
\mericans to leave China. To expedite 
their departure, American planes made 
several trips to the remotest airfields of 
the interior, shuttling the refugees to 
Shanghai, where specially requisitioned 
ships rode at anchor for the homeward 
voyage. Among this contingent of 
refugees were seven American Passion- 
ists sent home by their Superiors—three 
for a furlough after ten years in China, 
four for medical care. There could 
have been many more Missionaries 
from Hunan—Passionists and Sisters of 
Charity—in this return to America, for, 
with the exception of those seven, each 
of the other Fathers and Sisters was 
given the choice of returning to Amer- 
ica or remaining in China. Those Mis- 
sionaries had no illusions as to the tint 
of the Chinese Reds or as to the pos- 
sible fate that might befall Missionaries 
who fell into their hands, yet each of 
the priests and nuns chose to stay. 
Christmas of last year came hard 
upon this choice of the Missionaries, 
and all were soon engrossed in prepara- 
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tions for the Feast. It was not difficult 
to catch the Christmas spirit. In China 
there are many reminders of that 
first Christmas—young couples traveling 
along dusty trails, the young mother 
seated upon a donkey as was Mary; 
dirty, ramshackle inns whose facades at 
night are boarded up tight to keep out 
the unwanted, as the inns of Bethlehem 
kept out Mary and Joseph; shepherds 
and their sheep, and caves like the one 
in which Christ was born. Last year the 
Missionaries were aided further in their 
fervent preparation by the thought that 
this might be their last “white” Christ- 
mas—the last Christmas that they and 
their people might welcome the Christ 
Child in freedom and in peace. It was 
their. last “white” Christmas. This year 
the Red troops are in the Diocese of 
Yuanling. 

Last March the peace of Hunan was 
shattered. It. was, ironically, not the 
Communists but local bandits who 
wrought the havoc. With the province 
drained of all the reliable soldiery for 
the fight against the Communists, all 
the irresponsible brigands in the district 
went on the prowl for loot. These 
bandits began massing in the northern 


part of the diocese. Many once re- 
spectable farmers and peasants, driven 
desperate by accumulated misfortunes 
and bribed by the promise of plunder, 
were eager to join up. Youths of the vil- 
lages were pressed at gun point into 
service. Arms were obtained by over- 
powering the smaller units of police 
and raiding local arsenals. This motley 
army soon numbered thousands armed 
to the teeth, and the destructive march 
through the diocese began. The city 
and mission of Yungsui, where Father 
Ronald Beaton, C.P., resided, was the 
first to be attacked. The readers of 
Tue Sicn have already read Father 
Ronald's graphic account of the damage 
to the Mission—doors and windows 
smashed, floors and ceilings chopped 
through in the search for hidden treas- 
ure, furniture and all movables carted 
away—and Father Ronald barely escap- 
ing with his life. 

Heady with victory, the brigands 
marched on Yuanling, the cathedral 
city of the diocese and one of the larg- 
est of the Province of Hunan. Yuanling 
with its shops is the big town of the 
district, and these bandits had often 
trekked there on a spending spree after 
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a good harvest or business deal. The 
fainthearted among them were now 
made bold by the thought of a pillaging 
rampage through those same shops. 
Most of the Yuanling soldiers previously 
had been sent to the front at Changsha 
to defend the capital against the at- 
tacking Communists, The small detach- 
ment left to police the city of Yuanling 
was no match for the onrushing horde 
of bandits, and after some desultory 
fighting the city was surrendered to be 
plundered. The bandits in frenzy tore 
through the streets of the city, syste- 
matically looting every shop and home 
and leaving fires in their wake. Frantic 
and grief-stricken householders and 
shopkeepers were callously shot down 
as they plunged into the flames to 
salvage something of their possessions. 
Bishop O'Gara has estimated that it 
will take Yuanling twenty years to re- 
cover from the destruction wrought by 
these marauders. 

After several days, Government troops 
were rushed from the front at Changsha 
to drive out the bandits, and it was 
then that the Mission was caught in 
the cross fire from the two forces. 
Father Lawrence Mullin was in the 
mission hospital at the time, having 
undergone an operation on the previous 
day. Bullets whizzed through the hos- 
pital windows and Father Lawrence 
had to be laid on the floor to keep 
him out of the line of fire. A com- 
promise was eventually made and the 
bandits withdrew after Fathers Linus 
Lombard and Justin Garvey, together 
with some Protestant Missionaries, had 
crossed the river under fire to arrange 
a truce with the Government troops. 
Because of the care and treatment many 
of the bandits had received in the mis- 
sion hospital, the Mission was not 
looted and came through unscathed 
save for the slight damage caused by 
fiving bullets. 

For months this horde of bandits and 
similar groups roamed the length and 
breadth of the diocese. Not all were 
as well disposed toward the Church 
as those that sacked Yuanling. Two 
other Missions were assaulted by trig- 
ger-happy bandits and looted as 
thoroughly as Father Ronald's Mission. 
One small group broke into the Mis- 
sion of Wuki, where two Sisters of 
Charity are in charge of a girls’ orphan- 
age. Sister Lucy was propelled up 
against a wall at the point of a bayonet 
and held there threateningly. Fortu- 
nately, other friendly bandits came to 
the rescue and after a short skirmish 
drove off the attackers. The latter left 
three of their dead in the mission com- 
pound to be buried by the Sisters. 

The Missionaries are not surprised 
by this wave of banditry that has 
swept the district while the country is 
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convulsed in civil war and the organized 
and disciplined soldiery are fighting 
the Communists. The people of the 
interior have not yet a sense of na- 
tional unity and, being pagan, are not 
endowed with the Christian virtue of 
patriotism. It should be enlightening 
to the American people, however, to 
realize that such irresponsible, ruthless 
hordes of bandits as have ravaged for 
months the Diocese of Yuanling are 
the same “democratic groups” that 
President Truman and Dean Acheson 
have been in favor of aiding and financ- 
ing against the Communists in prefer- 
ence to the disciplined troops of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

By August most of the bandits had 
returned to their homes for the rice 
harvesting, and peace came fleetingly 
to the diocese. But not for long. 
September brought the dreaded Red 
Army. The Communists in that month 
opened a two-pronged drive on Canton. 
One of the pincers was aimed at dis- 
lodging the Nationalist General Pai 
Chung Hsi at Hengyang in Hunan 
Province, and it was this column that 
came through the Diocese of Yuanling. 
At the present writing the mission city 
of Chihkiang with its airfield is in the 
hands of the Communists, with possibly 
two other mission towns. 

Naturally, the relatives and friends of 
the Missionaries are greatly concerned 
for the safety of the priests and nuns. 
Their fears can be allayed. It can be 
prudently stated that even with the 
diocese partly in control of the Com- 
munists, the Missionaries are in no 
physical danger. After their excesses in 
the north of China, the Communists 
have not harmed the Missionaries south 
of the Yangtze. This change of policy, 
no doubt, is a bid for foreign support 
of their regime. 

It is also quite possible that the 
Communists are merely passing through 


the district on their way to Hengyang 
and Canton and will not seriously un- 
dertake the civil administration of our 
territory. This seems plausible since 
they are short of trained administrators 
and the Diocese of Yuanling has not 
much of value for them. Communica- 
tions are still open. The Missionaries 
are well, and it can be hoped they will 
remain unmolested. Churches, hospital, 
dispensaries, and schools are function- 
ing. The construction of the new Girls’ 
High School of Yuanling continues. 
All goes on as normal. 

There are some Catholics who at 
times give expression to the impatient 
complaint that Missionaries should 
come home and get out of the mess 
that now is China. But in their hearts 
they do not mean this. They know 
that the Passionists and the Sisters of 
Charity cannot abandon the work of 
over twenty-five years, that Christ did 
not promise peace and an_ unhandi- 
capped way to His Missionaries, but 
rather persecution and the sword, that 
the Church often makes its greatest 
strides in such times of stress and 
danger. In their hearts, Catholics ad- 
mire the courage and magnanimity of 
their Missionary priests and Sisters who 
have freely made the choice to remain 
with their people and their work. Yet 
the Missionaries are no more admirable 
than the American Catholic laity, the 
readers of Tue Sicn, who by their un- 
ceasing prayers and generous support 
sustain those Missionaries and make it 
possible for them to remain at their 
stations. The readers of Tue Sicn, by 
participating in the Christmas Plan (as 
outlined on the following pages) and 
inviting a Missionary to their Christmas 
dinner can this year especially heip 
and hearten the priests and sisters oi 
the Yuanling Diocese, who have cele- 
brated their last “white” Christmas. 

May the good God bless their work. 





Last group of Passionist Missionaries exiles from Hunan 
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4 Passionist 
Wissionary your 
seen guest 
at Christmas 


Its Christmas! To be forgotten is 
heartbreaking! 

Adopt a Passionist Missionary to 
be your unseen guest at your family 
table on Christmas Day. 


True—a missionary cannot be 
present actually. In North or South 
America, Australia, China, India, 
Europe or Africa, he‘ will be telling 
souls of the birthday of the Infant 
Jesus. 


Nevertheless, adopt a_ Passionist 
Missionary to be your unseen guest 
for Christmas. The Christ Child will 
bless your charity. 
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In Honor of the Holy Family 


a Special Novena of Masses, beginning Christmas Day, 
will be our humble expression of gratitude for your 
charitable invitation of welcome to a Passionist Mis- 
sionary to be your unseen guest at your table on Christ- 
mas Day, 1949. You and your loved ones, and your 
intentions, also will be remembered in eleven Novenas 
of Masses during 1950, beginning the first day of each 
month. With your Offering, send the Invitation and 
Intention slips printed on the next page. 
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as Merry as your own 














“There has been born 
to you a Saviour who 
is Christ the Lord. 
Glory to God in the 
highest; peace on earth 
among men of good 
will.” 


Mail Invitation and Intentions to 
THE MISSION PROCURATOR, 
THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


December, 1949 
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Your Novena of 
Masses 


Begins on Christmas Day 

Please note your intentions below: 
Conversion of Russia 
Peace of the World 
Special Grace 
Good Health 
Direction of Vocation 
Means of Livelihood 
Happy Death 


Your very Special Intentions: 





(Your Name) 


will welcome 
A Passionist Missionary 
as guest on Christmas Day 


I enclose for Christmas hospitality $ 
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Address City pena State 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Christmas Songs 


WHEN I WAS a small girl in grammar school, in those 
innocent days when the singing of Christmas songs in public 
schools was not considered an example of the expression of 
the ideology of a sect, there was one song which we loved 
to sing at that season. When the class was asked what it 
wanted, the choice was usually about evenly divided be- 
tween “Little Town of Bethlehem” and “Everywhere, Every- 
where Christmas Tonight,” with the odds usually in favor 
of the latter. It was a gay song, strong and with a marching 
lilt in its lines and music. And so Christmas really is or 
should be—strong and gay and marching. The birth of a 
child, of all the events in our world, is the most wonderful. 
And Christmas is the Child. 

Today our country still marches to the song of Christ's 
birth. It is true that there are many who do not know it, 
many who do not realize that their free, protected lives are 
due to just that fact. But it is true. Our land is based on 
the application of the ethics of the New Testament, and 
the New Testament is Christ. We are well aware that in 
\merica there is much that works against that ethic: there 
is murder and deceit and hatred—but almost none of it is 
legal or admittedly moral. We know and admit such acts are 
wrong; even those who commit them know it. And we 
agree that pity is strength and not weakness. 

We have seen pictures of children lying in the streets of 
China, dying, and people walking by paying no attention. 
That could not happen here. No one would leave a child 
dying in a street; someone would come with comfort or run 
for help. Life is of no importance to the pagan mind. The 
birth of Christ has given it a continuing importance in 
Christian lands. Alan Paton, who wrote Cry the Beloved 
Country, says his theme in that book is compassion—‘‘our 
only divine attribute.” 

Today, in countries once openly Christian, this is not 
always true. In such lands songs like “Everywhere, Every- 
where Christmas Tonight” would have to be sung only in 
the heart. And of course that is what really matters most: 
if the song, the realization, the joy remain in the heart, then 
the rest can wait. If it remains in the heart it will not be 
forgotten or lost. (And in those imprisoned lands there 
must be many who say such dearly remembered words of 
Christmas to themselves. “The heart knows its own bitter- 
ness,” says an old proverb; it is also true that the heart 
knows and keeps secret its own joy.) 


Christmas and Children 


THE SAD THING IS that it is the children there who no 
longer may learn the songs of Christmas. To teach them is 
a crime, and instead they are taught harsh, hard laws that 
go against the law of Love. We see photographs of young 
girls in China waving flags in Communist processions; little 
Russian cadets in a military school being taught harshness 
and cruelty; small faces pinched and thin with hunger. What 
does the song of Christmas mean to any of them? Only for 
those with memories does it convey a joyous fact and even 
for the adults it is hard not to be bitter. Pope Pius X said 
that one of the hardest things to do is to make people suffer- 
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ing poverty and injustice take a long range view of life, 

In the “Birds’ Christmas Carol” the little invalid girl who 
was born on Christmas Day says to herself: “Christ's birthday 
—and mine.” And, fortunately for the world, there are 
who say that today, those who endeavor to counteract the 
neglect of the child not least among them. Christ's birthday 
is theirs—its joy and also its responsibility. Their lives are 
His, to work as He worked, to alleviate pain and sorrovw, 
to bring light and love to the waifs who sit in darkness—a 
darkness due, in great degree, to those who have put God 
from their own lives. 

It is sheer joy to read, against the lawlessness and the in. 
justice, what these others are doing. Across the sea a Mother 
Joseph who runs a Munich asylum for unwanted castoff 
babies of war; in her heart is Christ tonight and every day. 
A Father Spani in Naples who offers a home and a future 
to boys tossed into the streets by war and its aftermath; he 
puts to work the love of Christ. Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul—protector of the Paris waifs, great apostle of neglected 
childhood—all over France are proof of Christ's love. 

In our land, too, there is need of care for small castoffs— 
left at a doorstep or hallway or sometimes, saddest and most 
disheartening of all, in a church pew. It is the people who 
care for them who keep best the feast of Christmas. 


The Greatest Gift 


It IS THEY WHO help directly the child, homeless and 
poor, ill perhaps, fearful because of past ill treatment; they 
most truly keep Christmas in their hearts. They are fulfilling 
what Christ asks us to do—to give ourselves. 

It has been clearly shown that nothing makes up for per- 
sonal affection in a home; the impersonal care of an asylum 
or child shelter cannot equal the love of home and paren. 
The ideal place for a child is where he is considered as an 
individual. Hospitals and homes for babies ask women to 
come for an hour or so each day to hold the small ones in 
their laps—not to amuse them, just to hold them and to 
love them as individuals. 

The gift of money is very necessary; the gift of an after- 
noon of one’s days is necessary too, and both acts are good. 
But, surely, the greatest thanks of the Child must go to 
those who take a child, not for a brief hour or day, but for 
weeks and months or even years. They are a great and 
glorious company, unsung but surely blessed—the foster 
parents. It is they who give their homes, give their hours 
and days and often nights to children who need homes. 
Perhaps it is they more than any who carry out the meaning 
of the song, “Everywhere, Everywhere Christmas Tonight.” 

It is not a widely acclaimed apostolate; it is one of hard 
work and with no special recognition. But its .patrons are 
among the highest of all—Saint Joseph, prototype of foster 
fathers; Our Lady, who represents all mothers; and the Child 
who brought into the world this love and pity which a pagan 
world had never known and which it can now never en- 
tirely lose. 

In our Christmas prayers let us say an especial one for 
foster parents who, in every child they take into their homes, 
take in Our Lord Himself. 
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Books 


TO EVERY MAN A PENNY 

By Bruce Marshall. 345 pages. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.00 
* Bruce Marshall, au- 
thor of The World, 
The Flesh and Father 
Smith, a native of 
Edinburgh but living 
in France since 1926, 
centers this, his fifth 
novel, in Paris. Here, 
through the years 
1914-1948, moves the 
mall figure of the Abbé Gaston. He 
serves in World War I as a “soldier of 
the second class,” sometimes assisting 
the chaplain near the front, where 
“eternity was upon them in a swoop.” 
Lamed for life, he is returned to his 
duties at St. Clovis in Paris, but re- 
called in 1939 to serve as a military 
chaplain and later tragically involved 
in the Resistance affairs. 

Laughter breezes through the book, 
drying tears, But the tears renew them- 
selves. The sad, bad world is real. 
Otherwise, Christ would not have died 
for it, says the Abbé, and his heart 
swells remembering why he became a 
priest. 

He names his cat St. Blasius of Cap- 
padocia because it arrived on that 
saint's day. He invents removable heads 
for wax mannequins in the dress- 
maker's shop opposite the church. 
Weary of funerals, he wishes “people 
would learn to stagger their deaths.” 
Once a missionary in North Africa, 
where beards were “reputed to impress 
the heathen,” he still wears a beard. 
During the black market, carcasses 
hanging in the butcher shop that used 
to disgust him tempt him “like the in- 
side of a Cathedral.” 

Lame, half-blind, trembling with age, 
he comes on the meaning of the par- 
able of the workers in the vineyard. 
To Every Man A Penny is indeed 
“good medicine.” 

MARY BRENNAN CLAPP. 





Bruce Marshall 


THE LONG LOVE 
By John Sedges. 311 pages. 
The John Day Co. $3.00 
In naming The Long Love as its No- 
vember selection, the Literary Guild 
has struck a stand for quality over 
color. For while the book lays no 
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claims to being sublime stuff, it runs 
toward practical idealism in a headlong 
bolt from the common herd of popular 
fiction. 

The plot ramifications are modest, 
rising from the age-old conflict between 
a man’s functions as a husband and his 
role as a provider. The narrative is as 
explicit as its title. Even the characters 
are familiar opposite prototypes—the 
conservative New England boy and the 
unconventional girl from the town’s 
snob row. Yet this is far removed from 
the pulp romance, because its ultimate 
goal is a union exulting both spirit 
and flesh. 

When Edward Haslatt asked Mar- 
garet Seaton to be his wife, he prom- 
ised her that their marriage would al- 
ways be his lasting and most prominent 
concern. And through their forty years 
together Edward kept that pledge. 
With little deviation, his marriage 
placed above the publishing business 
which he cherished, the children whom 
he loved entirely, and regard for self. 

Superficially, that is the outline of 
the story. However, Mr. Sedges has 
wrought a fine, uplifting dignity into 
this relationship of two people made 
one, and that is the interior meat of 
the reading. The consummation of 
their passion, the problems of their in- 
timacy, are handled frankly but with a 
definite moral taste. 

Paradoxically, though he acknowl- 
edges a Divine Power hesitantly, his 
entire theme is a constant preachment 
for Christ’s command, “What God hath 
joined together, let no man _ put 
asunder.” Adults on the whole will find 
it worth while and thoughtfully writ- 
ten. 

LOIS SLADE. 


MEN WHO MAKE YOUR 
WORLD 

By Members of the Overseas Press 

Club of America. 319 pages. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 
Readers who try to keep reasonably 
well informed about current events 
should welcome this excellent book. All 
of the twenty-four “profiles” are ex- 
tremely interesting “human _ interest” 
portraits. They are also, in most cases, 
admirable capsule summaries of today’s 
historic events. Here are the men who, 


for better or worse, are shaping the 
momentous history of our time. Every 
article is written by an expert who has 
had a firsthand opportunity to evalu- 
ate his subject. On the whole, it is the 
best job of objective reporting that one 
could hope to find. 

In particular, the portrait of General 
MacArthur is a well-balanced appraisal. 
One of the most fascinating portrayals 
is that of the complex personality of 
Oppenheimer, the brilliant physicist. 
The chapter on the Pope is by Thomas 
B. Morgan and, as would be expected 
from him, is an admirable job. The 
estimate of Salazar of Portugal is un- 
usually discerning. 

Craig Thompson's revealing chapter 
on Stalin is masterly., One of the 
puzzling things about Stalin is his seem- 
ingly benign smile. Stalin's counten- 
ance seen from the distance at which 
an audience is usually kept does seem 
benign. But, says Mr. Thompson, “this 
is a trick of shadow created by his 
visored cap set squarely against his 
scanty brow and the shape of his heavy 
mustache.” Seen by the aid of field 
glasses, his expression is “not so much 
benign as triumphantly superior.” This 
book is admirable background material 
for evaluating history in the making. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


THE WAY WEST 

By A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 340 pages. 

Wm. Sloane Associates, Inc. $3.50 
“A nation couldn't 
grow unless somebody 
dared.” So thought 
Lige Evans, his wife, 
Becky, and their teen- 
aged son, Brownie, as 
they set out with one 
hundred other emi- 
grants for the far-off 
land of Oregon in 
1847. Leaving their comfortable farms 
and homes in New Hampshire, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois to 
make a new life in the beckoning, un- 
settled lands to the west, called for 
many dares of the first magnitude. And 
“Bud” Guthrie, veteran newspaperman, 
(winner of a Neiman Foundation fel- 
lowship), author of The Big Sky, re- 
membered for its authentic and grip- 
ping depiction of the mountain man of 
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by Bruce Marshall 


The years of our own 
generation seen through 
the eyes of an unfor- 
gettable French priest. 


. At all bookstores $3.00 
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the 1830's, knows how to deliver his 
dares in large economy-sized packages. 

And Guthrie knows the way west 
with the sureness of an Indian guide. 
His descriptions of the way the wind 
blows on the Popo Agie, of the in- 
numerable steep mountain trails, the 
stampeding buffaloes, the foibles of the 
varying Indian tribes, and the ways of 
the swirling waters of the Snake River 
are straight off the documentary shelf. 

But his life-size understanding and 
depiction of the men, women, and chil- 
dren who lived and suffered every mile 
of the trail add a flavored and much- 
needed dose of human interest to his 
second novel. Guthrie has assembled a 
varied but likely crew of characters on 
this small emigrant train. And each one 
of them, from the _ serious-minded 
preacher to the roaming, fun-loving, 
jesting handy man Higgins, bears much 
more resemblance to human _ beings 
than this reviewer has ever found either 
in history book descriptions or the 
usual Western-type novel. 

When Mrs. Bryd loses her baby at 
birth, when Tod Fairman dies from a 
rattlesnake bite, and when Mercy Mc- 
Bee finally confesses her secret to her 
mother-in-law, the reader is enriched 
with a new appreciation for the women 
on the trail. They learned early on 


their journey that “no one could 
afford grief very long . . . if a woman 
met her duties.” The Book-of-the- 


Month Club can be very proud, for a 
change, of this selection of an earthy, 
exciting, realistic, and heartening tale 
of those who dared to make our nation 
greater. 

TRUDY HOWARD. 


THIS I REMEMBER 


By Eleanor Roosevelt. 387 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $4.50 
Eleanor  Roosevelt’s 


latest volume of me- 
moirs stamps her as 
one with the courage, 
egotism, and _ frank- 
ness necessary for a 
successful autobiogra- 
pher. The book makes 
easy and_ interesting 
reading; and by vir- 
tue of the events through which Mrs. 
Roosevelt has moved, it is informative. 

In the unavoidable double analysis 
of book and person, to this reviewer at 
least, she does not come off nearly as 
well as does her book. This self-portrait 
of the author reveals an appalling self- 
complacency. To the psychologist, 
Eleanor Roosevelt must present a pa- 
thetic figure. So much of what is not 
admirable can be traced directly to her 
odd bringing-up, and her odder mar- 
riage. She really never had a_ break. 
There is cause for admiration in her 
heroic struggle to become a person in 





. E. Roosevelt 
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her own right. Few could, or 
deny that she is fundamentally jing 
and basically moved by a desire “to gy 
good.” 

But it is in her ideas of what 1S good, 
or lack of them, that she bogs 
In writing of her children and he 
mother-in-law, she states: “She often 
got angry with me because I seldom 
told them what was right or what was 
wrong. The reason I didn’t was that} 
was never sure I knew myself.” Qpe 
wonders if to this day she still isn; 
sure. That odd _ bringing-up! Stang. 
ards? With utter complacency she se 
herself as the most tolerant of persons, 

Of certain lapses in fact in My 
Roosevelt's This 1 Remember, perhaps 
the most charitable comment is that 
her memory is faulty. But the neglected 
little girl who grew up not knowing 
right from wrong has gone far on the 
wings of her own ego and native good 
will. One could wish that the wings 
were steadier and broader. 

HELEN WALKER HOMAN. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE 

RUSSIANS: 

THE YALTA CONFERENCE - 
By Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., edited 
by Walter Johnson. 367 pages. 
Doubleday and Company. $4.00 

It has become increasingly ever more 

clear that many of the world’s postwar 

ills are directly traceable to that fateful 

February week in 1945 when President 

Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 

and Marshal Stalin played diplomatic 

poker in the Crimea. Our troubles in 

China today as well as our headaches 

in Poland and the Balkans and Ger 

‘many all find their root cause in Yalta 

Because so many are now admitting 

that this is so, it is understandable that 

the late Mr. Stettinius, then Secretary 
of State, should be anxious to vindicate 
what was done and to show from per 
sonal knowledge the background and 
the reasons for the decisions made by 
the Big Three. His book will take its 
place beside the other memoirs already 
printed, memoirs so essential to obtain 

a complete idea of what went on be. 

hind the scenes during the war. 
Stettinius is of the conviction that 

Russia conceded more than it obtained 

at Yalta. In proof, he points chiefly to 

Soviet concessions on the United Na 

tions, German reparations, co-ordina 

tion of Russia and Western military 
operations in the war, the inclusion of 

France on the Control Commission of 

Germany, and the agreements on Po 

land and Yugoslavia. In stating his case, 

Mr. Stettinius amply proves that Russia 

made many concessions—on _ papel. 

Granting candidly that shortly after 

Yalta Russia began to hedge on some 

of the agreements, he holds that these 

“difficulties have developed, not from 
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MAGNIFICENT MAN, by Valen- 
tine Long, O.F.M. Any adult 
on your list will appreciate 
this hopeful and helpful book. 
Writing with directness, humor 
and a winning simplicity of ap- 
proach, the author discusses 
ten themes, each illustrating 
man's lofty status in the uni- 
verse under God. 288 pp., 
$2.50 

DAYS OF PRAISE FOR MARY, 
OUR MOTHER, by Catherine 
and Robb Beebe. Children will 
be proud to own this new 
book by their favorite author 
and illustrator—a simple ex- 
planation of the most notable 
feast days of our Lady, with 
accompanying prayers. 80 
pp., illustrated, paper, $1.00 

Dept. 4-1217 


St. Anthony Guild Press 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 











A unique Christmas greeting 


THOMAS 
MERTON’S 


new collection of poems 


The Tears of the 
Blind Lions 


in pamphlet format with mailing envelope 


50c each—10 for $4.75 
25 for $11.25—50 for $21.25 
100 for $40.00 


There will also be a Library Edition of 
these poems, in solid binding, at $1.25 
NEW DIRECTIONS 
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agreements reached at Yalta, but from 
the failure of the Soviet Union to 
honor those agreements.” One cannot 
help asking. was Yalta the first instance 
of Russia’s dishonoring agreements? No 
matter the number paper conces- 
sions, was Russia a good risk, consider- 
ing past performance? And how about 


of 


our concessions to Russia in regard to | 


China and Poland, to mention only 


two? 


It may well be that Mr. Stettinius is | 


right when he says: “The Western na- 


| tions could not follow their present 
| policy toward the Soviet Union unless 
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they had behind them the record of 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill in their joint effort to 
deal with the Russian in an 
honest and honorable manner at Yalta.” 
It well may be. But one wonders. 
DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 
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CHAMINADE 

By Katherine Burton. 

Bruce Publishing Co. 
Over 
years William 
Joseph Chaminade was 
born in the 
tionary and anticleri- 
cal atmosphere of 
France. A cripple from 
birth, he cured 
when a little boy by 
of Our 
Blessed Lady, and during his entire life 
his devotion to her marked him as one 
of her most zealous apostles. He founded 
two societies bearing her The 
Society of Mary, (Marianists), and the 
Daughters of Mary. 

When Pope Pius XII insisted that 
Catholics develop a spirit of optimism, 


249 pages. 
$3.00 
one 


ago, 


was 





K. Burton 


a miracle 


name: 


no matter how dark the times may be, 
he could not have selected a better ex- 
ample than William Joseph Chamin- 
ade. He established religious societies 
in France at the very time that the 


| anticlerical government was expelling 


| religious; 


he strove to integrate the 
teaching of religion into the lives of 
the young at the very time that the 
atheistic teachings of Voltaire and 


Rousseau were snatching so many of 


the young from the bosom of the 
Church. How well he succeeded 
proven by the thousands of religious 


who wear the garb of his societies. 
Mrs. Burton, has definitely 
established herself as one of the leading 
writers of religious biography by her 
previous works, portrays very vividly 
the trials and triumphs of this apostle 
of Mary. Her knowledge of times of 
which she writes, and her sympathetic 
understanding of her subject give to 
her work a certain realism, and make 
it much more than just a catalogue of 
historical facts. Though it would take 
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HOLY YEAR OF JUBILEE 
By H. THURSTON, S.J. 
An account of the history and 
ceremony of the Roman Jubi- 
lee with an exposition of the 
Catholic doctrine of indulg- 
ences. Published to coincide 
with the 1950 Holy Year of 
Jubilee. $4.00 


TREATISE ON PRAYER AND 
MEDITATION 
By ST. PETER OF ALCANTARA 
Translation, Introduction, and 
Biography by Dominic Devas, 
O.F.M. The present work is 
actually a manual of the spir- 
itual life by one of the greatest 
Spanish Mystics. It contains 
the Pax Animae of John of 
Bonilla, formerly attributed to 
St. Peter of Alcantara. $2.75 


ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 
By HUGH POPE, O.P. 
Biography of the great Doctor 
of the Church after his return 
to Africa and his labors as a 


bishop. $3.25 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF 


THE PRIEST 
By M. EUGENE BOYLAN, O.C.R. 
Priestly holiness, here per- 


suasively discussed by the 
author of This Tremendous 
Lover, can be attained by the 
daily use of three things: 
reading, reflection and private 


prayer. Ready Soon! $3.75 


THE MASS 
By DOM BEDE LEBBE, O.S.B. 
History of the Mass and de- 
velopment of the Liturgy with 
an absorbing historical com- 
mentary by a distinguished 
Benedictine. $2.25 


THE WAY OF DIVINE LOVE 
The Message of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus to The World and a 
Short Biography of His Messenger 
By SISTER JOSEFA MENENDEZ 
A moving appeal for the love 
of the Sacred Heart in a new 
and complete edition. 


Ready soon! $4.25 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 











The whole 
incredible truth! 


THE 
CARDINAL’S 
STORY 


The Life and Work of Joseph 
Cardinal Mindszenty 
Primate of Hungary 


By STEPHEN K. SWIFT 


The most dramatic episode yet 
enacted in the uncompromising 
struggle between Christianity and 
Communism was the mock trial 
of Cardinal Mindszenty. In this 
book, an internationally known 
journalist has ripped aside the 
Iron Curtain and focused the 
light of truth on that shocking 
event. 


He has combined the re- 
ports of 42 eye witnesses 
—court officials who were 
present at the Cardinal’s 
trial, a colonel in the secret 
police who witnessed his 
torture, and many others 
—to form the complete 
story of the Cardinal’s life 
and work, from his youth 
to the pain-racked climax. 


$3.75 at all bookstores . 





SPECIAL FEATURES 


For the first time, details of how 
the Cardinal’s weird transforma- 
tion was planned and carried out. 


A word-by-word transcript of the 
trial. 


A selection of the Cardinal’s per- 
sonal papers, many of them smug- 
gled from Hungary. 


Cardinal Spellman’s magnificent 
sermon on the Mindszenty trial. 
Statements on the legal and pol- 
litical aspects of the case by experts. 
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labors of Father Chaminade, she gives 
an admirable account of both in this 
short popular life. 

This book will be a source of edifica- 
tion to all who read it, but especially 
to those who are engaged in teaching 
the children of Mary. 

WILFRED SCANLON, C.P. 


TARRY FLYNN 

By Patrick Kavanagh. 256 pages. 

The Devin-Adair Co. 2.75 
Patrick Kavanagh lets you cherish no 
doubt that you are meeting real people 
who pulse with intelligible passion and 
are untouched by any anemia of char- 
acterization. They live before your eyes. 
They talk with the little hesitations, 
changes of pace, and abrupt imperti- 
nency that makes human dialogue dif- 
ferent from the talk of angels. They 
are not angels. Indeed not. 

Tarry Flynn is a young farmer liv- 
ing in County Cavan, Town of Drum- 
nay, with his widowed mother and his 
sisters, Mary and Bridie. He works in 
a leisurely dogged way, reads every- 
thing he can get his hands on, and 
loves the farmlands well enough to 
dream vaguely and write poetry about 
them. He is slack at his religious duties 
and is obsessed with desires for women 
which are both idealistic and unful- 
filled. The story follows Tarry around 
Drumnay as he does his work and 
thinks his thoughts. And, in pursuing 
Tarry over the rutted roads and 
through the thorn-grown fields, the 
author shows up Drumnay as a place 
where women have vulgar tongues and 
no beauty; priests are insufferable mar- 
tinets; excrement of a variety of kinds 
but a uniform foulness meets you at 
every turn; and an idyllic pantheism 
would be a distinct improvement on 
the prevailing religion of the people. 

There is both the strength and weak- 
ness of the book—strong realism but an 
unfortunate concentration on _ the 
sordid band of its spectrum. The author 
would gain in stature as an author 
(perhaps, also, as a man) if he looked 
around with a kinder eye and brought 
his story-telling gift to the normal mix- 
ture of human life, which has a sizable 
content of niceness in it. 


MICHAEL H. R. CONNOLLY. 


STORIES OF OUR CENTURY 
BY CATHOLIC AUTHORS 

Ed. by J. G. Brunini & F. X. Connolly. 

317 pages. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00 
It should provoke no surprise that this 
sampling of short stories by Catholic 
authors could compete with any of the 
cream which might be skimmed from 
the total short story output of the past 
fifty years. Catholics possess a philos- 
ophy which is correctly geared to 
nature and fits man snugly into the 
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world of reality. Only that kind of 
philosophy can produce authentic 
drama. 

There are fixed things which make 
a man laugh or make him cry, which 
liquefy his sentiment or crystallize jt 
into stone. No amount of coc 
pedantry can reverse this relentles 
partnershsip of dramatic situation ang 
human response. If an author's chan 
of reality is not a true copy, his literary 
product must be, at best, confusing 
and weak. But more likely it will sink 
below that peak to the level of the 
corny or the absurd. There is much 
that is weak in modern fiction, and 
more that is absurd. But you will find 
none of it in this selection—which js 
saying a lot for a modern short-story 
anthology. ; 

Of course, the authors here repre. 
sented have more than a_ philosophy. 
They are among the best craftsmen in 
their line: Bryan MacMahon, Sean 
O’Faolain, Maurice Walsh, McLaverty, 
Powers, Sylvester, Chesterton — all 
masters of the literary tools that regu. 
late the dramatic pulse. 

Notable in this particular selection is 
the clear contrast between the story 
with a plot and the story which is a 
mere incident. Paul Horgan’s, “To The 
Mountains,” Maurice Walsh’s “The 
Quiet Man,” “The Yellow Mail” of 
Frank Spearman and Chesterton's, “The 
Chief Mourner of Marne” are instances 
of the plotted type, which end with a 
satisfying thump of finality, The other 
type seems to terminate through 
caprice, as if the author got tired of 
spinning a good yarn and suddenly 
reached out somewhat arbitrarily, with 
his literary shears, and cut the thread 
of it. Both, however, are approved 
modes of short story, and both are done 
as well here as you will find them 
done anywhere. 

HENRY EDWARDS. 


THE NOTRE DAME STORY 


By Francis Wallace. 275 pages. 
Rinehart & Co. $2.75 
This Fall, which to 


the average American 
~ is football season, sees 
The Notre Dame 
Story come duly off 
the press. The au 
thor, Francis Wallace, 
; is no newcomer to 
football fact and fic 
F. Wallace tion. Such books as 
Huddle, O'Reilly of Notre Dame, and 
Razzle Dazzle appear under his name. 
For nine years this sportswriter was the 
author of the Saturday Evening Post's 
“Pigskin Preview,” and he is currently 
writing Collier's “Football Preview.” 
The Notre Dame Story is told as 
Francis Wallace knows it best—with the 
emphasis on football. Rockne appears 
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‘+ A CHRISTMAS CHECK LIST x 


THE CHOSEN 


by E. J. Edwards. A novel of seminary life told with drama, 


THE CITY AND THE CATHEDRAL 


by Robert Gordon Anderson. The author of The Biography 
of a Cathedral traces the story of 13th century Poris and its 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 349 pages. $3.50 


humor and suspense. 4th printing now ready. 280 pages. $3.00 


A TIME TO LAUGH 


compiled and edited by Paul J. Phelan. Anthology of 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND 


humor by contemporary Catholic authors, American, British and by Jacobus de Voragine. Hendsome one-volume edition of 


Irish. “Chock-full of chuckles and chortles . . . an ideal gift for 
young and old."" The Sign. 303 pages. Illus. $4.00 


the great medieval classic. Translated and adapted from the 
Latin by Granger Ryan and Helmut Ripperger. 800 poges. Illus. 
$5.00 


THE NEXT THING 


by Katherine Burton. Autobiography and reminiscences by 
editor of the woman's page of The Sign. “Much as ! have en- 
joyed her earlier books, | find this her best." Rev. John Kennedy 
in The Catholic Transcript. 246 pages. Illus. $3.00 


YOU CAN CHANGE THE WORLD 


by James Keller, M.M. The complete story of the Christophers. 
“It hos something which can make it an epic—o simple, ex- 
plosive, contagious idea.""—Soturday Review of Literature. 243 
pages. $3.00 


SACRED HISTORY 


by Daniel-Rops. Brilliant study of civilization of the Old Test- 


On Sale at Your Local Catholic Bookstore 


Se 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
New York Toronto 


ament world. “Brings the Old Testament to life with a wit, a 
flair and a knowledge of the world of men which are thoroughly 
Gallic.""—Theological Studies. 433 pages. Maps. $4.50 














ANNOUNCING! ® THE NEW PUSTET —RATISBON 


Breviarium Romanum, in Medium Size, 4:x6}”, with the New Psalms 


a) Edition printed on Genuine Oxford india Paper b) Edition printed on Best Quality Thin Paper 


This Breviary contains the new Latin Psalms in 
the Psalter, in the Commune, and for all Feasts, 
where proper Psalms are used. 


All the good points of the previous editions are here 
incorporated. The text is given in extenso and conveniently 
arranged. Cross references are avoided whenever pos- 
sible. In some places the present compilation is a decided 


In all other respects it is also perfectly up to date. The improvement over previous editions. Thus, the Office for 





most recent Feasts, as the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and 
St. Anthony of Padua as Doctor of the Church, are in- 
serted in the text at their proper place. In the same way 
the Commune of the Popes is inserted in its proper place, 
and on all Feasts of the individual Popes the new Orations 
and the Lessons are given. 


the Sundays within the Octaves of the Ascension, Corpus 
Christi, and the Sacred Heart were previously inserted into 
the Office of these Feasts; now these Sunday Offices are 
in great part given separately. In this way the Office of 
the Feast runs more smoothly, and the Sunday Office is 
easier to find. 


Pars Aestiva and Pars Autumnalis § Ready for delivery, Spring 1950 


Pars Hiemalis and Pars Verna § Ready for delivery, Fall 1950 


BINDINGS AND APPROXIMATE PRICES 


Black Sheepskin, Flexible, Gold Edges 
Black Morocco, Flexible, Red Under Gold Edges 
Red Morocco, Flexible, Red Under Gold Edges 
Black Leather Pocket with Flap 


Best Quality Thin Paper Genuine Oxford India Paper 


Per Set, $40.00 Per Set, $45.00 
50.00 55.00 
55.00 60.00 

$3.00 


Specimen pages cheerfully sent upon request. 


IN PREPARATION Brebiarium Romanum 
with new revised Psalterium 12mo., 4'1/.x7 inches, Ready, Spring, 1951 


14 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


- FREDERICK PUSTET CO., INC. - 


436 Main Street 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


RASS NE 


December, 1949 











ROME 


HOLY YEAR, 1950 


Answer the Holy Father's call to make 
a pilgrimage of Piety and Reparation. 
Avoid the crowds by traveling in January, 
February, March and April. Rome, Assisi 
Padua, Florence, Venice, Lourdes, Paris, 
Lisieux, Nice, Genoa. 

POPULAR PRICE PILGRIMAGE: January, 
February, from $837.00. 


HOLY WEEK PILGRIMAGE, from $822.00. 
THIRD NATIONAL PILGRIMAGE TO FA- 
TIMA, ROME AND LOURDES, April, 1950, 
from $965.00. 


Write for free illustrated Holy Year 
Pilgrimage Booklet to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE, 


CATHOLIC TRAVEL 
725 DuPont Circle Building 


Washington 6, D.C 








BEST GIFT OF ALL... 


SAFETY 


GIVE THEM 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


THIS 
YEAR! 





. *NOT A VISOR! 
(You don’t look thru it) 


whe SAF-T-AID* Glare Filter 
STOPS HEADLIGHT GLARE! 


© Dims lights of approaching car 
© Prevents temporary blindness 
© Sets you at ease in traffic 

© Makes road visible at all times 


This amazing new safety aid for motorists offers 
so far the only practical means of combat 

menace of headlight glare. Simple to use and to 
install—fits any car—no tools needed. 
leading safety and traffic officials. Only $2, post- 
paid. Also Saf-T-Aid, Jr. for rear view mirror— 
$1.25. Both for $3 postpaid and by return mail. 
Guaranteed to end your ‘Pet Annoyance’ or your 
money refunded. 


SPECIAL GIFT OFFER: You'll get one FREE 
ith every 4 paid for and we shall mail them to 
any address postpaid and gift wrapped—now or just 


before Christmas. Write for free circular and sales 
information 





Endorsed by 


THE EDRO CORPORATION 


DEPT. 12 NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 














THE BLUE RIBBON WINNER 


The World’s Most 
Beloved Painting 
‘“*‘THE LORD’S 
LAST SUPPER” 
Beautifully repro- 
duced from the 
painting by Da Vinci 
in NINE GLORIOUS 
COLORS on 10” 
China plate with 
lacy border in 23 
Karat Gold. 

(This is the plate that took the BLUE RIBBON at 
the 1949 Indiana State Fair). $2.00 ea., ppd., plus 
10c ea. for packing. Brass hangers for same 25e ea. 


KILGORE GIFTS, Dept. S$ 
614 Magnolia St., Auburndale, Fic. 
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prominently. Being a student at Notre 
Dame when Rockne was coaching there, 
the author knew him personally and 
intimately, and uses this knowledge to 
advantage. Other great actors in the 
football story of Notre Dame are re- 
membered, like Gipp, the Four Horse- 
men, Carideo, and Brill. 

A brief historical account of the 
origin of football, and some of the 
early football history of Notre Dame, 
together with a review of some of its 
present outstanding rivals, make in- 
formative and interesting reading. For 
the “synthetic” alumni particularly, this 
provides a more rounded-out picture of 


their Alma Mater and a background . 


that adds to her stature. 

The author's style is as easy to read 
as a sports column. But the cause he 
pleads—assisting football players finan- 
cially in a recognized and accepted 
manner—is an ax he grinds until it be- 
comes annoying. And the moralizations 
of the author, which he admits are 
purely personal, detract from an objec- 
tive job of writing. 

PAUL JOSEPH DIGNAN, C.P. 


PRIZE STORIES OF 1949. 
Edited by Herschel Brickell. 323 pages. 
Doubleday & Co. $3.50 

These are the O. Henry Award stories, 

and Mr. Brickell considers them prob- 

ably the best collection he has assem- 
bled in his nine years as award editor. 


He says that there was the usual di- - 


versity of opinion among the judges as 
to the comparative rating of the 
twenty-three stories selected. We are 
left to imagine how desperate a 
scramble of opinion there must have 
been in the process of screening twenty- 
three top products out of hundreds of 


candidates. In fact, we can almost 
scream sympathetically over authors’ 
trampled toes and judges’ bloodied 


heads. 

The confusing factor in evaluating 
short stories—both for authors and 
judges—is the subjective impact a story 
has on an individual. Sorted by such 
gross standards as structural correctness 
and consistency in point-of-view, fiction 
can be breezily divided into the sheep 
and the goats. But it is at this point 
that the trouble starts, and the trouble 
just doesn’t stop. A reader may have no 
more appetite for allegory than he has 
for dominoes and simply will not read 
that kind of story. Or he wants a fast- 
moving plot and can be coaxed by no 
amount of even great character sketch- 
ing. Or he cannot follow the motiva- 
tion of an incident because he cannot 
interpret it in terms of his personal 
dynamic. 

This is simply leading up to the re- 
mark that there is good variety in the 
story types represented in this volume. 
Everybody will like some of them. 
Everybody will wonder how in thunder 
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ome of them ever got in. Which is just 
jbout as it should be. 
R. ROBERT DALEY. 


JOURNEY WITH MUSIC 


By Francis Maguire. $2.50 
HE LAST GARLAND 

By Theodore Maynard. $2.00 
The Monastine Press. 

The Monastine Press, that unusual 


project of poetry and integrity con- 
ducted by Clifford J. Laube, has issued 
these two volumes to bring its current 
gties of worthwhile lyrics to five. 

Francis Maguire is a poet whose star 
is definitely rising on the horizon of 
American literature. While this New 
England lyricist occasionally departs 
from the set forms of verse, he is always 
incommand of his technique and never 
ways from the essence of his theme for 
gme extravagant sortie into the realm 
of the experimental. 

Perhaps the outstanding ability of 
Francis Maguire is to take the common- 
place things of everyday life and _ re- 
mind us of the eternal glories, in them; 
or of the humanity of saintly predeces- 
ors, as in his sonnet “Be Silly, Girls;” 
or to bring his love of the Church and 
of Mary down into everyday language 
without the loss of the exaltation these 
other concepts have, such as in “It's 
Sill Hosannah.” 

The name of Francis Maguire is one 
to be watched intensely. He may be- 
come a major poet in our generation. 

In The Last Garland we have an old 
friend in the veteran craftsman, Theo- 
dore Maynard. Lecturer, author, and 
teacher, Mr. Maynard seems at his best 
when he is working with verse. There 
isa note of tragedy in this work, al- 
though the theme is love and hope. 
The “garland” is a sequence of fifty 
Shakespearean sonnets to his late wife's 
memory. 

It is rare to find the polished sonnet 
in our day. It is here. It expresses as 
the lyric should the emotions and—in- 
exapable in ‘Theodore Maynard in 
such circumstances—the devotion and 
the faith of a man. 

JOHN O'CONNOR. 


MIND THE BABY 
By Mary Perkins. 122 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00 


Lest the prospective reader be misled 
by the title, I hasten to say that Mind 
the Baby is not a baby-sitters’ manual. 
It is, of all things, a book of medita- 
tions, based on a young mother’s spir- 
itualized approach to the care of her 
two small sons. 

Most mothers would treat with a dis- 
gusted sort of compassion any sugges- 
tion that the frenzied activities of their 
day leave any time or inclination for 
spiritual contemplation. It is a pleasant 








surprise, therefore, to find someone 


December, 1949 











HOLY YEAR 


via the Mediterranean 


Under Personal Leadership 
of His Eminence 


FRANCIS 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


Sailing from New York in the 


$.S. ATLANTIC 


of the Home Lines 


FEB. 18, 1950 
RATES from $s15 


Send for Cardinal Speliman Pilgrimage 
Booklet, Free on Request: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS — 
CATHOLIC TRAVEL LEAGUE 


Dept. O-1 
1841 Breedway, I m Y. 23 
COlumbus 5- 
Also ony American tn Office 
er Your Lecal Travel Agent 








JOHN McCORMACK 
Domestic and imported Records 


ENRICO CARUSO RECORDS 


MSGR. FULTON J. SHEEN’S 
“The Seven Riddles of Life” 


Catholic & Inish Records 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
On Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 


Box 102 Times Plaza Sta. 
Brooklyn 17, New York 





Resurrection Rest Home 
FOR WOMEN 
Castieton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Open all year, ideal for rest, vacation and 
convalesence. Beautiful grounds overlooking 
the Hudson. Daily Mass 
SISTERS OF THE RESURRECTION 

Phone Castieton 4851 





LEARN AT HOME 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community ... doctors rely on them 
. » + patients appreciate their cheer- 
ful, expert care. You can leam 
practical pursi at home in spare 
time, Course en by physicians. 
ooh yr. Earn while learning. High 

foes } required. Men, women, 
18 to 60. es plan. Wri wt 
HICAGO SCHOOL "OF Nt NURSIN 
Dept. 2012. 41 East Pearson Street. o Snlease i, 1m. 
_ Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


State Age 
Please order your books through THE SIGN 























Sacred Heart 
Sterling Silver Ring 


This besutitul Secred Heert, in pure red beked enomei 
with sterling inloy, is set egeinst contrasting beckground 
of white setin-finish enamel. 

Body of ring is pure sterling. 

For Ring Size : 

Cut @ strip of paper in the exoct length to 
reoch round your finger and enclose it 
with your order. 














EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





MORRIS SCHOOL 
Post Office Box 137 


located neor the foothills of the Ozarks; ideo! 
climate. Modern buildings inciuding o large gymna- 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all major 
sports. Accredited Elementary grades fifth to the 
eighth; two years of High. 


























BARRY COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN—MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, Home Economics, Pre- 
Nursing, Pre-medics, Laboratory Technic, Social 
Service, Business. 
Beautiful compus with outdoor swimming pool. 
All sports. 
Address: The Dean 


ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
4 CATHOLIC LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR 


Pre-Professional training for medicine, law and social 
service; courses in education and 





Practice teaching 
B. A. DEGREE 
Ninety Minutes from Grand Central Stotion, N. Y 
ADDRESS: REGISTRAR 








An accredited Catholic Insti- 
Sisters 


IMMACULATA fri.cn for Women. Sisters of 
JUNIOR —e- woods. esident and Das 


Seasenss, 23 year transfer 
tn Liberal 
COLLEGE ree isonet er 


SEMINART—our Your Coton Fropartery. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 te &. Address: Bex 85 


| ARCHMERE ~ 


Catholic Country R 
PREPARATORY scnout t ron BoYs 
Under Norbertine Canons 
Junior and Senior High Schoo! Courses 
o Preparation Emphasized. Smali ees 
Limited cn. All Sports. Gym 


ully Accredited 
VERY FRev. HEADMASTER 
Box 67-8, Claymont, Delaware 


BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Ages 6-14 


Our Lady of Bethlehem Academy 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
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Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the inspiring a, of this fee 
standard college, oe ae cultural 

and career skills, B.A. CR B.S. degrees. ~ ae 
art, commerce, 


training, 5 and yous. utiful buildings, 
spacious campus. Tennis, 

Catalog. Early 4 
Box 49 SAINT MARY- OFTHE: WOODS, tND. 





ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 
BOX A-——BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 

Conducted by the Xaverian . 7th grade 

thru high school. State accredited. Individual and 

small group instruction. Al! sports. Moderate tui- 
tion. Send for catalog. 


APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT [S$ LIMITED 











MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of = Francis Xavier since 
1876. Students from East to West coast; Central 
and So. America. Scientific, *Casasieal , Business and 
General Courses. ceredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All — sports, band, 
orchestra. Directed saty and pl 

Address: Headmaster, H 
Irvington, -~ 29, Md., for catalog. 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. E 
FOR INFORMATION “ADDRESS 

THE REGISTRAR 

















REGIS COLLE 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


Westen 93 
Massachusetts 


Fer catalog: Address the Registrar 











SIENA HEIGHTS jchicky 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


A dited. C d by Sisters of St. Dom- 
inic. Bachelor hy in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music. Commercial Education; Home Economics ; 
Teacher Tra: 
Medical Courses; 

Secretarial Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 











COLEGE SAINT TERESA WINONA, 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by the New York 
Beard of Regents. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. Holds Membership in the North 
Central Association of Colleges. courses 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 

of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
A standardized Conservatory of Music is —- 
in connection with the college. Address the S$ 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by 
Charity. Founded in =, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home pre dical, teacher troin- 
ing, music. B.A. ond B.S. " degrees. 


Fer information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 


the Sisters of 

















GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
wi 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
| the Divine Compassion 
} 
| FULLY ry 4 
| B.A. and B.S. 
Standard Courses in Arts ee Science, 


} pre-medical, journalism, teacher 
| training, secretarial studies, 
} fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. 
Extensive campus. 
| Forty minutes from New York City. 








Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominis 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Ceuntry DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Cenducted by Benedictine Fathers 


College Preparatory courses and Seventh and Eighth 
Grades. Small classes. Supervised study. Complete 
athletic program and facilities. Accredited. 


Address: Secretary, Delbarten School 





Morri m, New Jersey Phone: Me. 4-3231 








LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under 
Fd | Cee Brothers. Accredited college 

Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior OTC. 
Benutifer ave acre oe ye with ue oon facili- 
ties. 56 miles from 


For catalog, write me Se ll 
BOX 8, OAKDALE, L. 1., M. ¥. 














ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


Brentwood, Leng Island New York 
School fer Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal _and — 
mental Music, C Grow 
Athletics, Horseback Riding, pote Skating mek 


Address Directress 











MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to 
chortered; accredited, Middle States. 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Hometike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof buildings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


twelfth. Stote- 
for 





OUR LADY OF 
MERCY ACADEMY 


SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Bearding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated 
with the Stete University. Grades 5 through 12. 
Schoo! buses leave from Jamaica, 

Great Neck end Manhasset. Bus also meets trains 
at Syosset. 
School Session 7 a.m — so 
Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF 
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Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 


Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 


a ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 
Regents High School—Commercial 
Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 


Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, WN. Y. 

Founded 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 

credited by the Middle States Association. 

Country school for girls, beautifully located among 

the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory and General 





9 
social training, health care, ” individual attention. 
Send for Iiustrated Catalogue. 
Tuxede 230 


We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders. 








original enough to make. the baby, 
routine a springboard for heavenly x. 
ercise; to see in the bathing, anoint; 
and feeding of an infant a reflection 
of the sacramental properties of wate 
and oil and bread; or to see in the 
ceaseless give and take of family life 
a preparation for living the communal 
life of Christ's Mystical Body. 

That is exactly what Mary Perkin; 
has done here, bringing to —— 
a Christian approach and a real 
sonal understanding of the Li 
Where else, for instance, could Com. 
pline, Evening Prayer of the Church, 
be more appropriately voiced than jp 
the midst of a sleeping household? 

Mind the Baby is not for the sophis 
ticated. It may even be a bit coy at 
times, but it is an apt illustration, jp 
the spiritual order, of the adage that 
“necessity is the mother of invention,” 

GENEVIEVE WRIGHT STEIGER, 
BRIDGET MALWYN 

By Martin Boyd. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Martin Boyd has a 
well-stocked mind, 
and he pours its con- 
tents out generously 
in this novel whose 
scope would justify 
doubling its length. 
Written at a leisurely 
Victorian pace, Bridget 
Malwyn is thoroughly 
objective in its treatment of men and 
events, leading its heroine through a 
series of well-balanced financial and 
social ups-and-downs which introduce 
the reader to several strata of British 
society and various mean and magnifi- 
cent English and Irish homes. But 
never does the author lose sight of his 
theme—the pursuit by the beautiful 
Bridget of the “mirage of the perfect 
life.” 

The illegitimate daughter of an Irish 
peer and an English governess, the girl 
learned early that there was something 
peculiar about her status. Rank and 
riches constituted her mother’s standard 
of respectability, but when, on_ her 
death, Bridget was fetched home by 
her father to Muckerry Castle in a 
barouche drawn by six horses, she 
found a new standard for herself ina 
kind of fairyland of which her father 
was king and she for a time a princess 
on horseback. 

Lord Malwyn is one of many pot 
traits that lend distinction to this tale. 
His face was “a noble Roman ruin” 
and his philosophy, felt rather than 
reasoned, was founded on a belief in a 
patriarchal aristocracy which led him 
to live as a Protestant in Anglicized 
Ireland and die a Catholic so as to be 
identified with the real Ireland. Bridget, 
pauperized by his irresponsibility and 
inheriting his arrogant independence 


THE SIGN 


317 pages. 
$3.00 
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without his means, swung all her life 
from poverty to riches, from urchin 
jmpudence to grande dame dignity, 
dinging all the time to the Malwyn 
ancestry and her belief in rank and 
riches. 

Mr. Boyd might have given us a 
modern psychiatric study, but he has 
suck to the Victorian tradition of 
sraightforward narrative. The reader 
will scarcely quarrel with him for that 
or for the simple device by which he 
chooses to reveal the fact that Bridget, 
once in her life, did achieve happiness. 
This is a good story from start to finish. 

NORAH MEADE CORCORAN 


LIKE LESSER GODS 

By Mari Tomasi. 289 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00 
The café clique, down- 
East Calvinists, share 
croppers, Negroes, and 
Irish of all degrees 
have had their ex- 
ploiters among the 
story-conscious fratern- 
—s ° ity of novelists. But 





Gulden Altar Shrine 


The Golden Altar Shrine brings the magnificent oval mirror. The ex- 
hopes and foith and promise of a quisitely detailed gold-finished Cor- 
brighter and happier future. it is pus is nailed to a rough pine Cross, 
e daily source of inspiration bring- offset by a purification cup and two 
ing thet feeling of comfort and candlesticks of solid brass. Size 
tranquility to your home ond the 41,” x 5”. Used in many homes as 
homes of your loved ones, which on unusual sick call set. A cherished 
only the Prince of Peace can bring. gift for young and old. Order now. 
An indescribably beautiful and rev- Complete with box of 36 candies, 
erent effect is created when candies $1.98 postpaid, or C.O.D. plus 
cre lit in a darkened room. The tage and handli MONEY 
golden aitor is surmounted by a GUARANTEE. 


We will mail them for you with your name os sender. No extra cost. 


LENOX SQUARE INDUSTRIES 


664 Sixth Avenue Dept. H New York 10, N. Y. 

















M.Tomasi "* the Italian granite 

workers of Vermont. 

Miss Tomasi, working over this field, 

flushes a sound, interesting tale from 

the history of Maestro Michele Pio 

Vittorio Giuseppe Tiffone, or, if you 
prefer, “Mister Tiff.” 

Mister Tiff had been a seminarian in 
Turin, but was somewhat short on the 
discretion which Bishops like to see in 
their priests. On the advice of a pre- 
fect, Don Benedetto, he leaves the 
seminary and becomes a schoolteacher.* 
He is invited to Vermont by a nephew 
who dies before he arrives, and must 
accept hospitality with Pietro Dalli, a 
former pupil of his back in Piedmont. 
Mister Tiff's story tangles with the life 
of the Dallis and their neighbors in a 
way which exhibits the occupational 
hazards, the racial characteristics, and 
the inevitable amours of these Italian 
immigrants and their rapidly Ameri- 
canized children. The maestro is a 
fatherly old fellow with a dash of both 
philosopher and saint in him. Every- 
body's problem is his, and he seldom 
fails to straighten it out by an appli- 
cation of charitable horse sense. 

Mari Tomasi has given us a whole- 
some novel in Like Lesser Gods—a 
thing which many modern novelists ap- 
parently cannot do. She has made her 
story perfectly understandable—which 
is becoming a _ progressively rarer 
achievement. Above all, she does not 
ask the reader to swallow—disguised as 
a novel—a deadly lecture on some ob- 
vious point of sociology or some screwy 
school of philosophy. On the other 
hand, the reader is, perhaps, asked to 
meet more people and things than he 
can mentally digest in the early pages 


MISSION BELL SHRINE CLOCK 
| GLOWS IN THE DARK! 

*.. OUTSTANDING 
CLOCK VALUE 


- 


14” HIGH 
“am RETAILS REGULARLY AT 29.95 
NOW ONLY 
| (limitedtime YA 9S 


= only) 
Check these unusual features: 
Cross and statues are phospho- 
rus; they glow in the dark. 
Made of beautiful grey marbled 
plastic. Electric self-starting Ses- 
sions movement, guaranteed by 
Sessions Clock Co. for one year. 


Mail Orders Accepted 
PAY POSTMAN UPON DELIVERY 
Money refunded in 5 days if not satisfied. 
500 Seybold Bidg., Miami 32, Florida 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and 8.S. Degrees. Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 


Campus bordering Hudson River © One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Sete mi a lad 
College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 
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College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohie 


Beautify ed Cincinnati, Ohie 
a ; ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Devoted te of Women 


for Womea 
Standard courses leadi Resident end Day College 


to BA. BS.. B. 
Mus., and BS. in Mus. ucation. In —— 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, - Liberal Arts 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohie 
GREENSBURG 


SETON HILL COLLEGE pennsytvanis 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted the Religious of the 

Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelpbia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 














MOUNT ST. GHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific. Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 16, 


A liberal Arts College for 
men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. and 
B.S. degrees. Fully accred- 
ited. All sports, including 
winter activities in scenic 
locale. Enroliment limited to 
1,000. 








Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUE 


ah 
S!. Mary's Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 





Residence for GIRLS 


the North Central 


Association of Secondary 
Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 








PASSIONIST EMBLEM 





An offering of FIFTY CENTS 
to the Passionist Missionaries in 
China brings to your home this 
beautiful Passionist emblem im- 
pressed on a red enameled rose. 
A soldered link, tarnish resistant 
chain completes this beautiful 
gift. Send offering in cash, check, 
or money-order to: 


The Passionist Missionaries 


P.O. Box 41 
Union City, N. J. 








Personalized Travel Arrangements. 


OVERSEAS 
PASSENGER BUREAU, INC. 


ALFRED J. BEDARD, President 
Boston College ‘23 


35 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Phones: Circle 5-6146-7 
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A guide to give you deeper under- 
standing of the Bible! In plain 
language, Father Rooney explains 
the problems of divine inspiration, 
interpretation, and inerrancy. Here 
is the book needed by everyone 
who reads the Bible to make its 
divine message more fruitful and 
enjoyable. $2.00 
Order from: 
THE SIGN 
Book Department . 
Union City, New Jersey 














GOD’S OWN METHOD 
by Aloysius McDonough, C.P., $.T.D. 
A Miniature Library on the Sacred Passion of Christ 
Crucified. Suitable for the busy religious and priest, 
for the earnest layman. Price $2.00 
Order from your Catholic bookmort or 


THE SIGN, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 














STAMPS 
You Save —can help us 
SAVE SOULS. 
MOST VALUED—Commemorat- 
ive, Air Mail, Precancelled, high 
denomination United States and 
Foreign. But all stamps have 
value in this work for God and 
souls. 
Fill a box and send to: 
: PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 
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of the book. And at times, 
rarely, the dialogue seems a shade stig 
KEVIN SMITH, 


DEFINITION OF LOVE 

By Catherine R. McCarthy. 339 pages 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.00 
Here is a novel whose kernel jis the 
awakening to love, the first love of a 
college girl, circa 1934; locale, a Ney 
England college town. It carries a ring 
of authenticity as though written by 
one who knows what the college girls 
of that era were like—girls of a pro 
tected childhood upon whom the 
shadow of poverty fell with terrifying 
suddenness; who saw security crumble 
at a breath; who, their fathers bank. 
rupt, had to fight for education and 
their start in life. But were they really 
as dull as they seem in the pages of this 
book? 

The great pity is that so much good 
writing has been wasted upon so dull 
a creature as Connie Trumbull, who 
finds her way to love through three 
hundred and thirty-nine hard pages. 
Heavy-footed, heavy-minded, she moves 
through them without a glint of humor, 
Her spirituality goes no deeper than 
a grim determination to be honest, to 
play fair, and to do her job. The reader 
sees no reason at all why two intel 
ligent men should have fallen so des 
perately in love with her. 

Connie’s admirers are infinitely more 
interesting than Connie. But to that 
generation, “sentimentality was the 
most scarlet of sins.” Only one, Ted, 
born out of wedlock, seems to have 
glimpsed that truth may lie beneath 
the appearances of sentimentality; that 
eternal verity frequently lurks in de- 
spised “bromides.” 

Connie proves completely incapable 
of solving her own love problems. They 
are solved by the unfortunate men 
upon whom she has pegged her adoles 
cent affections—one by repudiating her 
and blowing his brains out; and the 
other through her appeal to his strongly 
protective nature when, six short pages 
later, she flies into his arms. 

HELEN WALKER HOMAN. 


REVIEWERS 

Mary Brennan Crapp, writer, wife of 
the late president of Montana State Uni- 
versity, is a member of the faculty at that 
institution. 

Norau Meapve Corcoran is a free-lance 
writer who lives in Sayville, L. I. 

Hevten Wacker Homan, formerly on 
the editorial staff of the New Republic and 
Commonweal, is the author of By Post to 
the Apostles, Letters to St. Francis and 
His Friars, Etc. 

Joun O'Connor is on the faculty of St. 
Peter’s College, in Jersey City, N. J. 

Genevieve Wricut Sreicer, literary 
critic, lives in Forest Hills, N. Y. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE : 
No. 22B—Black cloth, red edges, square cor- 1460 
ners, Cross on cover $3.60 PAGES % 
No. 02B—(Shown). Black simulated leather, g 
gold edges, illustrations, bookmark.....$7.50 SIZE: a 
No. 43D—Flexible, black gen. leather, illus- 542 x 8” 
trated, deluxe paper, gold edges.....$10.00 a 
No. 50—(Shown). Deluxe edition, genuine Paragraph 
Morocco leather, illustrated, gold edges, ne t 
bookmark, deluxe paper $12.00 No. 028 ome No. 50 a 
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THE MISSAL F By FATHER HOEVER 


PRAYER BOOK 


The Most Complete — Large Type 
Simplified Arrangement 
Printed in RED and BLACK 
448 Pages — Size: 344" x 5%" 
No. 440/13— (Shown). Black 


genuine leather, seal grain 


gold edges, bookmark... $2.0: 
No. 440/84 — Black genuine 


leather,. Morocco grain, Moire 


$3.00 
No. 440/75—(Shown). Deluxe 


Edition, black genuine leather 
Morocco grain, red-gold edges 
Moire lining $3.75 
No. 440/76 — Deluxe Edition, Popular book of Passion 
same as above but with Calf devotions. for Mase. Com- 

Finish lining, both gold tooled munion. end other ecm 
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eeccccccccocce 
By Thomas A Kempis 


FOR 
A new Translation Speed and Service 
from the original ORDER YOUR 


Latin. It contains a 
complete new Cross- 


Index as well as Christmas 


Reflections and a 


Prayer at the end of Gift Books 


each Chapter. 


The newly revised 
version made by 
outstanding Catholic 
Scholars for the Con- 
fraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. 


768 Pages 


From 
Size 542x7% 592 Pages 


Purse or Pocket Size Ci ae 7 (3 


2003—(Shown). Black leather, gold 
edges, Regular Edition, Morocco 


| $2.80 Xmas Book Dept. 
4/1702—(Shown). Reg. Ed............ $3.50 a ae . mi : 7 
4/170S—Deluxe Gift Edition.......$8.00 ee ey ae Union City, N. J. 


lining $4.4 
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Christmas Riches 


For people from six to ten: 


SIXTY SAINTS FOR BOYS ($3) by 
Joan Windham is guaranteed to make 
small boys {and their sisters) very 
happy. All sixty saints are men, most 
have names you are likely to find on 
the list of people to whom you are 
giving presents. If you want your men 
and women saints mixed, get the same 
author's MORE SAINTS FOR SIX 
O'CLOCK ($1.75) and NEW SIX 
O'CLOCK SAINTS ($1.75). 

GOSPEL RHYMES ($1.50) Simple, 
but never silly verses on Gospel in- 
cidents: illustrated by Jeanyee Wong. 
This is getting to be standard equip- 
ment in Catholic homes. 


Eight to twelve: 

POLISH FOLK TALES ($2), translated 
by Lucia Borski, is a book of stories 
which are now taking the same place 
in American children’s hearts they 
have long held in the hearts of Polish 
children. The book is superbly illus- 
trated in color by Erica Gorecka-Egan. 
CAT ROYAL ($2) by Charles Brady, 
also illustrated in color, is about the 
Kings of the Cats who journeyed to 
Bethlehem to adore the Christ-child. 
TWELVE TALES OF ST. IMAGINUS 
($1.50) by Frances McGuire, tells the 
story of an imaginary saint to whom 
everything happened. 

(These three books are specially recom- 
mended to those parents and uncles 
who like a little mirth with their 
Christmas.) 


Ten to fourteen: 


A LIFE OF OUR LORD FOR CHILDREN 
($2) by Marigold Hunt has just been 
reprinted—good news if you are look- 
ing for such a life for this age group— 
the author wrote it because she 
couldn't buy one. 
Is there a Mary Fabyan Windeatt fan 
in your family? She has a dozen or 
so books to her credit and children 
who get one want all the rest, mak- 
ing present-giving fairly simple for 
some time. SONG IN THE SOUTH 
($2) on St. Francis Solano and WAR- 
RIOR IN WHITE ($1.75) on Blessed 
John Masias are good ones to start off 
with. 

Fourteen up: 
Don't forget to see the Knox LATIN- 
ENGLISH MISSAL at your bookstore, 
before you think of anything else... . 
if you want ideas for books for grown- 
ups, write for the Christmas Trumpet (it's 
ready) to Teresa MacGill. It comes free 
and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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Children’s Books 


by ANNE THAXTER EATON 





HAT is precious,” says a dis- 
tinguished poet, “is 
allow gradually the traffic to smother, 
with noise and fog, the flowering of the 
spirit.” As the holidays approach, it is 


never to 


particularly necessary to guard this 
flowering, for Christmas, that great 
festival of the Church and of the home, 
should be circled round with peace and 
thoughtful joy. Books, especially when 
they are enjoyed by children and their 
elders together, are one of the best 
means of providing the true Christmas 
feeling. There are the old favorites no 
child should miss, all good for family 
reading aloud: Dickens’ A Christmas 
Carol; Selma Lagerlof's The Christmas 
Rose; the lovely Christmas chapter in 
Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind in the 
Willows (Scribner). Cat Royal, by 
Charles Brady, paints a picture of the 
first Christmas Eve and the journey of 
the Wise Men that is both thrilling and 
tender (Sheed and Ward). A new tale 
by Lee Kingman, The Best Christmas, 
telling of a Finnish family’s simple cele- 
bration on Cape Ann, catches the very 
spirit of Christmas, with Barbara 
Coony’s beautiful drawings to deepen 
its quality (Doubleday $1.50). Joy and 
the Christmas Angel, by Pamela Bianco, 
who has made her own pictures, de- 
scribes with childlike simplicity and 
imagination a Christmas party given in 
the nursery by a little girl and her 
brother on Christmas night for the wax 
Christmas Angel on the top of the tree 
who comes down to join them (Oxford, 
$1.75). Little girls will enjoy Miss Flora 
McFlimsey’s Christmas Eve, by Mariana, 
in which an old doll finds a new Tittle 
mother at Christmas time. 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


Bertie’s Escapade, by Kenneth 
Grahame, is like an unexpected Christ 
mas gift from a much-loved author, 
now no longer living. For this jolly tale 
of Bertie the Pig and his Christmas Eve 
adventure, Ernest Shepard has made 
thirty-seven irresistible drawings. The 
story was written by Mr. Grahame for 
two children and was the forertnner of 
the author’s The Wind in the Willows 
published a few years later. 


For the Youngest Readers 


Thistly B, by Tasha Tudor, is the 
story of two canaries who brought up 
their family in a dolls’ house, with 
lovely pictures in gay, soft colors (Ox- 
ford $1.50). Tim, the adventurous six- 
year-old hero, so satisfying to young 
readers in Edward Ardizzone's Little 
Tim and the Brave Sea Captain, carries 
on in an equally stirring and amusing 
tale, Tim to the Rescue. The artist- 
author’s water colors show ships and 
storms in lively and authentic fashion 
(Oxford $2.50). Four- and five-year-olds 
will enjoy Picnic Woods by Lilian 
Robertson, in which the Fox loses his 
picnic basket and gets it back again 
(Harcourt $2.00). Clifford Webb's fine 
picture book, The Story of Noah, with 
its splendid full-page drawings in color 
of the animals two by two, is happily 
once more in print (Warne $2.50). Pete 
the Crow is the true story of a mischie- 
vous pet, told and illustrated by the au- 
thor for readers from five to eight (Vik- 
ing $2.00). 


For Slightly Older Children 


In Septimus the St. Bernard, by Ruth 
Collins, a puppy reproved by the good 
monks of the Hospice for his lack of 
seriousness resolves to reform and res- 
cue someone, which he does with laugh- 
able results. There is a quaint and 
kindly humor in the tale and in the au- 
thor’s drawings. The Lonesome Bear is 
a really funny story, told with a straight 
face by Harrison Kinney, of a bear who 
attaches himself to the Thompson fam- 
ily of Easton, Maine. He likes com- 
panionship, marshmallows, riding in 
cars, and Mr. Thompson's singing; and 
neither Mrs. Thompson's threats nor 
the half-hearted attempts of her hus- 
band and son to get rid of their pet 
succeed until an unexpected happening 
solves the problem. Delightful pictures 
by Harold Price (Whittlesey $2.00). 
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Little Boy Brown, by Isobel Harris, 
tells what happened when a little boy 
went for a winter's day visit to the coun- 
uy with Hilda, the chambermaid. The 
imaginative, unusual pictures by André 
Francois might almost have been drawn 
by Little Boy Brown himself, so well do 
they show what is significant to a child 
(Lippincott $1.75). Henry Fisherman, 
by Marcia Brown, is the story of a little 
boy who.wanted more than anything 
else to be a fisherman. On his very first 
wip he met with a remarkable adven- 
ture and felt that he was, as his mother 
said, “a fisherman for true.” The glow- 
ing pictures in five colors make Henry's 
home in the Virgin Islands very real 
and vivid (Scribner $2.00). Ann Petry 
in The Drugstore Cat, tells how Buzzie, 
a cat with personality but whose temper 
was as short as his tail, learned to live 
on good terms with humans (Crowell 
$2.00). Lance and his First Horse, by 
Jack Holt and Carolyn Coggins, with 
many pictures by Wesley Dennis, will 
please children from five to eight who 
long for a horse of their own (Whittle- 
sey House $2.00). Great-Grandfather 
in the Heney Tree, by Sam Swayne, 
with pictures by Zoa Swayne, is a lively 
tale of log-cabin days when Great- 
Grandfather fell down a honey tree to 
be promptly followed by a bear. Boys 
and girls will chuckle over what hap- 
pened next (Viking $2.00). There are 
two stories about two very real, lively, 
mischievous, small boys that seven- and 
eight-year-olds will enjoy: David's Rail- 
road (David dearly loved his electric 
train), by Catherine Woolley (Morrow 
$2.00) and Eddie and the Fire Engine, 
by Carolyn Haywood, further adven- 
tures of the irrepressible hero of her 
Little Eddie (Morrow $2.00). Carl Car- 
mer’s Too Many Cherries is a real life 
story of a little boy who rode three hun- 
dred miles at night to 
help sell his father’s cherries in a place 


cross-country 


Collins. From 
“Septimus the St. Bernard,” by permis- 
sion of Dodd, Mead and Co., publishers. 
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Illustrations by Ruth M. 








where an extra large crop had not 
forced prices down. There is much in- 
formation about trucks and trucking 
that boys will enjoy (Viking $2.00). 


For Nine-to-Twelve-Year- Olds 


Judy-Come-Lately, by Ethel Bowyer 
Martin, is a lively tale of a warm- 
hearted, generous-spirited little girl 
who goes with her uncle one summer as 
he travels to county fairs, where he sells 
candy and novelties. She enjoys house- 
keeping in a trailer, befriends a lonely 
little Mexican girl, and finally she and 
her friend Donny have the thrill of 
helping to catch a clever thief (Har- 
court $2.25). The happy and unusual 
experiences of a litthe American girl liv- 
ing in Syria, which are described by 
Agnes Danforth in Anabel’s 
Windows, are the author's 
memories of her childhood in a 
Lebanon hill village. Without  self- 
consciousness Mrs. Hewes shows us how 
genuine friendliness and understanding 
can among people of different 
races (Dodd, Mead $2.50). Mystery at 
Boulder Point, by Eleanore Jewett, is a 
well-written 


Hewes 
based on 


own 


exist 


caves and wrecks, 
haunted, the 
treasure; there well- 
drawn characters and fine personal re- 
lationships (Viking $2.50). Little Flute 
Player, by Jean Bothwell, like her other 
India, written grace 
and charm, understanding children, 
and a thorough knowledge 
and beautiful land. 

The Otterbury Incident, by C. Day 
Lewis, tells with zest and humor how 
rival gangs in a boys’ school, who are en- 
gaged in a mimic war, find themselves 
involved with a gang of real criminals. 
Some admirable detective work is done 
in which the boys acquit themselves 
well. Illustrated with spirited drawings 
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by Edward Ardizzone (Viking $2.09). 
Fairy Tales 
In More Danish Tales the fifteen 


traditional stories retold by Marvy Hatch 
the 
in 


have same gaiety and humor as 
Thirteen Danish Tales 
$2.50). Virginia Lee Burton 
has made pictures for Hans Christian 
Anderson's The Emperor's New Clothes 


that will prove a delight to young and 


those her 


(Harcourt 


old. Her drawings, which are original, 
full of exquisite detail, and have great 
beauty of design, bring out perfectly 
the humor of this old favorite (Hough- 
ton $2.00). Two more of Andrew Lang's 
fairy books, The Olive Fairy Book and 
The Orange Fairy Book, are out in new 
editions. There could no better 
Christmas present for a boy or girl at 
the fairy-tale age (Longmans $2.50 each). 
A fairy tale of a different kind is Magic 
Firecrackers by Michael Dawson. An 
uncle arrives from China with a bunch 


be 
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Shepherds 
In The 


Mist 


by 


E. Boyp Barrett 


A simple report of an adventure in 
grace—the portrait of a soul in re- 
bellion, yet unable to escape in- 
sistent attack by the forces of God's 
love, a soul which finds itself, after 
twenty years, eager to be van- 


quished. 


A triumphant testimony that the 


prayers of men and 
women for the Shepherds of the 
Church who choose to stray into 
beacon and 


the shadows can be 


boon to the lonely wanderer. 


A testament of gratitude toward all 


| who have helped to stimulate the 


ever-astounding miracle of spiritual 


_vision confounding strange, self- 


| chosen blindness. 


$2.25 at your bookstore 


The Declan X. McMullen 
Company, Inc. 


23 Beekman Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 











PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES 





Living Members share in Holy Mass 
every day, and in fifteen High 
Masses throughout the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy 
Mass every day, and fifteen High 
Masses during the year; also special 
Masses and Prayers monthly and 
during the Octave of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in 
every Passionist Monastery for all 
our Living and Deceased Associates. 


Annual Membership—$1.00 


(For each name enrolled) 


[ PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 7 


P. O. Box 41 
Union City, New Jersey 


Enclosed is offering of $ 


Please enroll as a Passionist Associate. 
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of firecrackers obtained from an old 
man in the secret inner city of Pekin. 
When the firecrackers are set off remark- 
able things happen, and the two boys, 
Greg and his friend, have some ex- 
traordinary experiences. Part of the fun 
lies in the matter-of-fact way in which 
the story is told and the ingenious way 
in which the author combines fantasy 
and everyday reality (Viking $2.50). 


Stories About Animals 


There are too many of these to men- 


tion more than a few outstanding ones. | 


Storm of Dancerwood, by Joseph Chip- 
perfield, tells of a remarkable dog who, 
though kennel-bred, felt the call of the 
wild but, for the sake of a kind, wise, 
and understanding man, gave up his 
freedom to return to the world of men. 
There is much beauty in the author's 
description of the English countryside 
(Longmans $3.00). The Phantom Roan, 
by Stephen Holt, is a splendid story of 
the winning over of an outlaw horse 
through the wise handling of a boy 
who loved all animals and, above all, 
horses (Longmans $2.50). Kildee House, 
by Rutherford Montgomery, is an ani- 
mal book of a fresh and different kind. 
Jerome Kildee builds his house against 
a giant redwood tree. Here he lives 
alone except for Old Grouch, the rac- 
coon, who was there before Jerome and 
refuses to leave his home. Later Old 
Grouch brings home a bride. When 
spotted skunks sét up housekeeping 
under the floor, Jerome's housing prob- 
lem becomes acute. 

An irresistible humor as well as 
knowledge of animals permeates the 
book. A contribution to animal liter- 
ature as delightful as it is original. 
There are fine drawings by Barbara 
Cooney (Doubleday $2.50). 


For Readers from Twelve Up 


Knight of the Bow, by James L. 
Meagher, tells of adventure in the thir- 
teenth century when young Edmund of 
Dorchester is sent on a secret mission 
to the Pope. The Fifth Crusade, the 
trading caravan of a Syrian prince, 
knights in armor, are the background 
for this thrilling story of the Middle 
Ages (Bruce $2.50). Eleanor Hoffman’s 
White Mare of the Black Tents is a 
stirring tale of the Arabian desert that 
lovers of horses will enjoy, for the 
splendid white mare which is stolen by 
an enemy tribe is as important in the 
book as the courageous fourteen-year- 
old hero who rescues her (Dodd, Mead 
$2.50). In Cedar’s Boy Stephen Meader 
deals with horses, a boy who loves them, 
and an exciting harness race when the 
young hero has the opportunity to drive 
Cedar’s Boy, the magnificent pacer, first 
under the wire (Harcourt $2.50). 
Wronghand, by Geraldine Wyatt, is a 
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fine western story of a young cattleman 
who brought his Texas longhorns safely 
into Yankee territory in the year 196g 
in spite of roving bands of Indians, 
Todd’s left-handedness (hence his nick. 
name) more than once proved a help in 
impressing hostile redskins (Longmans 
$2.50). Red Fox of the Kinapoo, by 
William Marshall Rush, is a well-told 
story of the tragedy of the Nez Pereé 
Indians in 1872-1877, a tragedy caused 
by the white man’s failure to keep a 
treaty and the resulting war. A bit of 
history which it is good for American 
young people to know ( Longmans 
$2.75). In A Nose for Trouble, by Jim 
Kjelgaard, a young game warden, well- 
versed in the lore of the woods, breaks 
up a gang of poachers with the help of 
his bloodhound, Smoky, and his pinto 
pony. Outdoor life, adventure, and a 
mystery are combined in this well- 
written, well-designed, and beautifully 
printed book (Holiday House $2.50) 
The Sunken Forest, by René Prud’hon- 
meaux, is one of the outstanding books 
of the year. The scene is Fire Island; the 
tale is concerned with a possible treas 
ure, a tree house, the strange forest 
hidden between the sand dunes, beach- 
combing, and the kind of housekeeping 
necessary when one is cut off from the 
mainland for several months. The plot 
is fresh, original, and _ ingeniously 
worked out, the characterization excel- 
lent, and the author tells his story with 
zest and humor (Viking $2.50). In Saints 
for Home and School, Thomas Melady 
has written for children of eleven and 
twelve years up the lives of forty saints 
arranged according to feast days: they 
begin with the Jesuit martyrs of North 
America and end with St. Rose of Lima. 
There are black and white drawings in 
the style of woodcuts (Bruce $2.50). 
More Chucklebait, Funny Stories for 
Everyone, selected by Margaret Scoggin, 
ranges from Dickens to William Saro- 
yan (Knopf $2.50). 


Poetry 

The Little Hill, by Harry Behn, con- 
tains poems the author wrote for his 
own children. They have music, sim- 
plicity, and a sense of how children 
feel and think. Beautifully designed 
and printed, this is a book that chil- 
dren and their elders will love and treas 
ure (Harcourt $2.00). Frances Frost, the 
well-known poet, has included in The 
Little Whistler poems for all four sea- 
sons that deal with sights and sounds 
and thoughts that belong to childhood. 
Roger Duvoisin has made pictures in 
color, some of them with real beauty. 
A lovely legend of the animals on 
Christmas Eve ends the book: 
“The stars stood at midnight, and tame 

or wild, 
“All creatures knelt to worship the 

Child.” 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 4) 


humble, simple faith and zeal have been 
more responsible than all the rest for 
putting the Church and our schools where 
they are today in our land. 
And from Lucile Hasley more of her 
fine work in your no less fine magazine! 
M. FALLon 


Flushing, N. Y. 


forrors OF THE SIGN: 

The articles in your magazine are always 
interesting and worthwhile, and one I par- 
ticularly enjoyed was “Magazine Mummie” 
by Lucile Hasley in the October issue. 
Mrs. Hasley is a sincere author whose 
style is clear and entertaining. If we had 
more articles like those of this author in 
other magazines, I’m sure reading matter 
would improve and the standard of liter- 
ature would be raised to a much higher 
level than it has already achieved. 

(Miss) Acnges BoEscu 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 


¢(lare Booth Luce 


Eorrors OF Tue Sion: 

I am sure all the readers of THe Sicn 
would love to hear from Mrs. Luce every 
month. I wish she would publish her list 
of lectures, so, if she appears near our 
town, we will have the opportunity to hear 
her. 

I pray that God will give her a long 
life and good health to carry on. 

MADELINE GROBER 
Albany, N. Y. 


Appreciation 


Epitors oF Tue Sion: 

I wish you to know how much I enjoy 
your fine magazine. Being a shut-in, read- 
ing is my main source of entertainment. 
Tue Sicn has not only brought me hours 
of perfect enjoyment, but it does much to 
help me to better understand and appre- 
ciate the role that our Holy Mother 
Church plays in this world of today. 

Patricia WALSH 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Epirors oF Tue SIGN: 

For years I have enjoyed reading your 
tegular features—“Sports,” “Stage and 
Screen,” “‘Woman to Woman,” “Books” — 
which are always of current interest, and 
also your many other fine articles and 
stories. In the October issue, however, I 
was particularly stirred by “Red Fronts in 
Radio.” More enlightening articles of this 
sort should be published. One reads now 
and then about the Red fronts in the 
movies, but this is the first such article 
I have read on our radio entertainers. 

Don’t ever stop publishing Tue Sicn— 
it’s super! 

. Emity H. Monsxko 
Guttenberg, N. J. 


Evitors or Tue SIGN: 

I want to thank you for two very in- 
teresting articles—‘‘Why Commies Woo 
Labor” and “Red Fronts in Radio”— 
which appeared in your October issue. 
Both of these give an insight into the 
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Folding 
Kneeler Chair 


The Only Folding Chair of its type in America 











in institutional ‘serv 





There are wor PF folding chairs 


ACTIVITIES — Finished in Gold Car- 
Entertainments, etc. dinal Red Mohair upholstery. 
Kneeler folds AS A PEW EXTENDER 
with action of chair and = =). 
i of it. May be model finished 
reg y Lh. 4} bronze and attractive leath- 
down, and as an ordinary erette upholstery. 
folding chair when Kneclet AS WHOLE SEATING 
Sturdy, com- ‘SET-UP for overflow mass- 
fortable and serviceable — es. Available with plywood 
10 Year Guarantee seat and Kneeler, as well as 
breakage. Stacks compactly. jestherette upholstery. 
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Serges, Gabardines and Veilings in 
color suitable for religious orders. 
Prices and samples on request. 
CATHOLIC 
CLERICAL CLOTH CO. 

170 Fourth Avenue 
Woonsocket, R. 1. 














December, 1949 








MISERICORDIA School! of Nursing 
HOSPITAL 541 East 86th St., N.Y. 28, N.Y. 


An Accredited School Conducted by the Sisters of 
Misericorde. Four Yeors of High School Required. 
Classes stort in March ond September. For further 
information apply to: The Director, School of Nursing. 











24 beautiful gift pencils printed 
in gold with any name. 


2 DOZEN IN A GIFT BOX 


Print plainly the name you want to go on 
pencils. C.0.D. orders mailed at your expense. 


SEABOARD PENCIL CO. vepr.1D 


47 West S7th Street, New York 19, N.Y 








Passionist Vocation for Girls! 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve Him. The 
Passionist Sisters are @ Congregation of trained Social 
Workers ond Educators, offiliated with the Possionist 
Fathers. The Noviticte for the United Stotes is ot Mt. 
St. Joseph, Bristol, &.1. 


Fer porticulars apply te the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 


MISSIONARY SISTERS 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring te join 
their ranks are invited to write te 

Mether Superior, St. Michael's Convent 


Reading, Pe. 
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Free Cotalog of Religious Gifts 


CATHOLIC DEVOTIONAL HOUSE 


DEPARTMENT 41 
OXFORD PRESS BLDG., PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 














1S OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
a MISSIONARY NUN? 

“If thou wilt be perfect . Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi in buliding up C ortat’ ‘3 Spiritual Edifice—not for 
time, but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
offer than this? Come without counting the cost. Every 
generous soul is needed to answer the cry for help of the 
Colored People in millions still outside the True Fold. 
Christ is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 
information, 

The Reverend —— of Provincial, 0. 8. F., 


Baltimore 18, ‘Maryland 





Will you heed Christ's call to labor in His vineyard? 
If so, the Sisters of St. Francis of the Immaculate 
Conception, who devote their lives to the teaching of 
youth, the caring of orphans and the aged, welcome 
you to their community. If you would care to accept 
thie invitation, write to: 


MOTHER M. URSULA, 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION CONVENT, 
500 HEADING AVENUE, PEORIA, ILL. 








VOCATIONS NEEDED 


How would you like to become a SERVANT OF 

















The Church needs Missi i hi d i 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous _— are qualified 
to fill this need. If interested apply 

EV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
lettine Missionary Sisters 





St. Mary's Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR porno CANCER 


INICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF sT. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly imvited te write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 

devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 

aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 

ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 

of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 

contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 














The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


are 
HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to gaining 
the family to Christ through exercising the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy in the homes of the Sick Poor. 
Young lady, yes. YOU who read this notice, would 
you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission? 

For further information apply to 

EVER MOTHER SUPERIOR 

6611 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia 19, Pa. 








is offered by the Sisters of the Good Shep 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


An opportunity for social service, associated with a — of retirement from the world and prayer, 
+ 





themselves to Our Lord and, in union with the 
of broken homes. Young women of good c'! 
of St. Caecilia, 141 


young women exposed to temptation, and for the intellectual and moral formation of the children 
at the Monastery 8 observe the life there and seek light on their vocation. Write to Mother 
Edgington Lane, Wheeling, 


West Virginia. These Sisters dedicote 
Good Shepherd, labor for the rehabilitation of 
and family are welcome to spend some doys 

Mary 


. Va. 











devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. PR a ‘> a the ages 
of 18 and consecrate 
their life to y * ae canton are in- 
vited to correspond with 

ev. Brother 


R 
St. Francis Monastery Evreka, Missouri 














The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the pe om life 
many types of activities: hi 
schools, high schools, colleges, noua ee under- 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 
trades, ete. Write for illustrated beoklet, “*Holy 
Cross Brothers."’ Address: 
BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 











BOYS called to the service of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discaleed Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 


THE MISSIONARIES 
of the SACRED HEART 
welcome young men and boys desiring to serve 
God as priests or lay brothers in the home or 
foreign missions (Japan, Chino, New Guinea, 
Gilbert Islands, New Britain and other South Seo 
Islands), Lack of funds no obstacle. 


— APPLY TODAY — 


ee O° he 


Coliege and Uni Students for Clerical 
Novitate and 
Office Workers, Mechanics, Farmers 
all Trades for Lay Brothers’ Novitiete 
Write now to: 
DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, 
Geneva, Iilinois. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work. or the 





themselves called to serve God in the religi 
state. Boys who have finished grammer school 
or higher grades may a 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, ¢ 0.¢.0. 
Our Lady 


Seminary of 
Hoty | Hilt P. O., Hubertus, 
Worthy beys unable to pay board and tuition 
—-—-— will be given consideration. 














The Boys of America Need You! 
Eighth grade and high school graduates are invited 
to join the 
BROTHERS OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 
(Xeverian Brothers) 

Teachers in American schools for 95 years. 
For information and literature write to: 
VOCATION DIRECTOR: 4409 Frederick Avenve 

29, Maryland 





of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. Eighth grade 
grodvates are also now being accepted in our 
New St. Joseph Juniorate. 


Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you 
ean do this as a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer 
and work you become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. 
We are interested in all young men who feel they have 
& vocation regardless of age or education. 
Write te: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 
Society of the Divine Savier, 
St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 
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THE SACRED HEART— 


FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 


Would you like to be a priest or a brother f 
—We offer & opportunity to 


or foreign and home sotetone® 
to the boys of high schoo! and college age, to 


advanced students, to seminarians and to priests.—No special 
studies required for lay — 
tion and literature write to 


RECTOR OF sacemn HEART SEMINARY — FORESTVILLE 


Lack of funds no obstacle—For informa- 


CINCINNATI 30, OHIO 











108 James 


various activities of the 
Brothers—sent upon request to amy young man desiring to devote his life to the service of 
TE 


booklet describing the 


ALmRAN —— NOVITIATE 


Box 360, At. lennondale,” Clayton, Me. 






operations of Communists and fellow tray. 
elers in our country. 

I was, though, particularly impressed 
with your editorial, “Lost Sheep Have 
Itchy Hoofs.”” What you had to say there 
was so downright true that it should 
make everybody realize what’s going on, 
But we've been so. consistently inconsistent 
in the way we do things, and have 
stumbled around and through the truth, 
that we seem to think now that our money 
will buy us out of anything. And, boy, 
are we going to wake up the hard way! 
And it ain’t going to be easy. 

Joun S. Wuirtie 

Covington, Ky. 


Labor Policy 


Epitors or THE SIGN: 

It is my observation that many Cath- 
olic writers—including some of the clergy 
—in discussion of labor problems display 
complete ignorance and have no sympathy 
toward employers, (I am an employee), 
treating them as though it were a sin to 
employ anyone unless the employee be 
permitted to do as he pleases. 

By the way, is it a sin to belong to the 
American Manufacturers Association? If 
not, what is the reason it is constantly 
attacked in Catholic publications? 

Joun J. Keay 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Epitors oF THe SIGN: 

I enjoy Tue Sion. However, I think if 
Catholic editors do not wake up to the 
true dangers of unions we will lose our 
freedom here in America. The Catholic 
vote controlled by labor unions has kept 
in power so-called Democrats who believe 
we are working toward statism. Because 
they are giving handouts under the guise 
of social betterment, millions of Catholics 
are voting for them. I have not found a 
single Catholic magazine pointing out the 
truth. 

Mrs. E. B. NeEtTLETON 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Radio 


Epvitors oF THe SIGN: 

My family and I certainly agree about 
those radio news announcers. They are a 
perpetual menace, repeating the same 
thing over and over. When on labor, they 
exaggerate and make all union demands 
sound like crimes, highlight demands, etc. 

C. Strvetra 
So. Dartmouth, Mass. 








Letters should as a rule be limited to about 
200 words. The Editor reserves the right 
of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are 
the writer’s—not necessarily those of the 
Editor. Comment concerning articles or other 
matter appearing in the pages of the 
magazine is I d for or 
against our viewpoint. Communications 
should bear the name and address of 
writers. 
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P. 0. Box 41 


Enrolled by 
Street 


City or Town 








Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and in 
fifteen High Masses thronghout the year. 

Deceased Members share in Holy 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead 
recited by the entire Religious Community the first 
day of each month in every Passionist Monastery. 
High Mass of Requiem and Office for the Dead during 


the octave of All Souls. 


Mass every day. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in every Passionist 
icsteny for all our Living and Deceased Benefactors. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 


For each name enrolled 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters— 
living and dead) 

(Mother, father, sisters, and brothers 
—living and dead) 


The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in and 
mail the coupon to nearest Passionist Monastery. 


PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
Union City, New Jersey 


Enclosed is offering of $ 


as a Passionist Benefactor 


State 
(Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) 


Por each Perpetual Membership this beautifully illumi 
nated certificate, 14 x 10 inches, properly inscribed. 


BLOOD SAVES LIVES! DOLLARS SAVE SOULS! 


The PRIEST you educate will harvest souls for eternity. 
You give your lifeblood to save lives. Sacrifice some dollars to save souls. 
HELP YOUNG MEN BECOME PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES! 


Support a Student for one year 
Complete education for one Priest $5,000.00 


If you cannot afford a large gift—then offer a small one. No gift too large—no gift too small! Every 
$${$$$$$$ helps. A Priest's work is work for God. We beg our good friends to start immediately Three 
Student Burses in honor of: 


3. 


$5.00 


$25.00 


Please enroll 


0 Living 
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GIVE THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Passionist Perpetual Mass Association 


Benefactors Society, 


is enrolled as a Perpetual Benefactor of the Passionist Congregation and shares in the 


following spiritual benef 


WHILE LIVING: One Holy Mass every day. A High Mass in every Patsionist Monastery on 


the undernamed feasts 


jan tet, The Carcomcuion of ous bord 
jam. Dect, Pemst of the Holy Name of fows 
et. Qaet. The Pevihcation of the BV M 
Fret: 2th. fe. Mactivias. Apoasthe 

May tat, SS Philip and Jaues. Apostles 


ie 


May Sed, Finding of the Holy Crow Cnr. Dh. SS. Shen and 
July 25th, St James, Aposthe New Ar 8 


x 
Ang och. %. Berthobomew. Apostle ‘Dee. Zim, 4. Thomas, / 

dept fh, Netevityal the BWM ‘ice. Bich, $e. 442 
Sept 2tet, SC Matthew, Apentie Dec. BTuh, St, fodun, che Ss 





ApTER DEATH: One Holy Mass offered every dey. % Requiem Mass offered and © 


every month in every Passionist Monastery. High Mass of Requiem and Office jor : 
the Dead during the Octave of All Souls. Special Prayers ave recited daily by: . 


3 Office jor the Dead recited by the entire Religious Community on the firstdey of — 


entire Religeous Community for our living and deceased Benefactors. , 


V. Rev. Pa, Paoveceas, C, P. 
P.O. Box 41 
Union City, N. J. 


Saint Paul of the Cross 
Saint Gabriel of our Mother of Sorrows 


Saint Gemma Galgani 
Beginning January 1, 1950, once a month for twelve months, a Novena of Masses will be offered in honor 
of these Saints for the Special Intentions of those who send donations to be applied to any one of the 
above-mentioned Burses. 


We need your charity. We confidently solicit your generosity. 
PASSIONIST MISSIONS, Incorporated P. O. Box 41 


Burelied by 














$500.00 


UNION CITY, N. J. 














MY SUNDAY 
MISSAL 
IN 10 
LANGUAGES 


im English 


Italian 


Announcing New Publication 


SUITABLE 
MEDITATION 
BOOK 
for 
PRIESTS, 
RELIGIOUS, 
LAITY 


IDEAL TEXT 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By the Four Evangelists 


POCKET SIZE 
170 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS «+ 448 PAGES 


1. Arranged for SHORT DAILY READINGS. 





2. A Running Pictorial—a Picture for Each Day. 
3. Appendix: Practical Guide for Daily Application. 


| 





MOROCCO 
GOLD EDGES 


$375 


RED IMIT.LEA. 
GOLD EDGES 


$175 


DeLUXE 
RED EDGES 


$125 


DURO 
BLACK 


75¢ 


ARTBOARD 
BLACK 


50c 














THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
at the Monastery, 5300 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 











8 
IMPORTANT 
COMPANION 

VOLUMES 
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My Sunday 
Missal 
and Manual 


English 














